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PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT. 



From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
THE "NO NAME SERIES." 
" Leigh Hunt, in his i Indicator,' has a pleasant chapter 
on the difficulty he encountered in seeking a suitable and fresh 
title for a collection of his miscellaneous writings. Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers have just overcome a similar difficulty in 
the simplest manner. In selecting i No Name ' they have 
selected the very best title possible for a series of Original 
Novels and Tales, to be published Anonymously. These 
novels are to be written by eminent authors, and in each 
case the authorship of the work is to remain an inviolable 
secret. * No Name ' describes the Series perfectly. No name 
will help the novel, or the story, to success. Its success will 
depend solely on the writer's ability to catch and retain the 
reader's interest. Several of the most distinguished writers 
of fiction have agreed to contribute to the Series, the initial 
volume of which is now in press. Its appearance will cer- 
tainly be awaited with curiosity." 
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The plan thus happily foreshadowed will be immediately 
inaugurated by the publication of "Mercy Philbrick's 
Choice," from the pen of a well-known and successful writer 
of fiction. 

It is intended to include in the Series a volume of anonymous 
poems from famous hands, to be written especially for it. 

The " No Name Series " will be i ssugsLaLfiftPvenient inter- 
vals, in handsome libc^^ yi.oo each. 



Boston, Midsummer, 1876. 
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Publishers' ^ Advertisement. 



With the issue of " Aschenbroedel " the Second Series 
of "No Name " novels is completed, in twelve volumes, 
viz. : — 

Signor Monaldini's Niece ; The Colonel's Opera Cloak ; 
His Majesty, Myself; Mrs. Beauchamp Brown; Sal- 
vage ; -Don John ; The Tsar's "Window ; Manuela 
Paredes ; Baby Rue ; My "Wife and My "Wife's Sister ; 
Her Picture ; Aschenbroedel. 

The First Series comprises twelve novels, viz. : — 

Mercy Philbrick's Choice ; Afterglow ; Hetty's Strange 
History; Is That All? "Will Denbigh, Nobleman; 
Kismet ; The Wolf at the Door ; The Great Match ; 
Marmorne ; Mirage ; A Modern Mephistopheles ; 
Gemini. - And two poetical volumes : Deirdre, a 
novel in verse ; a Masque of Poets, Original Poems 
by Fifty Poets, written specially for this book, in- 
cluding " Guy Vernon," an entire novelette in verse. 

The publishers are glad to think that this enterprise, 
conceived and planned by them, has met with success. 
Says that excellent authority, " Scribner's Monthly : " 
" No one of the numerous series of novels with which 
the country has been deluged of late contains as many 
good volumes of fiction as the ' No Name.' " They 
point with pride to the large number of novels in both 
series which are permanent favorites with the reading 
public. 



NO NAMB [THIRD] SERIES. 

The Third Series of " No Name " Novels will be com- 
menced immediately, in volumes of uniform size with the 
First and Second Series, but with a designating style of v 
binding. (C^'r'i ^ ;-t*o.O 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 

Boston, Midsummer, 1882. \^< \Sb \\ 
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" Is the Gentleman Anonymous ? Is he. a great Unknown ? " 

Daniel Dbronda. 
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I. 



ALICE BRADFORD was sitting on the door- 
step cutting the leaves of the last new maga- 
zine, and lingering a little in dainty intellectual 
anticipation of the peculiar freshness of interest 
that exhales from such a periodical during the 
first month of its existence. She was a comely, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired young girl, with a spirited, 
intelligent face, an erect, graceful bearing, and a 
figure that looked trim and well-rounded in its 
plain gingham dress. Behind her rose a pleas- 
ant, old-fashioned house built by her great-grand- 
father a hundred years ago, where Bradfords had 
lived until their history was almost that of the 
town itself, and the family roots had struck so 
deep that transplanting seemed impossible. And 
yet, long as they had lived here, and identified as 
they were with the town, Medford people never 
quite understood why they still remained, and 
they were in some sense alien from the social 
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life of the place. They belonged rather to the 
Medford of years gone by, — a prosperous farm- 
ing community whose streams were strung with 
growing manufactories, and whose life had the 
vigor of youth. But when the forests were cleared 
the streams dwindled away, and the factories grav- 
itated to larger centres ; the rich farms, brought 
into competition with the countless acres of the 
West, grew up to alders and cinquefoil, and 
passed into the hands of a foreign and inferior 
class, and the town was drained of its young hu- 
man life to found great cities on the prairies and 
conquer a continent for civilization. But Tryon 
Bradford used to say that while there were many 
who could make colossal fortunes, run railways, 
or build up great mercantile firms, not every one 
could rear his children in the house his grand- 
father built, where he was born and his father 
before him ; and he clung to the old home with 
an attachment unusual among this restless peo- 
ple. His daughter Alice felt keenly the strength 
of this mysterious tie to earth and air of whose 
substance had been formed her flesh and blood 
through generations; and still, though every 
natural object within sight seemed akin to her 
own body, there was hidden away in the deepest 
part of her, instinctive and unreasoning as the 
love of life, strong as the hope of immortality, 
the abiding conviction that the years had yet in 
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store for her another and a different life, where 
all her latent capacity should find its opportu- 
nity, where unsuspected talent and ability should 
be developed, and where all her stifled longings 
should be satisfied. It was a young girl's dream ; 
but while we sleep dreams are as real to us as 
waking life, and she had not yet awakened. The 
lovely hands that were busy now before her, with 
their indescribable beauty of outline and grace of 
repose or motion, had always allured her as a 
secret sign, like the royal birthright of a princess, 
of the fairer existence that awaited her; and 
though she disdained to treat them daintily, or 
spare their delicate beauty, she sometimes hoped 
regretfully that the days of their hard service 
would be over before it had marred their slender- 
ness or the pretty rounding of the finger-tips. 
She had always lived in the quiet place where 
she was born, and had never been more than fifty 
miles from home. Of the world, except within 
this narrow radius, she knew nothing except by 
the report of others ; but as she opened her maga- 
zine and turned to the current serial, it was like 
going into a familiar atmosphere. It was a story 
of life in an old Italian city, among American 
people of wide opportunity and rich experience. 
An acute observer had photographed these cul- 
tured, polished men and women with lifelike 
accuracy upon his brilliant pages, and to Alice 
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Bradford they seemed like those of her own kind, 
her vivid imagination carrying her away into that 
ideal life until her own seemed for the moment 
shadowy and far away. Just within the room her 
mother sat talking with a neighbor, and their 
words fell unheeded on her ears, though after- 
wards remembered. 

" I am very sorry for you," Mrs. Bradford was 
saying, " but I do not think you ought to be so 
discouraged. You have two capable girls, and 
even if Mr. Hotchkiss is not able to work all 
summer, you ought to get on comfortably with 
their help." 

Mrs. Bradford was a fair, sweet-looking woman, 
dressed much more simply than her visitor ; but 
no splendor of her attire would have marked the 
distance between them so effectually as did the 
unmistakable look of inherited good-breeding and 
refinement that was stamped upon her face. 

"The girls are real good," declared Mrs. 
Hotchkiss, " and they help me all they can ; but 
I don't see where our pork and flour and gro- 
ceries are coming from, unless the neighbors or 
the selectmen help us a little." 

" Let the girls earn them," suggested Mrs. 
Bradford. " They could easily earn their own 
board and two dollars a week apiece, and as you 
own your house, that ought to supply you with 
necessaries. If they feel any reluctance about 
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looking for places, I will help them to find em- 
ployment. Mrs. Carrol, perhaps, would take both 
of them — " 

" Mis' Bradford ! " interrupted the woman, with 
a terrible aspect, " I 'm poor, and I 'm in trouble, 
and everything *s against me, but I haint sunk so 
low as that ! While I live I '11 keep my children 
by me, and do what I can for them, and my girls 
shan't never go out to work with my consent." 

" But, Mrs. Hotchkiss," expostulated the other, 
" every one would respect your girls, and think 
all the more highly of them if they should go to 
work and try to help their sick father. You are 
wrong in thinking that it would be a disadvantage 
to them in any way." 

" How would you like to have Alice go out as 
a servant?" she retorted. " I think as much of 
my girls as you do of yourn." 

"I should wish to have her," Mrs. Bradford 
assured her, " if we were in want of any help, and 
I should take in washing myself. My pride, Mrs. 
Hotchkiss, would be hurt by accepting support 
from the town or charity from the neighbors 
while I had strength to help myself; and I should 
not consider that my daughter lowered herself in 
any respect, or that she would forfeit the esteem of 
any one who knew her, by going out to service." 
. "It's easy enough to say so," replied Mrs. 
Hotchkiss, rising to go, " but you 'd find you felt 
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different if you was in my place.- I can't give my 
girls much chance, but they shall have what they 
can, and you know as well as I do that they 'd 
never be so much thought of again." 
. She marched down the walk with the effect of 
shaking dust from off insulted feet. 

" I 've no patience with that woman ! " de- 
clared Mrs. Bradford. " They expect to settle 
down and let the neighbors support them because 
the girls are too fine ladies to earn their living. 
It makes one want to go out to housework her- 
self, to set them an example. I don't know what 
is going to become of our American people, with 
these vulgar notions of superiority to wholesome 
womanly service." 

" It is a shame ! " murmured Alice absently. 
The hero of her story was just starting up the 
Nile, and she was starting with him. The gate- 
latch clicked again, and she looked up to perceive 
an approaching visitor. 

" Why, Mrs. Carrol ! " she exclaimed with 
pleased surprise, laying down her magazine and 
rising to greet her. " It seems ever so long since 
you were here, but I suppose you are awfully 
busy. Come in and sit down." 

" Yes, I 'm tired to death," declared Mrs. Car- 
rol, an anxious-looking woman with a slender, 
wiry frame and a sharp but kindly face. " Now 
I 'm in real trouble and so I come right here." 
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"That's right," said Mrs. Bradford, comfort- 
ingly,, taking her visitor's bonnet. "You know 
we shall be glad to help you." 

" You can't help me none, as I know of," Mrs. 
Carrol replied, " but it 's some comfort to tell 
your troubles. Mirandy y s gone ! " 

" Miranda gone ! " echoed both her hearers in 
surprise. " Why, what will you do? " 

" Yes, her brother he come after her early this 
morning, — he 'd ridden hard all the way, — to 
say that her mother 's very sick, — not expected 
to live ; so of course there was n't anything for 
me to say. Mirandy felt dreadfully to leave me, 
but she said it was n't anyways likely she could 
come back, and I 'd better get somebody else ; 
but there ain't anybody else, so here I am." 

"You are- in a fix," said Alice, "and, as you 
say, there isn't anybody else unless," — with a 
smile at her mother — " it is one of the Hotchkiss 
girls." 

" I would n't have one of them in the house," 
sniffed Mrs. Carrol. "They'd want to sit in the 
parlor and visit with my boarders." 

" Maybe their mother would come in by the 
day," suggested Mrs. Bradford. 

" You see, my great trouble is about waiting 
on the table," continued Mrs, Carrol. " Cecelia 
means well, and she 's just as good as she can be, 
but she has n't got much faculty, you know, and 
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she says she can't wait on the table, and I don't 
believe she can. She 'd be so scared she 'd drop 
everything ; and it seems as if I 'd have to be out 
in the kitchen myself to see to the victuals, and I 
don't know what to do." 

The older ladies continued to discuss the situa- 
tion, but silence fell on Alice, who was swiftly 
surveying a new idea that had come to her. She 
had been awaiting with a good deal of interest 
the advent of summer boarders at the Carrols' 
house near by, where a celebrated physician on a 
carriage journey across the country the year be- 
fore had been detained a few days by a disabled 
horse, and, charmed with the bracing air and 
picturesque seclusion of the village, had pro- 
nounced it just the place he had been looking 
for as a retreat for his nervous patients. An 
energetic man, his pledges had induced the Car- 
rols to put up a large two-story addition to their 
house and prepare for taking boarders; and a 
few words among his friends were all that was 
needed to fill the rooms to overflowing. Medford 
had experienced a genuine sensation at the pros- 
pect, and it had seemed to Alice Bradford that it 
might widen perceptibly the horizon of her life, 
and help to satisfy her ardent longing for intellec- 
tual stimulus and congenial friends. Her fancy 
had long been busy with the possibilities 'of the 
coming summer, and now a new light was shed 
upon it all. 
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When Mrs. Carrol had ended the story of her 
perplexities, and received the sympathy so pre- 
cious to her harassed soul, she rose to go, and 
Alice followed her down the walk to the gate. 

" Mrs. Carrol," she said, " would it answer your 
purpose to have a girl come in early every morn- 
ing — say half past five — and stay till two o'clock 
or so in the afternoon, a real smart girl that could 
do a good day's work in that time? " 

" Why, yes, I don't know but it would. It ain't 
much to get tea, and I could wait on the folks 
then myself. Why? Do you know of one? " 

"Yes, I do," replied Alice, "and I shouldn't, 
wonder if you could get her." 

" Would she be willing to wait on the table? " 
asked Mrs. Carrol quickly. 

" She would be willing to do anything. She 
would n't put on any airs, but would know her 
place and keep it." 

" I don't know where you 'd find such a girl 
nowadays ; but who is she ? " 

" It 's I," said Alice. 

" You ! " exclaimed Mrs. Carrol. 

" Yes," she went on rapidly ; " I 'm strong and 
capable, and I 'm not needed at home this sum- 
mer, and there isn't any earthly reason why I 
should n't help a neighbor in trouble, and I 'm 
coming to help you." 

"Oh no, child!" said Mrs. Carrol.* "You 
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would n't do noway ; you 're not brought up to 
work, and I could n't ask it of you, nor your ma 
would n't let you neither." 

" Well, I should like to know why not ! " cried 
Alice with a show of indignation. " I wonder 
who you think does do the work at our house. 
I don't leave it all for my mother, by any means. 
There is n't any kind of housework I can't do, 
and do well, and I assure you I should n't be too 
fine for my business, like the Hotchkiss girls. If 
I came I should expect to work hard and obey 
your orders ; and I want to come. I 've never 
forgotten what you did for us last winter, and I 'm 
glad of the chance to help you. Come, Mrs. 
Carrol, you are in a strait for help ; don't refuse 
a good, smart girl that's offered you." 

Mrs. Carrol's necessities began to strive with 
her scruples. "What does your ma say?" she 
asked. 

Alice laughed. "I haven't said a word to 
mother about it. It just popped into my head. 
as we sat talking. But I guess I can bring her 
round. Father will let me, anyway." 

" Well, Alice, you 're real good. I don't think 
you know anything what you are undertaking, 
and I know you '11 get sick of it. But you can 
come for fun a few days if you want to, and that 
will give me time to look up somebody else. I 
thank you with all my heart." 
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"That's right, Mrs. Carrol. I '11 see you again 
to-morrow. Good night." And Alice scampered 
back to the house again, excited at the pros- 
pect of exploding a mine under her unconscious 
mother. 

" I 'm awfully sorry for Mrs. Carrol," she be- 
gan innocently. " I wish we could help her." 

" Yes," said her mother with interest. " She 
cannot leave her family to go about and look up 
a girl, and I should think you might help her in 
that way. Take one of the horses and give up 
your time to driving around and finding some 
one." 

" There is n't any one to find," said Alice de- 
cidedly. " I don't know of but one way to help 
her, and that is to do it myself. Now Aunt Net- 
tleton is coming, she will take hold and make 
good my place here, and you won't need me, and 
I don't see why I can't go to Mrs. Carrol's. I 
should like the new experience; it will be fun 
to see all her boarders, and such an excellent 
example, too, for the Hotchkiss girls and all the 
rest of that stripe who think the only thing for 
them to do is to learn telegraphing or teach dis- 
trict school. I 'm perfectly well ; I should n't 
mind the hard wort one bit, and I want to try it 
for fun." 

Mrs. Bradford was silent a moment and then 
said decidedly, " No, Alice, you must not think 
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of the thing. It is. a wild, romantic idea, and you 
would find the reality very different. You owe it 
to your family and your friends to remain in your 
own station/' 

" Think of all Mrs. Carrol did for us last win- 
ter," Alice pleaded, — " the only neighbor in this 
hard-hearted place that would come near us when 
father. was sick, — and how she gave up every- 
thing to help us, and now she is in real trouble 
herself. Besides, I want the excitement, the new 
experience. I don't ever speak of it, mother, but 
I 'm lonesome. I have no friends here ; I 'm 
starving for something to rouse me up and give 
me food for ideas. It would be fun for me. I 
love to work, and I should enjoy giving Mrs. 
Carrol a real lift, and seeing all those new people 
would be a great event." 

"I know your social isolation, Alice," replied 
her mother, " and I feel it very keenly for your 
sake. I have hoped that you would make pleas- 
ant acquaintances among these new-comers and 
find congenial friends ; but you would shut your- 
self out from all such intercourse by what you 
propose." 

"Why, no," objected Alice. "To be in the 
same house with them would give me just the 
opportunity." 

" They would not spend their time in the 
kitchen nor you yours in the parlor," said Mrs. 
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Bradford. " All these things are entirely different 
in the world they come from, and they would not 
think of making friends with the servant who 
waited on the table." 

"Why not," she maintained, "if they were 
the real article ? You ' would not consider that 
your daughter lowered herself in any respect, or 
forfeited the esteem of any one who knew her, 
by going out to service,' you know," she added 
mischievously. 

"That is quite true," returned her mother, 
" and it would apply in this case if these were 
people who knew you already ; but strangers very 
properly judge by externals, and if you took a 
servant's place there you could not expect to be 
treated as a friend." 

"Then they wouldn't be the kind of people 
I should care to know," declared the girl. " If 
they can't recognize a lady in any station, then 
they are second-rate folks and I should n't want 
to associate with them. I want to try it ! " she 
went on, warming with the idea. " I should feel 
like a princess incognita. And then the money, 
too, that's not to be overlooked. I could get 
me a lovely winter suit with it," she pleaded 
artfully. 

" You would n't spend it for pretty clothes," 
answered her mother with a certain disdain in 
her smile. " You would buy some books and 
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subscribe for another magazine and go off on an 
excursion to a mountain." 

Alice laughed as if convicted. " I do want the 
'Nation* and the 'Pop. Sci.'," she admitted. 

" Besides," continued Mrs. Bradford, who had 
been only skirmishing, and now brought up the 
main body of her army, " what would your brother 
Jack say?" 

" My brother Jack may say what he likes," 
retorted Alice indignantly. " He has forfeited 
all right to control my actions. And if by re- 
spectable work I should wound Rose Bradford's 
pride, she would deserve it. I 'd just like to show 
Jack the kind of sister he has got; he has no 
other chance to know." 

"Well, I suppose you care for your father's 
wishes," said Mrs. Bradford injudiciously. 

" Oh, will you leave it to father? " exclaimed 
the girl. "Just leave it to father, and it's all I 
ask." 

"Why, if your father consents, I suppose I 
should have to," said Mrs. Bradford reluctantly ; 
" but it would be against my better judgment/' 

" Good ! " cried Alice. " The battle 's won. 
You '11 see I was right, mother. I 've got instincts, 
intuitions; I want to prove them, — theories I 
want to try. I shall have the most interesting 
time in the world." 

" I wish Mrs. Carrol joy of her psychological 
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servant-girl," remarked Mrs. Bradford, moved by 
her daughter's enthusiasm, and smiling in spite of 
herself. 

The event justified Alice's confidence in her 
father's approval. Tryon Bradford had never 
yet denied his daughter anything, and though he 
did not always stop to understand her, his confi- 
dence in her was unbounded. 

" You are like a hen that has hatched a duck- 
ling, wife," he said, laying down his newspaper, 
and smiling across at her as they sat alone to- 
gether after Alice had retired at night. "You 
can't be expected to understand why she wants to 
go into the water when you don't." 

"Alice does have some very strange ideas," she 
answered plaintively. " I dpn't think it is good 
for her to encourage them. She would rather go 
off on a ten-mile tramp when she is tired to death 
with housework than to sit down and sew with me 
in the parlor ; and if she ever does want rest, in- 
stead of lying down on the sofa in a lady-like 
manner, she must fling herself flat on her back in 
the dooryard, staring up at the trees. I wish she 
was more like other girls of her own class ; she 
does lack a certain grace and polish of manner, 
and when she sees anything of the world she will 
miss it keenly. That is the misfortune of always 
living in Medford; it makes her own manners 
seem good enough, whatever they are. But I do 
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think this desire to go and be a servant is the 
queerest freak yet ! " 

" Oh, Alice is all right ! " returned Mr. Bradford 
cheerfully. " She 's worth a dozen of the sickly 
girls you want to have her like ; and when you see 
her do an uncivil thing it will be time enough to 
worry about her manners. As for society polish, 
and all that nonsense, she '11 pick it up fast enough 
when she needs it. Look at Jack ! He has got 
so much it is positively distressing, and when he 
was Alice's age he was simple and unaffected as 
she is, — lacked polish, I suppose some would 
say. With such a mother I 'm not afraid but 
that Alice will be a lady in spite of her surround- 
ings. And as for going to the Carrols', why, if her 
heart is so set on it, do let her try. I own I don't 
see, myself, what she should want to for, but the 
only way with ducklings is to let them swim." 

While her parents thus talked together, Alice 
Bradford, in an upper chamber, was kneeling 
before her window and leaning far out into the 
fragrant darkness, giving herself up to the fanciful 
influences of the night. An event had dropped 
into her quiet life, like a stone into a still pool of 
water, and she was feeling the utmost vibrations 
as the circling waves of imagined possibilities 
spread in every direction, glancing in the vivid 
light of her fancy. It was like looking upon some 
kaleidoscopic vision, vague, indefinite, formless, — 
a waking night-dream. 
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II. 



DESPITE her enthusiasm, it must be confessed 
that Alice felt some misgivings when she 
began her life at Mrs. Carrol's, and was brought 
face to" face with the work she had undertaken. 
It was not so much the weightier matters from 
which she shrank, as from trifles she had not 
anticipated. 

"I can't have them calling me 'Alice,'" she 
thought with sudden disgust, as she busied her- 
self on the first morning, setting the tables where 
she was to act as waiter. " Mrs. Carrol," she 
said, as she passed through the kitchen, "they 
will have to call me by name ; tell them my name 
is Martha. That is my middle name." 

"All right, just as you say," returned Mrs. Car- 
rol, who, a little nervous at seeing Alice Bradford 
installed as help in her kitchen, was treating her 
with an anxious deference that Alice endured 
only in the reflection that it must soon wear off 
as their new relations became adjusted. " It 's 
time to ring the first bell now, and Cecelia 's busy 
with the milk." 
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" Certainly ; don't hesitate to set me about 
anything," Alice replied. " How do you go 
to work?" 

" You want to ring it pretty strong in the upper 
and lower halls of the new part, and then in the 
front hall ; and then there 's a sick woman in the 
west front chamber that has to have hot water 
every morning and a glass of milk." 

" Hot water such a morning as this ! " thought 
Alice, glowing with exercise, as she filled a pitch- 
er and carried it up to the west chamber. A fee- 
ble voice bade her come in, and as she closed 
the door behind her she paused in dismay at the 
confusion of the room. Pillows, towels, clothing, 
and furniture were scattered in all directions ; ele- 
gant Russia leather and ivory toilet articles were 
flung recklessly about ; and on the floor under the 
bureau the mellow, distant tones of an overturned 
cathedral clock were just striking the hour. On 
the bed, wrapped in a pale blue dressing-gpwn, 
adorned with choicest lace and knots of satin rib- 
bon, lay the loveliest young creature Alice had 
ever seen. 

" O Mrs. Carrol," she said in a sorrowful voice, 
without opening her eyes, " I have had the most 
dreadful night ! I never slept at all until after 
daylight, and then it grew terribly cold, and I 
could not put up the window, and I nearly 
perished." 
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"It isn't Mrs. Carrol'," said Alice timidly, as 
in great alarm she drew near the apparently faint- 
ing girl. " I am the new servant ; my name is 
Martha." 

"Why didn't Mrs. Carrol come?" asked the 
girl plaintively. " She knows just what to do for 
me. Well, Martha, you may set the pitcher here, 
and hand me a towel, please, — they are some- 
where about the room, — and then see if you can 
shut the window." 

Alice obeyed these directions, and then silently 
picked up the pillows, righted the furniture, and 
brought something like order dut of the confu- 
sion, marvelling at the costly and beautiful things 
she saw on every side, concerning some of which 
she did not even know the name nor guess the 
use. Her eyes were filling with tears of sympathy 
for the lovely young girl who lay there in such 
pitiable distress, and when she returned to the 
kitchen she at once exclaimed, " O Mrs. Carrol, 
is n't it dreadful ? that sweet young girl ! What 
is the matter with her ? " 

Mrs. Carrol gave her a significant push with 
her hand : " Oh, la ! you wait. I felt just as you 
do when I first saw her. It made me feel so bad 
I 'most cried. But you wait a week, and if you 
can find out as there is anything the matter with 
her, I can't:' 

Alice, somewhat shocked at this heartless view 
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of the case, was relieved of her immediate anxiety, 
and ; as breakfast was nearly ready, began to pre- 
pare her mind for the ordeal before her. She 
felt as she had sometimes done when acting in 
private theatricals at home ; and when the com- 
pany assembled and her duties began, there was 
all the excitement and stimulus of acting a suc- 
cessful part, until she found herself checking an 
irresistible impulse to round out her character to 
perfection by a slight Irish brogue. There was 
no studying of faces for her that morning, no 
theorizing concerning character; her mind was 
wholly occupied with individual preferences in 
the details of breakfast, and' in executing the 
orders that poured in upon her. A quick, light 
step, a disciplined mind, and a ready tact fitted 
her admirably for the business, and she found 
herself fulfilling her new duties with an ease and 
skill that surprised her. She saw occasional 
glances follow her with the languid interest of 
sojourners at a quiet country place in the least 
incident of their monotonous lives, and she no- 
ticed the invalid girl who had aroused her pity, 
looking fresh and fair in a bewitching white 
morning costume, making a rather extraordinarily 
assorted breakfast ; but beyond this she had only 
a confused notion of a line of strange, generic 
faces. Cecelia Carrol enlightened her somewhat 
as they washed the dishes after breakfast 
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" That sick girl's name is May Collamore," she 
said, " and the woman that sat next her is her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Collamore. They come from 
New York, and her husband comes up to spend 
Sundays ; she's mother to the four children. Then 
there's a brother of hers, a Mr! Richards, that's 
coming up to stay all summer ; they expect him 
every day. He was going off to the woods or 
somewhere, but his sister declared she would 
never stay here without some of the men, and her 
husband, he could n't come, or would n't, and May, 
she'd got to come because the doctor ordered 
it ; so he finally agreed he 'd come too. I 'm 
afraid he won't be very contented." 

" Then she is one of Dr. Crawford's patients ? " 
asked Alice. 

" Yes ; he has doctored her more than a year. 
She* has been to his place, and everything. She's 
a great deal better than she used to be, they say ; 
but there's nothing the matter with her at all. 
She's just nervous." 

" But those nervous diseases are dreadful, I sup- 
pose," said Alice. " I don't know much about 
them. You don't know how nicely I got along 
waiting on the table." 

" Yes ; mother said you did first-rate. I never 
could do it in this world, it seems to me. I 'm 
dreadfully afraid of them, to begin with, and then 
I don't want to have anything to do with them, 
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anyway. I don't mean to give them a chance to 
snub me. I don't see why I 'm not just as good 
as they are." 

" The way to get snubs/' said Alice decidedly, 
"is to be on the lookout for them. If you go 
right ahead and never think of it, you won't be 
troubled. I '11 risk snubs from real ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and the rest are not worth noticing." 

" Those nurses are the worst," declared Cecelia. 
" I don't believe you 'd like to have them saucy 
to you." 

" Well, the nurses are rather bad," Alice admit- 
ted. " There I agree with you ; but fortunately 
they wait on themselves, and I hope I shan't have 
any collision with them." 

" I don't see what you came here for, any- 
way," Cecelia went on with earnest scrutiny. " I 
should n't have thought you ever would have done 
it in the world." 

" I wanted to help your mother," said Alice 
anxiously. " Indeed, that was at the bottom of 
it. She has been so good to us. And then," 
she added, aware that some more plausible reason 
was necessary, " I did it partly for fun. I don't 
mind waiting on people, — it takes more than 
that to contaminate me, — and I wanted a new 
experience." 

"Well, I don't understand it, anyway," said 
the girl frankly, " and I guess you are not as 
much afraid of city folks as I am." 
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Two or three days went by without incident, 
but not without interest to Alice Bradford's eager 
.curiosity. She had distant views of the strangers 
as they came and went through the dooryard 
or sat on the piazzas; overdressed children ran 
noisily through the kitchen, or plied her with dis- 
agreeable questions; and she soon became so 
accustomed to her duties when waiting on the 
table as to perform them half mechanically, leav- 
ing her higher faculties free for observation and 
reflection on the faces before her. She studied 
them as one searches for hid treasure, but with 
growing disappointment. Wealth, ease, leisure, 
wide opportunity, and varied experience, — what 
had these done for the people before her? It 
had brought them, outward grace and courtesy of 
manner to mask their inner selfishness; refine- 
ment of feature and expression was not lacking, 
but Alice looked deeper, and, weighed in the bal- 
ance with her ideal, she found them wanting. 
May Collamore's face attracted her more than 
any of the others. She detected in it something 
fine and sweet that touched her sympathy ; but 
although she saw her every morning when" she 
went to her room, May's gracious courtesy was 
an invisible barrier between the two young girls, 
high and broad as the Great Wall of China. " It 
is as if she smiled upon me from another planet," 
mused Alice, as they talked of some trivial matter. 
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" And yet I am not sure but she might have been 
my friend." Mrs. Collamore looked older and 
more experienced ; there was a callous expression 
on her face that Alice did not like. These two 
ladies seemed more than all the rest to have come 
from the life that she dreamed of, and she be- 
stowed upon them the largest share of her atten- 
tion. The snatches of their conversation piqued 
her interest, suggesting a varied, exciting life, and 
alluding to many things of which her books had 
told her. 

She gave her mother a running account of the 
day's impressions when she came home in the 
afternoon; Aunt Nettleton, an old retainer of 
the family, — " aunt " by title and affection, though 
without the tie of blood, — sitting by with eager 
interest. 

" There are not as many invalids as I expected," 
she told them. " There are only two that I call 
really out of health, — May Collamore and old 
Mr. North ; but of course every one has some 
pet infirmity that she tries to magnify into promi- 
nence. * If they have n't anything else they fall 
back on malaria, — that seems universal. I never 
heard so much about diseases in my life before, 
and the principal topic of conversation at every 
meal is how the last one agreed with them. Think 
of never taking anything to eat without wonder- 
ing whether you can digest it ! It would give me 
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dyspepsia in a week. And here is their humble 
servant, who fondly hoped for intellectual stimu- 
lus from the table-talk of cultivated people, — 
who thought that in the intervals of duty she 
might pick up some crumbs of improving con- 
versation ! But there are not any gentlemen 
among them to speak of, and that is narrowing 
to the conversation. They will come up to spend 
the Sundays, and then I hope it will be more 
interesting. Some tonic is needed. 

" I don't think they are a very lively set of 
people, on the whole. They are mostly middle- 
aged folks that seem to have lived their lives, and 
fulfilled their ambitions, and tested the limit of 
their capacities, and settled down to vegetate. 
The young mothers are all absorbed in their 
troops of children and their disorders, and every 
one seems wrapped up in himself. There's a 
Mrs. Martin and two young lady daughters 
that seem a little more wide-awake ; but though 
they are lady-like, and polished, and exquisitely 
dressed, and have all the externals, yet they 
lack something ; I can feel it. They are not the 
right sort of folks. I still hope that some one 
will develop unexpectedly, or some new people 
will arrive ; but I begin to be afraid I shall not 
find my ideal." 

" Maybe she does n't exist," said Mrs. Brad- 
ford. 
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" Yes, she does," Alice declared. " I wait for 
her. I will not give her up." 

" Maybe you '11 find your ideal when the gen- 
tlemen come," chuckled Aunt Nettleton. 

" Oh, I found that one long, long ago," she 
answered promptly. " Geof ge Houghton is my 
ideal of a gentleman, and always will be." 

Alice was sitting on the kitchen doorstep look- 
ing in. As she spoke she saw reflected in the 
faces of her auditors the approach of a stranger, 
and turned in tardy inquiry. There stood above 
her a tall, well-built young man, dusty and travel- 
stained from a long pedestrian journey, the care- 
ful rusticity of whose dress contradicted the look 
upon his face, the erect precision of his attitude, 
and did not for an instant deceive her keen per- 
ception. If his disguise had been successful, his 
accent would have betrayed him. 

"May I trouble you for a glass of water?" he 
asked. 

" Certainly," responded Alice promptly, as she 
rose and filled a glass at a side-table, the ice tink- 
ling in the pitcher with a refreshing sound. 

" Thank you," he said, as he handed back the 
empty glass. There was some quality in the per- 
fect, habitual courtesy of his manner that jarred 
upon the girl's sensitive instinct and woke her 
mocking spirit of mischief. Her eyes were bent 
upon him with a look of sympathy. 
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" Come in," she said in a low voice that seemed 
to refer to something mysterious. * " The tramp 
laws are pretty strict, and we don't mind break- 
ing them once in a while when a poor fellow is 
hungry." 

He looked at her bewildered. " Ydu are mis- 
taken," he said; " I 'm not a common tramp." 

"No, I see you're not," she answered sooth- 
ingly. " The times are so hard now I suppose 
a great many respectable young men are thrown 
out of employment." 

" Alice ! " said a warning voice from within. 

" It 's all right, thank you," said the young man 
hastily. " How far is it to Carrol's? " 

" Keep straight on," said Alice. " It 's the first 
house on the left, about half a mile farther." 

" Alice ! " said her mother sternly, as the young 
man hurried away. "He thought you were in 
earnest." 

" Of course he did ! " cried Alice. She and 
Aunt Nettleton were choking with laughter. The 
old lady was a great comfort to Alice. She could 
take a joke. 

" He 'd got himself up for a tramp, anyway," 
she said. 

" Certainly," Alice declared. " When he had 
taken such pains to affect the rustic, I thought it 
would flatter him immensely to think he had im- 
posed upon the natives." 

3 
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"You make fun of everything, Alice," re- 
proached lier mother. 

" Mother*' replied the girl with a little break in 
her voice, "how much fun .should. I ever have 
if it was n't for what I make ? " 

There was silence for a moment, and then Alice 
was stricken with panic. 

" Oh, what have I done ! He is going to the 
Carrols' ; it must be that Mr. Richards we are ex- 
pecting every day. He was to walk down from 
the White Mountains, and his baggage came two 
days ago." 

She contemplated the situation in all its terrors, 
and began to take courage. 

" He hardly looked at me, anyway, and he will 
hardly look at Mrs. Carrol's help, so I guess he 
won't recognize me, after all." 

" You are in a false position there, Alice, and 
I wish you would withdraw from it," said her 
mother, who lost no opportunity of influencing 
the girl. 

Alice saw the force of the remark next morn- 
ing when the breakfast-hour drew nigh, in the 
embarrassment she felt at the thought of again 
meeting the stranger with whom she had spoken. 
He did not appear till late, but Alice felt his 
coming in the social atmosphere. The morning, 
costumes of Mrs. Collamore and May, that to her 
unsophisticated eye had always seemed elaborate 
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and beautiful, now blossomed into completeness ; 
the Miss Martins bore evidence, by many un- 
obtrusive signs, of having prepared themselves for 
battle ; and the air of every one seemed alert and 
expectant. Alice could not help laughing in the 
midst of her own concern. 

" Mr. Richards had quite an adventure yester- 
day," said May to her opposite neighbor. " One 
of the natives took him for a tramp.' ' 

"Actually?" cried Mrs. C rouse, while a little 
murmur of interest ran down the table at any 
tidings of the young man. 

Alice felt her face and neck even to her shoul- 
ders grow scorching hot as she hastily retired to 
the pantry, and wished her ears were not so sharp 
' as to hear May's lowered voice. 

" He stopped at a house for a drink of water, 
and a young girl offered to take him in and break 
the tramp laws for the sake of feeding him. I 
tell him he ought to feel very much flattered." 

"Was she pretty?" asked Kate Martin, — the 
first question of one woman concerning another. 

"Theodore declares she was," May went on. 
" He says she was blooming as a milkmaid. He 
gave a most eloquent description of her black 
eyes and glowing cheeks. He delights to draw 
such fancy pictures for my benefit, because I 'm 
a blonde. He said she bore the lovely name 
of Alice, for he heard her mother rebuking her 
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sternly from within for proposing to feed 
tramps." 

Some one called " Martha," and Alice was 
obliged to return. The conversation was still on 
the same topic when Mr. Theodore Richards 
sauntered leisurely in with the easy confidence of 
the only young man at a summer boarding-house, 
exchanging greetings with his acquaintances as 
he came down the room. Alice's eyes were upon 
him from the first with a horrible fascination, and 
she was sure he did not look at her; yet as he 
passed May Collamore he bent down and spoke 
a word in her ear that brought from the girl a 
little cry of astonishment and a quick glance at 
Alice. The young man's indifferent unconcern 
shielded her. 

" I saw Miss Lorillard in Conway, Tuesday," he 
remarked, as he took his seat and Alice supplied 
him with oatmeal. " She thinks of coming up 
here. Thanks ; I '11 take only the milk, please," 
the last remark being addressed to Alice. 

" Coming up here?" echoed May. " How per- 
fectly delightful ! " 

" Is that your friend Miss Lorillard the author- 
ess?" exclaimed Bertha Martin, leaning eagerly 
forward. 

" You shan't call her such horrid names," said 
May. " She just writes for her own amusement 
and publishes to please her friends; and when 
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once in a great while she is willing to have an 
article printed the magazines all fight for it, and 
she has half a dozen editors on their knees at her 
feet" 

The company seemed much impressed with 
this illustrious picture, but Mrs. Collamore smiled 
derisively. 

" She publishes whenever she gets a chance, 
like all the rest of them," she declared, " and is 
delighted with the opportunity." 

May disdained the interruption. "Whatever 
put it into her head to come to this horrid place?" 
she inquired. 

"I did," admitted Richards. "She said the 
mountains were crowded, and she wanted to get 
away from people into some perfectly isolated 
place, where she could study the Simon-pure 
native uncorrupted by contact with the world. I 
suspect she is after local color. So I told her 
this was just that kind of place, and that you 
liked it here — " 

" Liked it ! " interjected May. 

"Why, yes; anything to get her here. She 
said if there was any room you were to let her 
know, and she would come and look at the place." 

Alice was called away at this point, and, re- 
lieved to find her own-adventure so soon forgotten, 
began to speculate eagerly concerning the coming 
guest. Though she was perhaps the only person 
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present who had never seen an author, she was 
also perhaps the only one who could recognize 
Miss Lorillard at once by her literary reputation. 
She looked forward to seeing her with the strong- 
est curiosity, as her fancy painted a middle-aged 
woman, brusque and eccentric in manner, careless 
in dress, plain in appearance, with a nameless 
something surrounding her like a halo, and the 
light of genius blazing from her eyes. 

After breakfast May Collambre took the young 
gentleman aside on one of the piazzas, and after 
glancing apprehensively at the house, began: 
" Did I understand you to say that the girl who 
waited on the table was the one who took you for 
a tramp ? " 

" Yes," answered Richards ; " I recognized her 
the minute I came in the room. Did n't you see 
how the poor thing was blushing to hear you talk 
about it? Her face was scarlet. She stood to 
her guns, though." 

" It can't be the same one," said May posi- 
tively. "You said her name was Alice, and they 
call this one Martha." 

" I won't insist on that," returned Richards. 
" I only heard some one say ' Alice.' I know it 
is the same girl, for I remember her face perfectly. 
It struck me at the time. There 's some resem- 
blance in it that has bothered me ever since. I 
think it is to some fellow I know. She has got 
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his eyes and his smile, and her face is rather out 
of the common, anyway." 

"Nonsense I "said. May. " She is one of the 
natives, — a next neighbor, I believe. Her people 
have been farmer's folk for generations." 

" Can't help it/! said the young man, perceiving 
that his insistence teased her. "There's some- 
thing exceptional about her. She has n't got the 
thorough rustic look, after all." 

" Rustic look ! " cried May. " With her ging- 
ham gowns and red cheeks and rude health! 
She's strong as an ox." 

" I know that 's the ideal rustic," he replied ; 
" but as far as I have seen, country girls are a 
pale, consumptive-looking set. Such a physique 
as hers is exceptional anywhere. But I did n't 
mean that so much as her intelligent expression. 
Most rustic belles have about as much soul in 
their faces as the cows. I 'm not quite sure she 
took me for a tramp, either. It dawned on me 
afterwards that she might have been making fun 
of me. And then — it was curious — just as I 
came up she was saying — " 

" How very impertinent of her ! " interrupted 
May. " I can't believe it. But do tell me some- 
thing more about Miss Lorillard. How was she 
looking ? What did she have on ? " 

" She was looking very distinguished and aris- 
tocratic/ , Richards answered, seating himself on 
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the steps at May's feet with an air of devotion, 
and familiarly helping himself to her fan. " She 
had on a killing mountain suit of some dark 
cloth, one of those imported things, — everything 
straight and severe and plain as a pipe-stem, — 
with an air that makes all these beruffled, home- 
made dresses look like shop-girls' finery." 

" Don't I know it ? " mourned May. " Irene 
Lorillard can wear those severe things and look 
perfectly lovely, but I can't. I admire it, but it 
isn't my style at all. I have to be ornate or 
nothing." 

" Your style is individual, — your own, and that 
is the main thing," Richards assured her, as he 
leisurely and critically surveyed her pretty cos- 
tume. " I 'm sure there could n't be a more be- 
witching success. How are you now, May?" 

" Oh, I *m better ! " she said impatiently. " There 
has n't been a day for two years that I was n't 
better, and yet I never gain an inch. I detest 
this place. It is lonely and forlorn, and I 'd rather 
be worse in the world than better out of it. Just 
because I eat and sleep better, Grace insists I shall 
stay r but I long to be away among my friends 
that are off having such lovely times." 

" They seem rather a nice lot of people here," 
he remarked, examining the coins upon her 
bracelet. 

" I call most of them second-rate," said she. 
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" They are stupid invalids, and they are all the 
time talking about their illnesses when I want to 
be talking about mine. I know I am selfish and 
unreasonable, but I think I earn the right to be." 
The tears glistened in her eyes as her sweet face 
grew sombre, and then brightened with a brave 
little smile. " But it won't be so bad now you 
have come. You needn't think I don't appre- 
ciate the sacrifice, Theodore. It is awfully good 
of you." 

He looked at her with a smile that warmed her 
like sunshine. "We'll have some good times 
now," he said cheerfully. " Miss Lorillard is 
coming, and she will draw others ; and if there 's 
any shooting or fishing or anything to do, I '11 
write some of the fellows to come up in August. 
You 're not one of the kind to be without society, 
wherever you are. The court always follows the 
queen." 

" How ridiculous ! " declared May, smiling with 
pleasure as she threatened him with her fan. 

Theodore Richards and May Collamore were 
the best of friends in their own fashion. May 
lived in her brother's family; he was often at 
his sister's house; they had known each other 
familiarly for years, and there had once been a 
stormy little youthful love affair between them, 
whose effects still lingered in the form of a mild 
chronic flirtation, renewed whenever they were 
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thrown together. Alice Bradford recognized the 
symptoms now in the glimpses that she caught 
from the kitchen windows of the pretty picture 
on the distant piazza ; for though she had never 
before witnessed a scientific flirtation carried on 
by experts, she had read of them a hundred times, 
and she knew precisely how to interpret Rich- 
ards's expressive attitudes and; eloquent glances, 
and May's smiles and dimples and bewitching, 
fluttering grace. The girl rose at last to seek the 
morning hour of seclusion prescribed by her phy- 
sician, and Richards was left alone. His thoughts 
instantly reverted. from his late companion to the 
incident of the day before. 

" George Houghton her ideal of a gentleman, 
and always will be," he muttered. "And who 
the' deuce does she look like?" 
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III. 



ALICE BRADFORD enjoyed, upon the 
whole, her new experience. Almost any 
excitement would have been welcome in the 
stagnation of life in Medford, and this brought 
her much that was intrinsically pleasant. The 
half-mile walk in the early morning, when all 
nature was astir to greet the sun and the stimu- 
lating air sent the healthy young blood tingling 
along her veins, was like passing through the 
presence-chamber of a king. The road lay 
through dense woods crossed here and there by 
a talking trout-brook; and the luxuriant ferns 
growing in shady places, the sparkle and flash of 
the rushing water, the incoherent songs of invisi- 
ble birds that seemed half crazy with gladness, 
the thousand spicy odors that by her trained 
sense were referred each to its own especial tree 
or flower, — all brought her an exquisite pleasure, 
and inspirations that seemed to lift her above the 
power of trivial vexation and annoyance. The 
strength and silence of the hills possessed her; 
the trees and she, that had grown from the same 
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soil together, whispered fraternal secrets, and na- 
ture revealed to her what is hidden from the care- 
less and indifferent. The music and beauty and 
fragrance of that morning hour lingered upon her 
senses through the day, and she seemed to bring 
into Mrs. Carrol's busy kitchen some inspiring 
influence, so that when they sat down together 
to their six-o'clock breakfast, she sometimes kept 
them all laughing by the pure contagion of her 
overflowing spirits. 

"We have a great deal better time at our 
breakfast than the eight-o'clock people do at 
theirs," she told her mother, " and I really think 
there 's a higher tone to the conversation. We 
do get personal sometimes, and gossip about the 
boarders ; but then again we go soaring away on 
quite lofty themes ; and I 've never yet flown so 
high that the Carrols could n't follow me." 

When she went up to May Collamore's room 
every morning before breakfast, there was still 
about her the breath of the out-door world, bring- 
ing life and health with it. May learned to watch 
for her smiling face ; it was like sunshine to her 
weak nerves and sensitive spirits ; and Alice was 
quick to feel her growing liking. But one morn- 
ing May did not give her usual responsive 
greeting, and Alice perceived some shadow of 
displeasure. She fulfilled her duties in silence, 
and was about to leave the room, when May 
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spoke, an icy polish upon her smooth, low tones : 
" Martha, when you first saw Mr. Richards the 
other day, did you really take him for a tramp, 
or did you wish to ridicule him? " 

Alice was taken by surprise, and answered 
with unreflecting candor, " No ; I knew he was 
not a tramp, but he seemed to have taken great 
pains for a rustic appearance, and I thought I 
would give him the impression that he had 
imposed upon the natives." 

" It was a very impertinent thing to do," May 
went on, her voice growing more distant, as one 
who speaks from an inaccessible height, " and I 
hope that while — " 

Alice interrupted her. " Miss Collamore, I do 
not recognize your* right to rebuke me for imper- 
tinence." 

" I have the right, nevertheless," May went on, 
with calm decision. " It is the privilege of girls 
in your station to be taught by ladies in mine, 
whether they have the grace to perceive it or not; 
and if you do not know what is becoming your 
position, it is not only my right but my duty to 
infprm you." 

Alice was not angry. It was her own fault if 
by taking a false position she had led May Colla- 
more into a mistake. The rebuke was for the 
Martha whose part she was playing; it had 
not touched Alice Bradford. She looked at .the 
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dainty .figure half reclined among the pillows, its 
tranquil superiority hardly needing the emphasis 
of self-assertion, and could see the situation from 
May's standpoint, not without a certain sympathy. 
She responded. with the dignity of good temper: 
" I will endeavor, Miss Collamore, to receive 
respectfully any suggestions you may make con- 
cerning my conduct in this place, as Mrs. Carrol's 
servant. What I do in my own home is another 
matter, and I do not admit your right to follow 
me. under my father's roof with criticism." 

May reflected an instant, and then looked up 
frankly. " I believe you are right and I am 
wrong," she said. " I beg your pardon ! " 

Alice was profoundly moved. There was some- 
thing in May's frank apology*that appealed to a 
kindred quality of her own, and awoke the long- 
ing ever latent within her for responsive sympathy 
and friendship. It seemed to her that their souls 
had risen to some high level of mutual recogni- 
tion, and looked at one another. "May," she 
said impulsively, " I want a friend. I believe I 
could love you. Shall we be friends? " 

She had turned back, and was leaning over the 
railing at the foot of the bed. Her lip quivered, 
and her soul was in her glistening eyes ; she held 
out her hand with a gesture of proud humility. 
But May Collamore was dull of vision ; the people 
she had known kept their real selves out of sight 
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behind the polish of their manners, and she did 
not comprehend transparent sincerity. To her it 
seemed amazing presumption. She looked at the 
girl before her with repellent surprise. " What? " 
she said in a clear, sharp voice. 

It was enough. The door closed behind Alice 
Bradford, and she was alone. 

" What an overpowering creature ! " she mur- 
mured, sinking back fatigued. " To call me 
' May/ and propose eternal friendship, because I 
treated her with the courtesy due to myself! " 
She laughed among the pillows. " The bare idea ! 
But I shall not be troubled. She can take a hint 
Poor thing ! I hope I have n't hurt her ; but really 
I could not be taken by storm that way. How in 
the world did she ever come by such a beautiful 
hand? It is prettier, actually, — hard work and 
all, — than mine ! " 

And Alice was hurrying down the staircase, her 
eyes filling with tears of wounded pride and anger 
hot against herself. " Shall I ever learn the ways 
of the world," she murmured, — " not to say what 
I mean, nor seem what I am, nor show my heart 
to strangers? Of course she could not understand 
me. But she shall never again trample under 
foot the pearls of my offered friendship ! " 

May glanced furtively at her afterwards at break- 
fast, and when she saw traces of their interview in 
her impassive face and proud bearing, felt a stir- 
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ring of something uncomfortably like remorse. 
" Really, I could not do anything else," she men- 
tally explained. 

" That girl is evidently a rustic belle," mur- 
mured Kate Martin, leaning across the table. 
" See what airs she puts on!" 

"I think there is a real dignity about her," 
returned May, antagonistically. " She walks like 
a princess. And I would give anything to know 
how she makes that curious twist on the top of 
her head. It looks strange now, when hair is all 
low, and so little is worn ; but when it goes up 
again I think it might be made very effective, — 
really stylish." 

" Do you suppose it is all her own?" remarked 
Bertha. 

" Why, yes ; she could n't afford to buy any," 
suggested Kate. 

" Oh, they do ! " Bertha assured her. " Those 
girls are up to all such things. Our cook paid 
ten dollars for some once, I know. Mamma gave 
her the money." 

The entrance of Mr. Theodore Richards changed 
the conversation, the animated faces of the young 
ladies all turning to him with a waiting interest 
for any topic that might be upon his mind. 

" I Ve made a discovery," he announced as he 
took his seat at the table and caressed his mus- 
tache, looking about at them with a patronizing 
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deference in which manly superiority was nicely 
blended with habitual gallantry. " I was down at 
the lake last night exploring its capabilities, and 
I 'm told there is a very nice cedar boat in a boat- 
house there, and that most romantic of all craft, 
a birch bark canoe. I was afraid there would n't 
be anything but those beastly fishing-punts. Now 
I shall hope for the pleasure of taking you ladies 
out rowing." 

They responded with various little murmurs of 
delight and inquiry. 

" I presume I can get hold of them for some 
consideration," he went on. "They are private 
boats, but I *m told they are owned by a farmer 
near by, and I shall look him up. You will be 
able to go out with me, won't you, May?" he 
murmured devotedly. 

" Indeed I shall ! " she answered. " I would go 
out in that canoe whether I was able to or not." 

Alice listened, as she moved about the room, 
with a little muffled smile of satisfaction in her 
ownership of the boat they were discussing, and 
in her ability to go rowing when she liked without 
depending on the gracious pleasure of any one. 

Later in the morning, as she sat by the kitchen 
window shelling peas, Mrs. Carrol joined her. 
Alice had noticed some anxiety in her face, and 
now it found expression. 

" I 'm afraid that young man ain't a-going to be 
4 
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contented," she began; "and if he don't stay the 
rest won't." 

" Well, you have n't rooms enough, now, for all 
that want to come." 

"I know," said. Mrs. Carrol; "but there is a 
choice amongst 'em, and I'd rather keep what 
I 've got than be trying new ones and making 
change. This young chap has been quizzing 
him up about the fishing and shooting, and seems 
to think there is n't anything to do here,. and last 
night he was telling him what a sightly place it is 
up on Bald Mountain, and now he is in a dreadful 
taking to go up there." 

" Oh ! " sighed Alice. " That lovely mountain ! 
I have n't been up this year." 

"Well, now," said Mrs. Carrol, delighted. 
" That 's just what I was telling him. He was 
for starting right off alone, but I told him he 
never would find the way in the world ; but says I, 
' Here 's Martha,' — I was very particular what 
I called you, — says I, ' Martha she 's the greatest 
walker that ever was, and she knows all about the 
way, and you 'd ought to get her to go with you.' 
Now if you only would, Alice, it would help to 
make him contented. Now can't you go? " 

"Why, I 'don't know but I could," said Alice, 
speaking slowly to give herself time for any 
possible objection. "There is nothing I enjoy 
like it." 
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" I 'd do all the dishes any day and you could 
go right after dinner. There he is now, in the 
dooryard ! I '11 call him." And before Alice 
could remonstrate, Richards was leaning in at the 
window. 

"This is the famous mountain-climber I was 
telling you about," continued Mrs. Carrol. " Shall 
I make you acquainted with Miss Bradford ? " 

"How do you do, sir?" said Alice shyly, and 
held out her hand. She noted that he seemed to 
take it unexpectedly, and wondered if she had 
made a false step. She was embarrassed by the 
close proximity of this handsome stranger, and 
swayed by the power of his presence ; the careful 
refinement of his appearance made her conscious 
of her servant's dress and stained fingers, while 
the polished assurance of his manner increased 
her confusion instead of putting her at ease. 

*"Mrs. Carrol encourages me to hope, Miss 
Bradford," he began, " that you may have the very 
great kindness to guide me up Bald Mountain." 

Alice summoned her wits with an effort, though 
she did not dare to look above the window-sill 
where his handsome hand, muscular as a man's 
should be, but smooth and fair as a woman's ex- 
cept for a glow of sunburn across the back, lay 
lightly on his coarse straw hat. She was annoyed 
to feel herself blushing, and gazed steadily at the 
peas she was shelling. 
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" I like to go up the mountain," she said. " I 
am glad of any excuse." 

" It is very kind of you to say so," he declared. 
" How far is it from here? " 

" Four or five miles' walk, mostly through the 
woods, and then half an hour's climb to the 
summit." 

" You ought to go to-day," Mrs. Carrol sug- 
gested, " while it 's so clear and cool." 

" It is an exceptional day for a distant view," 
remarked Richards, glancing back over his shoul- 
der at the day. 

"Yes," Alice assented, "the sky is blue to the 
horizon." 

"Why not this afternoon?" he pleaded, his 
eyes expressing still more eloquent entreaty. 

Alice was gaining courage to look shyly up at 
him, and his face was a pleasant one for a young 
girl's glance to rest upon. His deep blue eyes, 
full of fire and spirit, suggested rather than ex- 
pressed the character held in reserve behind 
them ; the lines of his mouth looked resolute and 
manly under the shadow of his blonde mustache ; 
there was intelligence, refinement, and strength in 
his face, and a genial, friendly look that won her 
instinctive liking. She yielded to his eagerness 
without affectation of reluctance, and when the 
details of their plan were arranged he smiled a 
courteous farewell and sauntered away. 
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Alice read herself a spirited lecture as she pre- 
pared for her walk that afternoon. She hurried 
home as soon as dinner was over, and after a 
hasty explanation to her mother ran up-stairs to 
change her dress. 

" I won't have this shyness and embarrass- 
ment," she declared as she bustled about the 
room. " It is just the kind of practice you need, 
— social intercourse with people of your own 
kind, — and you may make the most of your 
opportunity. You are a bright young woman 
with a full complement of wits, and if you '11 only 
have them about you, you need n't be afraid of 
an average young man ! " 

When she came down -stairs she found Mr. 
Richards awaiting her in the parlor, talking with 
her mother ; and Alice wondered if he had eyes 
to perceive how lovely her mother was in her 
homely dress and plain surroundings, — to appre- 
ciate the fine simplicity and repose of her man- 
ner, which was Alice's envy and despair. Mrs. 
Bradford commended her daughter to the young 
man's care with motherly injunctions concerning 
wet feet and dangerous precipices, and as they 
went out at the door together Richards glanced 
unobtrusively at his companion's figure. Her 
plain, straight skirt of blue flannel reaching just to 
the tops of her broad, low-heeled walking-boots, 
a loose blouse with a broad collar, and a stiff 
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little sailor hat made up an odd costume for a 
woman ; but Alice Bedford had the* gift, more 
rare than mere prettiness, of looking picturesque 
in an odd costume, and here in the country 
Richards decided the effect was rather good. 
A silver drinking-cup was chained to her belt, 
and on the other side was slung a flat tin case. 

" Botanical specimens ? " he asked, offering to 
carry it for her and imagining how she would 
gather flowers and plants and bring forth all her 
small learning to surprise him. 

"Perhaps you might call them so," she answered 
shyly; and after a few more little attention? and a 
few casual remarks Richards walked on in silence, 
haying fulfilled the politeness due to himself. But 
Alice did not regret that she failed to compel 
the devotion that he bestowed on such girls as 
May Collamore. It would have embarrassed her 
simplicity; and moreover she liked to linger at 
the opening of their acquaintance as one loiters 
at the entrance to a pleasant field. When they 
knew each other better the dainty pleasure of 
uncertainty, conjecture, imagination, would be 
gone. She half forgot him in her enjoyment of 
the vigorous exercise and the beauty of the scene. 
The day was cold and clear, the sweet air blew in 
their faces, and sunshine and shadow quivered 
in changeful patterns on the smooth, hard road. 
She noted every tree and flower by the wayside, 
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thrilling with pleasure at the exquisite outline of 
a bunch of waving ferns, the song of a wood- 
thrush, the scent of pine-trees in the sun, or a 
glimpse of light and shadow on a distant hillside 
seen through a rift in the branches. Richards at 
last seemed to feel the silence between them, and 
remarked, " You who live among them can have 
no idea of the delight afforded by these country 
sights and sounds to unaccustomed senses." 

Alice was amused. " Do you mean," she asked, 
" on the same principle that a person unaccus- 
tomed to music enjoys a beautiful symphony 
more than one whose ear has been trained from 
childhood?" 

He was puzzled for a moment, and then he 
caught her meaning. " No ; but don't you think," 
he said, hesitating, "that country people, as a 
general thing — " 

" I think all people, as a general thing, lack the 
full appreciation of natural scenery. It is a rare 
gift ; but if you have it, is n't the country the best 
place to cultivate it ? I won't yield to any one in 
enjoyment of my own beautiful hills. We turn 
here." 

She paused as she spoke, and entered the deeper 
shadows of the forest. " There is no path," she 
said, looking back over her shoulder; " you will 
have to follow me." 

She led the way through the underbrush and 
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over the fallen leaves, now climbing rocks, now 
turning aside for thicker brushwood, or circling 
around a marsh, down a gradual descent to a 
foaming brook in the valley. Richards quickened 
his steps to help her; but, leaping from stone to 
stone, she was across before him, and began to 
climb the hill. It was a wild and lonesome place, 
with no glimpse of the outer world or suggestion 
of road or landmark, and he began to grow un- 
easy. 

"Are you sure of your way ? " he asked a little 
anxiously. 

" Oh yes ! " she answered him with the faintest 
accent of derision. "I have often been over it 
alone, and when I came with my brother and his 
friends they always let me lead the way. I know 
every inch of the ground. We are coming now 
to an old lumber road." 

She turned and waited for him as they emerged 
upon the grassy way where the young trees were 
already encroaching. "There is 'Bald Moun- 
tain/ " she said, pointing through an opening in. 
the trees across a narrow valley. "We are al- 
most there. This road makes quite a detour, and 
it is quicker to cut across," she explained, plung- 
ing again into the thicket. The way was arduous, 
and Richards had more than his match in his 
companion. He suspected that she lingered now 
and then as if for breath, that he might overtake 
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her ; and when they reached the brook again, he 
was amused to see her stop and let him pass by 
to give her the help she plainly did not need. 
They soon struck the road again- in climbing the 
hill, and after following it upwards for half a mile, 
the girl paused by a little cairn of stones. 

" Here we are," she said, " at the foot of the 
dome. It is the correct thing to sit down and 
rest before the final struggle." . 

" Well, I '11 own I 'm tired," said Richards, fling- 
ing himself upon the ground. " Are n't you? " 

" I 'm warm, and out of breath," she admitted, 
taking off her hat to fan herself. Her color had 
settled to a clear red and brown, her eyes were 
dark and glowing, and the elusive resemblance 
that had before mocked Richards's curiosity 
flashed across her face. "Who is it?" he de- 
manded of himself, his wonder idly stirring as he 
lay in passive reverie, almost ignoring his com- 
panion's presence, and little dreaming what happy 
excitement the passing moments were bringing 
her. She was twenty years old, full of vigorous 
life, personally attractive, and more than ordina- 
rily intelligent ; yet she had had hardly a glimpse 
of that world of admiration and attention which 
with most young girls gives the keenest edge to 
the pleasure of existence. She had rarely en- 
countered a young man whom she recognized as 
of her social kindred since the days when her 
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brother, ten years older than herself, had brought 
home with him on vacations his college friends, — 
splendid young heroes who had formed the girl's 
ideal. They had seemed like demi-gods to her 
childish fancy, and their memory had remained 
an abiding standard by which she tried the youths 
around her. She played with the boys in Med- 
ford as children in the village school, but when 
they grew to be young men, and their childish 
intercourse was over, she dreaded rather than de- 
sired their attentions. Even the typical plough- 
boy may have intuitions, and from holding herself 
in instant readiness to repel advances, Alice had 
scarcely ever any advances to repel. Her board- 
ing-school days were barren of social opportunity, 
and in her brief visits among her relatives she 
had taken refuge from her own shyness and inex- 
perience in a citadel of lofty disdain of the few 
young men she had met, comparing them with 
her remembered heroes. But though almost with- 
out knowledge of the world as it is in reality, she 
was perfectly familiar with the world as described 
in novels and romances, and her fancy had often 
painted scenes like the present, when she should 
be sitting in the cool shadow of the woods, with 
a gallant young gentleman lying at her feet, — a 
handful of golden moments already within her 
grasp, and future acquaintance opening out before 
them." She recognized with shy exultation that 
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the figure before her was worthy a knight of her 
dreams, and the consciousness of his regard be- 
came at last almost painfully exciting. 

" I 'm ready," she announced, jumping up. 
" There 's a path here. You may lead ; I '11 
follow." 

There were few words spoken during the half- 
hour of toilsome ascent. Richards turned now 
and then to give her his hand, as the path led 
oyer some steep rock, or they exchanged a breath- 
less murmur of excitement as the unfolding pros- 
pect widened into view ; until at last they stood 
together upon the utmost summit and the world 
lay beneath them. They stood in silence, Alice 
surrendering herself to powerful emotion. Great 
thoughts of God and his unchanging power, of 
unending eternity and illimitable space, of the 
grandeur of Nature's laws underlying her outward 
beauty, — these culminated in inspirations too 
lofty for expression; an exaltation that passed 
beyond the region of words. She never cared to 
come here with chattering talkers, and was grate- 
ful for the unspoken sympathy of her companion's 
silence. 

At length he spoke in a subdued voice. " It 
is much finer than I expected." 

" I am glad you like it," she answered. " It is 
very clear to-day. You recognize the Catskills 
there on the east; this is Graylock; here is 
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Monument Mountain ; and that distant blue line is 
the highlands beyond the Connecticut River." 

"We came up through the Catskills on our 
way here," he remarked. " Then I went on to 
the White Mountains, and came down on foot 
through all that region," indicating the localities 
by a sweep of his hand. 

She looked wistfully at the distant hills. " I 'd 
like to travel," she said, " and yet — The view 
has for me something that you have lost, like the 
childish charm of Robinson Crusoe, — the mys- 
tery and romance of unknown lands. You have 
'tarnished the blue of distant mountains with 
your feet/ " She paused a little awkwardly, feel- 
ing that he did not fully catch her meaning. 

" I think it is very nice," he said complacently, 
" to have been all over a view you are looking at. 
It adds greatly to the interest." 

She was shivering in the cold wind that swept 
across the summit. " There 's a little nook," she 
said, " over on the brow of the mountain, where I 
like to sit and watch for the trains in the valley." 

He followed her along a little path through the 
scrubby bushes to the sheltered spot she had 
indicated, where the wind was shut out, and the 
sun shone warm upon them as they sat on a 
soft moss carpet, leaning back against a wall of 
rock. 

" This is luxurious ! " exclaimed Richards, 
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clasping his hands behind his head, and stretch- 
ing out his legs before him ; and then they sat 
and gazed silently down into the valley. The 
river glittered here and there among checkered 
fields of corn, buckwheat, and tobacco; little 
lakes shone blue under the heavens, or flashed in 
the sunshine; a train crawled like a caterpillar 
along the distant railroad, disappearing now and 
then in the foliage of clustering villages, a little 
puff of steam preceding by some seconds a faint, 
mellowed whistle ; and beyond all, the blue hills 
rolled away to meet the bluer sky. 

"I love this place," murmured Alice softly. 
" Coming up here is going into another world. 
The earth is as distant as if we were looking at it 
from heaven." 

Her companion felt the demand upon his sym- 
pathy. " But I don't dare intimate," he said, 
smiling, "that I can enjoy it more than you 
do." 

She smiled in response. " It was too bad to 
take the edge of superiority off your pleasure," 
she said. Her shyness in his presence was van- 
ishing. Their common insignificance in that 
majestic company of mountains put her at her 
ease. She was groping in a deep crevice in the 
rock, and drew forth a weather-stained paper. 

" Memento of eight years ago," she answered 
to his look of inquiry. " I came here then with 
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my brother and his friends, and they wrote all 
our initials here." 

She seemed lost in pleasant reverie of awakened 
recollection. " What a good time we had ! " she 
muttered, smiling. 

"What's your brother's name?" asked Rich- 
ards idly. 

"Jonathan," she answered, — "Jonathan Ellery." 

" Where does he live ? " 

" In New York," she said, looking a little sur- 
prised. 

" In New York ! " he repeated with rising in- 
terest, a fancy crossing his mind of some possible 
salesman or tailor who had served him, to account 
for the elusive resemblance that annoyed him. 
"Whereabouts?" 

" He lives on one of the cross streets or ave- 
nues, I believe," she evaded. " I 've never been 
there." 

" I mean what 's his business? " pursued Rich- 
ards. 

She was looking at him with his friend Jack 
Bradford's dark, laughing eyes, Jack Bradford's 
mocking smile, and still he was puzzled. " He 
keeps a Swedish boarding-house," she answered. 

It seemed to Richards rather a peculiar occu- 
pation, and he sat looking through, her into 
vacancy beyond, thinking. He shortened the 
range of his vision to bring its focus upon her 
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face, and counted the different shades of golden 
brown : first, her clear, dark skin stained with rich- 
est color ; then her eyes, brown with a warm light, 
as if the sun shone through them ; her hair a shade 
darker ; and, darkest of all, her long lashes, almost 
black, yet warm with the prevailing color. He 
became aware that she was still laughing; was 
she laughing at him? 

"What is it?" he asked. 

"What?" she asked, in reply. 

"What are you laughing at? " 

" I was thinking of the traditional inquisitive- 
ness of the rustic Yankee," she answered. 

"What of that?" he said. 

"Nothing; only I remembered how he always 
plies the stranger from the city with personal 
questions, and it made me laugh." 

" Oh ! " he said shortly, and turned away in 
impassive displeasure. Alice felt a mischievous 
elation, and began to unbuckle her tin case. 

" I '11 analyze those botanical specimens now," 
she remarked, " and I '11 get you to help me." 

He glanced coldly at her preparations. She 
took a white napkin from the box and spread it 
on a flat rock before them, and then produced 
and laid upon it six great round doughnuts and 
a flask of cold coffee. Richards's coldness melted 
in a glance of affectionate rapture. " By Jove ! " 
he began, as he laid his hand upon his heart. 
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" A propitiatory offering," she interrupted with 
mock humility, her eyes dancing, — "first, for 
having offered to feed an uncommon tramp; 
second, for having alluded to the habits of rustic 
Yankees. Is my sacrifice rejected, or consumed ? " 

Richards dropped his hands and looked at her 
an instant with genuine interest and surprise, and 
then recovered himself. . " You won't be long in 
suspense on that point," he declared. "What 
with the long walk and this keen air I 'm starving. 
Miss Martha, you are admirable ! " 

He held out his hand and warmly clasped the 
one she laid in it, and then they ate and drank 
together on the lonely hill-top in suddenly ani- 
mated conversation. He told her of his trip 
among the mountains and of other journeys, in 
foreign lands ; she pointed out the several villages 
that lay beneath them, or recounted the incidents 
of her own previous excursions, until the shadow 
of the mountain began to creep out into the 
valley, and Alice at last arose. " Come," she 
said, " take one last long look from the summit, 
and then we must be going. Good-by," she mur- 
mured, lingering behind her companion and lay- 
ing her cheek a moment against the silent rocks. 
" Good-by ; I '11 come again." 

A rapid descent of the path they had climbed 
so slowly brought them to the grassy road again, 
and then they wandered back through the forest 
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with the level sunlight flickering in their faces, 
and the first approaches to acquaintance already 
lying behind them. It was not until the sunshine 
had faded to twilight and they drew near the 
house, that Alice felt a distance widen out between 
them and her shyness close in upon her. As she 
reached the gate she was not sure whether to ask 
him in, but gave her hospitality the benefit of the 
doubt. 

" Thanks, not to-night," he said ; " but some- 
time, Miss Martha, may I come and see you? " 

" Certainly," she assented. " It would give me 
pleasure to have you." 

" I am very greatly indebted for your kind- 
ness," he said, " not only for pointing out the 
way, but for your pleasant company. I hope 
you will not find yourself over-fatigued. Good- 
night." And lifting his hat with a courteous 
salutation, he left her. 

That night, alone in her chamber, Alice could 
not sleep, but drawing a chair before the window, 
sat long in delicious reverie, living over again 
every incident of the afternoon, feeling remem- 
bered sensations, looks, tones, and glances, and 
letting her fancy run riot in the indefinite promise 
of the future At last she rose, and taking her 
candle held it up before a little picture on a 
bracket against the wall. It was an antiquated 
card photograph taken years before, a boyish, 

6 
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immature face, yet holding some germ of unusual 
strength, an earnest, exalted look. She stood 
motionless, regarding it with fixed attention, and 
then slowly shook her head. " He is manly, 
graceful, charming," she murmured, "but not 
like you, George Houghton! " She was gather- 
ing up all her impressions of Richards and bring- 
ing them to compare with the memory of her 
brother's friend, known long before, in his college 
days, or when he came a few years later with 
Jack on his last visit home, and the impression 
made upon the girl of fourteen had confirmed 
the child's ideal. He had been interested in 
her crude, suggestive character, had kindled her 
ambitions, aroused her aspirations, and taught 
her to know and trust herself, leaving behind him 
a memory that was still undimmed, — a memory 
that was holding its own, even now, before the 
strong personality she had met this afternoon. 
" No," she murmured slowly, 1' he is not like 
you ! " 
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ABOUT half-way between Mr. Carrol's house 
and the home of Alice Bradford the road 
ran for a short distance along the shore of Lake 
Lonely. A fringe of willow and alder bushes 
partly screened the lake from view; but a path 
ran down through the narrow thicket to where a 
little boat-house was built on the water's edge, 
and a number of fishing-scows were drawn up on 
the shore or chained to buoys that floated at 
ahchor. A day or two after her excursion to the 
mountain Alice came down to the boat-house at 
sunset equipped for an hour upon the water. 
She unlocked the door and went in, surveying 
with pride and affection a long, slender cedar 
boat with seats for half a dozen people, and on 
the opposite side the delight of her eyes, her 
birch bark canoe. She unbarred the doors lead- 
ing to the lake, and carefully launching the canoe, 
stepped in with accurate precision, when a stroke 
of her paddle sent it out upon the water. She 
paused a moment to adjust her position, and 
caught a glimpse of Richards's figure coming down 
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the path to the shore, then, without glancing 
again behind her, she paddled vigorously until 
out of sight. It was a long and tortuous sheet of 
water, winding about among the hills in a succes- 
sion of narrow straits and land-locked bays whose 
remote isolation gave the lake its name, and ex- 
panding at the upper end into a larger basin more 
than a mile in width. Alice ceased paddling as 
soon as the first turn hid her from the landing, 
and letting her canoe drift at will, idly absorbed 
the sights and sounds around her with her outer 
senses while her reflective faculties were hard at 
work within. Accustomed to careful thought 
concerning almost every event of her monotonous 
life, the past week or two had been so crowded 
with experience that she found her meditations 
sadly in arrears, and had come out to-night for & 
quiet hour to think. 

" What is it I want ? " she asked, the. old home- 
sick longing crying out within^ her. "What is 
the kind of life that would satisfy me ? Should 
I be as restless and disappointed in the world as I 
am lonely and hungry out of it ? These people 
have had life's opportunities, — advantages that 
would seem to me a priceless treasure, — and yet 
what has it done for them ? May Collamore 
might have been a noble woman if she had not 
been narrowed by her education and position, 
choked by the atmosphere she lives in. Is the - 
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world narrowing, after all? Do we get wider 
views — clearer vision — out of it than in it, as 
we saw farther from the mountain-top the other 
day than Wfe should in a city's streets ? " 

This theory failed to convince her. " No," she 
said ; " I won't give up my ideal because these 
people fail to fill it ! Somewhere there 's a world 
of elevated thought, rich culture, noble aspira- 
tion, clothed in the outward conventional graces 
of good society, where the letter of etiquette 
does n't kill the spirit of true politeness, and ladies 
and gentlemen of finished courtesy are yet true 
men and women, who live above such trifles. 
George Houghton lives in such a world, no lesS 
the genuine man because the polished gentleman, 
— like a pianist whose technique is none the less 
perfect because it has become mechanical, and 
he has gone on to the higher, intellectual part of 
music. I suspect my poor sister Rose is like one 
so absorbed in perfect firfgering that she does n't 
know that music has a soul. I 'm ignorant of the 
letter myself; I should trample like a wild Indian 
on the unwritten laws of polite society; but I do 
hope that if I ever pick up the letter I shall not 
be so absorbed in it as to kill the spirit ! " 

Her musical analogy seemed imperfect here, 
and she gave up the whole subject as too trouble- 
some a theme for such a lovely evening. The 
rocks and trees upon the shore were reflected in 
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the glassy water, green duplicates of the sur- 
rounding hills sank lower in its placid depths, 
while far below the hues of sunset were mirrored 
from the sky above. The world Wcis fair and 
sweet, and Alice was young and happy ; her very 
longings were delicious in their pain. She gave 
a few strokes of her paddle, and, gliding around a 
point, saw before her the figure of a woman sit- 
ting on a rock that overhung the water's edge. 
Her face was turned towards the glowing sunset, 
but the profile showed distinct against the sky, 
its beautiful and delicate outline suggesting some 
subtle refinement of spirit ; and the dark hair that 
waved gently off her forehead relieved the clear 
pallor of her face. She seemed older than Alice 
by some years ; her dress was of that extreme 
simplicity essential to the utmost distinction of 
appearance, and the finished grace of her posture 
was that of one accustomed to move in conspicu- 
ous places. Alice gazed at her almost breathless 
in instant recognition, and her heart went out 
towards her with. an entire surrender. "There 
she is ! " she exclaimed aloud. 

The words were distinctly audible across the 
water in the stillness of the evening, and the lady 
turned her head. She did not seem surprised, 
but looked behind and around her. Alice lightly 
moved her paddle and the canoe shot forward like 
a fish. 
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u There seems to be no one but me," said the 
stranger. " Whom did you see ? " 

" I saw you," Alice answered. 

" Were you looking for me ? Did you come 
from the house ? " 

" No," she said, " but I have been looking for 
you a long time." 

The lady manifested no curiosity. Alice felt 
the perfect finish of her tones and gestures, her 
smile and courtesy were like the gracious bearing 
of a queen ; but the girl was not held at a dis- 
tance. " Come ! " she said with outstretched hand. 
" I '11 take you around the lake." 

She had guided the canoe under the overhang- 
ing rock, and the ,lady descended cautiously, 
clasping her offered hand, and stepping in as 
skilfully as Alice could have done herself. 

" This is like the Maine woods," she said, smil- 
ing with pleasure. 

Alice drew in her breath. " I Ve never been 
there except in spirit with Thoreau." 

" You went in far the nicest way," her com- 
panion answered with a glance of interest. " Shall 
we introduce ourselves ?" 

" You need no introduction," Alice said. " Miss 
Lorillard has troops of friends that she has never 
seen nor dreamed of." 

" Ah, you knew me ! " she said. " That was n't 
fair." 
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"No, I did n't," Alice assured her, " except that 
often having shaken liands with you in spirit I 
could n't but know your face." 

" I thought I noted everybody at supper/' 
Miss Lorillard went on. " Are you staying at 
Carrol's?" 

" No," said Alice, " I 'm staying at the house 
where I was born, where my grandfather was born 
before me. I 'm a native by descent as well as 
birth." 

Miss Lorillard began to look interested. 

" You were expected Saturday,'- Alice con- 
tinued. " There was great disappointment that 
you did n't come." 

"Yes," she explained; "I became confused 
about the route I was to take, so I stopped over 
Sunday in Boston and arrived here this after- 
noon." 

" You were n't long in finding your way to the 
lake," Alice remafked. " Don't you think it is 
lovely ? " 

" Charming," she assented. " No. I was not 
tired at all, and the road looked so romantic I 
was tempted to come out and explore. Miss 
Collamore was feeling too ill to join me, so I 
came alone." 

" D.o tell me about May Collamore ! " said 
Alice, anxiously. " Is she as sick as she seems? 
You know to healthy, vigorous people nervous 
diseases seem just like imaginary ones." 
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" Poor May ! " exclaimed Miss Lorillard. " Her 
troubles are real enough. The most baffling, tor- 
menting illness ! If she was a man she could go 
to the Rocky Mountains and run wild for a year 
and recover ; but she really has n't the physical 
strength for a radical cure. You know the people 
at the house, then ? " 

" I know them by sight," said Alice. " We are 
next neighbors to the Carrols, and I come in every 
day to help them. I go home in the afternoon, 
so you did not see me at supper ; but at break- 
fast and dinner I wait on the table and see all the 
people. There ! what do you think of this?" 

They had rounded the last promontory, and the 
full expanse of the largest bay spread out before 
them. A light breeze stirred the surface of the 
water, and the sunset glow still lingering in the 
sky was reflected in fragments from every wave ; 
but twilight was beginning to gather and blur the 
line of the farther shore with its soft obscurity, 
while silence seemed descending from above to 
hush the landscape for the night. Far away a 
fishing-boat showed its dim outline, and the voices 
of the fishermen, audible over the water, seemed 
to accent the stillness. They floated for some 
moments without speaking, Alice dividing her at- 
tention between the lovely scene and the lovely 
face of Miss Lorillard, who, in turn, while glan- 
cing slowly all abaut her, gave now and then a 
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lingering, penetrating look at her companion. 
They did not need the help of speech to make 
acquaintance. Alice Bradford's soul was abroad 
in her expressive face, shining in her eyes, quiv- 
ering on her lip, flashing out in every look and 
tone ; Miss Lorillard seemed to sit in reserve be- 
hind a veil, that piqued and allured the young girl. 
Her eyes were still and reflective, moving slowly 
in quiet glances, her face in a repose not expres- 
sionless but rather opaque in its expression ; the 
light of character was there, but like a flame shin- 
ing through ground glass that gave no hint of its 
outline. But the obscurity of her expression was 
not uncertainty, and Alice felt her to be genuine, 
with that faith which is beyond sight, that convic- 
tion with which mere evidence has nothing to do. 
" I know you," she kept murmuring gladly. " You 
have come." 

As she turned about the canoe to return, Miss 
Lorillard regarded her closely. " What did you 
mean," she asked, " by saying ' There she is ! ' 
the first moment you saw me?" 

" Because," answered Alice as she paddled 
slowly on, her eyes lovely in their earnestness, 
her color deepening with the effort to express in 
words what she had held so sacred, " I have been 
looking for some one who should fulfil a high ideal 
I have, — some one whom I could love. I live 
alone in this little place, with no companions but 
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my fancies, and so I imagine friends that I should 
like to have. And when all these new people 
came — people from the world that I have read 
about — I thought perhaps some of my dreams 
would come true ; and I have watched them and 
studied them, and they have all disappointed me. 
So I was out in my canoe to-night thinking it over 
a little sadly, wondering if I should ever find any 
friend such as I wanted, and I suddenly saw you ; 
and then I thought I should." 

Miss Lorillard's impassive face softened with 
real pleasure. " Dear child ! " she said softly. 
"But you judge too hastily. You cannot know 
any of us yet. You misjudge May Collamore. 
She is a lovely, noble girl." 

" She might have been," Alice admitted, " and 
once for a moment I thought she was. But she 
has somehow missed her opportunity." 

" Well, there are the Miss Martins, Kate and 
Bertha — " 

"Ah ! " interrupted Alice with an accent of dis- 
gust " Don't speak of them ! " 

"And Mr. Richards?" asked Miss Lorillard. 

"That is a case of suspended judgment," Alice 
answered lightly. " I had n't that instant convic- 
tion about him that I have concerning you, neither 
do I dismiss him as I do the others ; I must see 
more of him before I can make up my mind." 

Alice was paddling steadily onward as they 
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talked. In the lower bays the wind was shut out 
by the hills, and the surface of the dark water was 
smooth as glass, except where their wake spread 
out behind them widening to either shore. A few 
lights gleaming from the farm-houses on the hills 
were reflected in the lake below, and the faint 
music of a man's voice singing floated to their 
ears. 

" That must be Mr. Richards," Miss Lorillard 
remarked, as. the voice grew clearer with their 
approach. " No one else sings like him." 

The mellow, sympathetic tones struck upon 
Alice's ear with a delicious thrill. ' How many 
evenings she had gone out upon the lake alone, 
longing, unsatisfied, with no companions but the 
cold ghosts of her fancy; and now she was re- 
turning warmed and cheered by a dear human 
presence, to meet another possibility of friendship 
around whose figure had already begun to clus- 
ter pleasant memories and shy, happy thoughts. 
Warm flesh and blood were better than the rarest 
abstractions; it was pleasant to wake and find 
one's dreams come true. They moved more and 
more slowly as they drew near the dim line of the 
shore. 

" I '11 land you first and then put up the boat," 
said Alice in tones subdued by the hush of the 
twilight. The sweet, rich voice sounded nearer 
and nearer, until, as they drew up alongside the 
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rude pier,-Richards's figure suddenly loomed up 
against the sky. 

" What now? " he cried, peering down at them. 
" Miss Lorillard, upon my word ! And is that Miss 
Bradford with her? I thought, when I saw the 
canoe, that you were the ghosts of two Indian 
maidens returning from the land of the hereafter. 
Are you going to put it in the boat-house, Miss 
Bradford ? Ah. ! may n't I get in ? " 

Alicelaughed at his boyish eagerness. " When 
I was a little girl," she said, " I used to run and 
get in the wagon when father drove in, and ride 
around to the barn." She was not afraid of him 
in this overshadowing darkness ; she was exhila- 
rated by her own daring. 

" It is good to be like you in anything," he 
answered, as he stepped into the boat. " So this 
canoe I 've heard so much about belongs to you ! 
Is any one but yourself ever allowed to take it 
out?" 

" My canoe is exclusively for my own use and 
that of my friends," she answered, with a slight 
accent on the concluding word. 

"Is that denial, or permission?" he asked 
eagerly. " Shall I despair, or may I hope ? " 

" You may hope," she answered softly, as they 
glided into the dark boat-house. " Sit still until 
I open the other door so we can see." 

" I *m afraid I cannot help you much. It is all 
strange to me," he said, stepping cautiously out 
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of the boat. He was close to her in the dark- 
ness ; 'as she passed him on the narrow platform 
her balance wavered and she caught his arm. A 
curious trepidation seized her. With a murmur 
of direction she told him. how to help her lift out 
the canoe, and then he could hear her barring the 
doors leading to the lake. In a moment more 
she was locking the door behind them, and they 
went in silence to meet Miss Lorillard. 
• " Our ways divide here," said Alice. " I have n't 
told you who I am yet, Miss Lorillard. My name 
is Alice Bradford. Good night." 

" What a lovely young creature ! " cried Miss 
Lorillard, as she walked on with Richards. 

"Well — so it seemed to me," he said, a little 
doubtfully. 

" Oh, lovely ! " she asserted confidently. " I 
was sitting on the rocks above, and I turned sud- 
denly and saw that picturesque little craft coming 
straight at me, with that picturesque young girl 
kneeling at the paddle, looking fresh and glowing 
as a wood-nymph. It was the most charming 
thing you can imagine, — like a scene from the 
' Lady of the Lake.' " 

And then, as neither Miss Lorillard nor Rich- 
ards was one of those who fall upon a character 
to dissect it as soon as the owner is out of sight, 
and perhaps, also, because their interest in Alice 
Bradford was as yet cursory and superficial, their 
conversation turned to other things. 
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V. 

THE glance and smile which Miss Lorillard 
exchanged with Alice when she came to 
the breakfast table next morning passed unno- 
ticed in the chorus of salutations ; but every one 
looked puzzled, when, on leaving the room, she 
paused for a few words of friendly conversation 
with the girl; and some inquiries being made 
afterwards, when they assembled on the piazza, 
Miss Lorillard related her adventure, as she 
termed it, of the evening before. From the 
kitchen windows in the wing that ran at right 
angles to the house, Alice could look across to 
where the bright groups gathered, and, screened 
from sight by morning-glories and syringas, she 
made her observations, deduced her theories, 
and formed her judgments. A careless gesture 
or expression threw a flood of light on character ; 
some unobtrusive manoeuvre gave the key to 
deeper things; and nothing was lost upon her 
unerring insight. Cecelia Carrol often murmured 
bitterly at the drudgery of her own lot, comparing 
it with the graceful, well-dressed ease, the aimless 
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leisure of these favored beings; but Alice dis- 
dained to envy them anything but their wasted 
opportunities for better things. 

" No, I don't," she said, in answer to a question 
of Cecelia's. " When I 'm hot and tired it cools 
and rests me to see them taking their ease. But 
it does exasperate me to see them shiver in their 
rooms with novels, or sit on the piazzas with their 
eyes bent on embroidery, when the blue sky and 
the woods and fields are beckoning for some one 
to come and be happy. I 'd like to show them 
how to enjoy life in the country if I had n't too 
much else to do. They have n't the least glim- 
mering of an idea. They dress three times a 
day, and stay inside four walls, just as they would 
at home, with a world' of unseen beauty all around 
them." 

" A body *d think they went to walk consid- 
erable, by the stuff they bring in," remarked 
Cecelia. 

Alice was folding a sheet for the ironing, and 
she laid it down a moment and turned upon her 
companion. " Celia, I just wish you could have 
seen the parlor this morning when I went in to 
sweep ! Seven shade-hats lying around, — I 
counted them, — and five of them trimmed with 
dried-up flowers. Miss Kate Martin had a mug- 
ful of grass and mullein for her painting yester- 
day, and the children had tipped it over on the 
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table. When I shook out the water-soaked news- 
papers, pressed ferns flew in all directions, and 
the big dictionary, laid atop of them, was bristling 
with stems all around the edges. Two atlases 
and your mother's nice illustrated Bible, all full 
of ferns, were laid on the floor in the corner with a 
big stone on them ; a botany lay open on a chair 
in a heap of dried-up wild-flowers ; there was an 
armful of cat-tail rushes on the sofa, thistle-balls 
hanging from every nail, the pink flower-tips 
scattered all over the floor ; and when I came to 
sweep under the sofa and dig out the corners I 
collected about a peck of disintegrated bouquets 
that they had worn at their belts for half an hour 
and then thrown away." 

" What possesses 'em to bring in all that stuff?" 
asked Cecelia in disgust. 

" Oh, it 's beautiful, artistic, aesthetic, Celia ! " 
Alice answered, returning to her ironing. " You 
and I, who walk along and enjoy these pretty 
things by letting them alone, have ' no apprecia- 
tion/ The way to show your love of beautiful 
ferns and flowers is to. bring them in the house 
and fling them on the floor. What is it, May ? " 
she asked, as a lovely little girl stood hesitating 
in the doorway. 

" Can Lily and I come out in the garden and 
see you when you pick peas ? " she asked shyly. 

" Certainly; dear, as many of you as want to," 
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Alice answered warmly. " Poor little souls ! " 
she went on as the child ran joyfully away. " I 'm 
more sorry for them than for any one else. They 
must never go off the piazza for fear of soiling 
their fine clothes, and they have n't even novels 
and fancy work to fall back on. How I 'd love 
to rig them all up in blue flannel and sensible 
shoes, and take them off in the woods for a royal 
good time ! I believe I '11 try it some day." 

" Oh, I wish 't you would ! " said Mrs. Carrol fer- 
vently, as she passed by. "Those nurses just 
rule the poor little things with a rod of iron, and 
they don't have a chance to take a bit of comfort. 
I don't believe they '11 let 'em go in the garden 
with you now, for fear it '11 be a chore to clean 
'em up." 

But Alice found half a dozen children waiting 
for her at the garden gate, the nurses having 
graciously yielded their permission. She was on 
the best of terms with all these girls already. A 
pleasant, felicitous manner, a real regard for their 
convenience, a just respect for their rights, had 
won their liking and respect in turn, and she had 
encountered none of the unpleasant friction she 
had dreaded. The children gathered about her 
and ran down the garden walk, where they spent 
a happy half-hour dodging in and out among the 
pea-vines, playing bo-peep with Alice, industri- 
ously trying to help by bringing now and then a 
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shrunken, half-filled pod, and listening eagerly to 
stories of her own wonderful experience. She 
told them of her happy childhood, of long days 
spent rambling over fields and hills hunting birds' 
nests, making friends with squirrels and wood- 
chucks, or taming the trout she caught in a little 
fish-pond Jack made among the alders by the 
brook. She told them about the farmyard friends 
she had at home, the horse she rode, the cow she 
milked, and the old hen that forsook her nest .at 
hatching time and left her chickens to be brought 
up by hand. They thrilled with horror when the 
game-cock killed the three pet turkeys, — a horror 
that yielded to the intense relief of laughter at 
the story of the little bantam hatching out two 
ducklings that grew in a week to be bigger than 
she was, yet followed her everywhere ; and when 
Alice returned to the house the boys and girls 
came with her, clustering together* on the steps 
below, as she sat in the kitchen doorway shelling 
peas. Her heart warmed towards these little 
creatures, as yet unspoiled by the artificial lives 
they were leading, with healthy tastes and natural 
impulses so soon to be eradicated by cultivation ; 
and when they clamored eagerly for more, she 
cast about in her mind for fresh material, and 
began to tell them the story of St. Bartholomew's 
day, She had been reading the " Rise of the 
Huguenots " only the evening before, and there 
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had lingered upon her memory through the day 
the thrilling incidents that, translated into child 
language, were stranger than an Arabian Nights' 
tale. Alice was a born story-teller. The dry 
bones of history rose to life, clothed in the flesh 
and blood of her rich imagination, interpreted by 
dramatic tones and gestures. 

" What a pretty picture ! " cried Miss Lorillard 
at one of the parlor windows. " Those children 
look like a bouquet of flowers." 

" And Martha like a sunflower," murmured Kate 
Martin from her painting. 

" What extraordinary tastes children have," re- 
marked Mrs. Collamore, adjusting her eyeglasses 
and peering at the window. " They invariably 
prefer servants' company to ours. You would 
not see them gathered about a lady that way, so 
perfectly fascinated. I wonder what she is telling 
them," she went on, uneasily rising and walking 
to the window, as Alice in the distance lifted a 
handful of pea-pods with a vivid gesture, and the 
children cowered involuntarily. " Scaring them 
to death with ghosts or burglars, I suppose. I 
wish they would come away from her ! " 

" She can't be worse than their French nurses," 
expostulated May. " Do leave them alone ! They 
have n't had such a good time since they came." 

" You judge her superficially, of course," mused 
Miss Lorillard, " and yet is it possible you still 
class that girl with common servants? " 
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"Why, yes, why not?" answered Mrs. Colla- 
more. 

" No, I don't," said May in the same breath. 
" I think she is far, far above the average." 

" Still, a servant is a servant," murmured Bertha 
Martin. 

"Ask Mr. Richards/' suggested Kate. "He 
went on an excursion with her and was gone all 
the afternoon. He ought to know." 

Richards, who was sitting just outside the win- 
dow, looked up from his newspaper with an air of 
inquiry. 

" We want your opinion of Martha," Kate con- 
tinued. " Miss Lorillard says she is n't a common 
servant." 

" I 'm hardly qualified to judge," he answered 
discreetly. " The recollection of those doughnuts 
she produced so unexpectedly just as I was dying 
of hunger on Bald Mountain would bias any 
opinion I might have." 

" That was like a servant, anyway," -remarked 
Bertha, " to be thinking of carrying up food when 
one was going to enjoy a grand, ennobling view." 

" It was like a thoughtful woman," protested 
May. ." I don't suppose in the country they look 
at these things at all as we do. The fresh young 
farmers' daughters go out to help their neighbors 
and never think of losing caste. I think there is 
something very attractive about her, and a really 
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refined look for a country girl. I love to see her 
about her work, she is so vigorous and graceful, 
and does everything so quickly and skilfully, as if 
she really enjoyed it. I wish we could get a few 
such servants. Mrs. Carrol says she does twice 
the work of any girl she ever had before." 

" I think she 's handsome," remarked old Mr. 
North, who was passing through the room, and 
whose heart Alice had won completely by a re- 
tentive memory of his preferences at table. 

" There 's a picturesque effect about her," ad- 
mitted Kate Martin, " like some of the peasant 
women one sees abroad. Those plain gingham 
dresses seem to just suit her." 

"Though probably she would look very uncouth 
in a stylish costume," supplemented Bertha. 

Miss Lorillard was listening to all these opinions 
with evident amusement. She leaned out at the 
window and spoke softly to Richards. 

" Miss Bradford is quite well able to return all 
this in kind," she said. " I had the benefit last 
night of some of her impressions of the people 
here." 

"Did you?" said Richards eagerly, laying down 
his paper. " Tell me what she said ! " 

" No, I won't betray her," answered the lady, 
shaking her head ; " but her insight is delicious. 
You were included, too." 

" That is too tantalizing," he declared, assuming 
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an attitude of greater attention. " Come ! what 
did she say? I want a fresh, unbiased native 
opinion." 

Miss Lorillard still slowly shook her head. 
"No, I can't. But she hit the bull's-eye with 
every shot." 

The children now came trooping into the parlor, 
eager to report the exciting story they had heard, 
and May was the first to guess it from their con- 
fused version. 

" It must be about the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew," she said. 

, " Religion ! " exclaimed Mrs. Collamore. " I 
never thought of that. I won't have her talk to 
my children! I won't have all those gloomy, 
narrow views put into their heads." 

" They will have to study an expurgated edi- 
tion of history, then," remarked Richards. " There 
won't be much left of it with the religion taken 
out." 

Master Arthur Collamore, a boy of thirteen, 
who had been sitting quietly in the parlor, was 
suddenly seized with a desire to test an influence 
that he learned to be so pernicious, and went out 
into the dining-room, where Alice was preparing 
to set the table. 

" Mamma says you 're nothin' but a common 
servant," he announced, sprawling on the floor 
face downwards and kicking up his heels. 
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" Is that so? " inquired Alice cheerfully, as she 
spread the cloth. 

"Yes; and she says you 're countrified, and 
all your folks are, and she says I must n't asso- 
ciate with you, for fear I '11 pick up your countri- 
fied talk." 

" Now, that 's trouble," said Alice, with so much 
sorrow in her voice that the boy lifted his head 
and stared. " I don't know what to do about it. 
You see there 's a partridge's nest that I found 
over in the woods, and I thought of taking you 
children to see it, but I don't suppose there 's 
anything in the world more countrified than a 
partridge's nest. You don't have them at all in 
New York, do you ? And then those big trout ! 
They are very countrified, and don't talk any sort 
of grammar. It would n't do to take you fishing 
with me, either." 

The boy's eyes began to gleam with apprecia- 
tion. " You 've got the bulge "on me now ! " he 
declared. "That partridge's nest takes the rag 
right off the bush. I '11 come down." 

" See here, young man ! " said Alice ; " if I am 
going to show you that nest, it 's going to be 
honor bright, and no fooling. I don't want you 
around pleasant and respectful one day and hate- 
ful and saucy the. next." 

" Now you 're shoutin' ! " said the child. " I 
can behave when I want to, every time. Never 
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mind the women ! I don't care much for style 
myself. Would n't mind a little thing like that. 
Will you show me the partridge's nest? " 

" Yes, I '11 show you the partridge's nest," she 
answered, " if you '11 be very careful not to ruin 
your choice English. I can't promise about the 
big trout, for those are a" good way off and I 
never go without my father." 

" Big trout ! " exclaimed a voice without, and 
the blinds opened wide enough to admit Rich- 
ards's broad shoulders as he leaned in at the win- 
dow. " I did n't mean to listen," he explained, 
" but anything about big trout I believe I 'd hear 
a block away. Where are they ? " 

Her hands were full of knives, which she was 
laying around the table, and she stood looking at 
him with that mocking resemblance. A red hand- 
kerchief was tied about her dark hair; she was 
picturesque as a gypsy. " We don't tell," she 
answered. " There 's an esprit du corps among 
fishermen. If you were a true fisherman you 
would respect it." 

" Get away ! get away ! get away, you sassy thing ! 
Get away from dat window, my sweetheart and dove ! " 

sang Arthur, as he climbed out at a window. 
Richards withdrew his head long enough to make 
an unsuccessful grab at his nephew, and then 
leaned in again. 
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" Ah ! Miss Alice," he pleaded, " you 're aw- 
fully hard on me. You made fun of me the first 
moment you saw me, and you 've done nothing 
but laugh at me ever since. Do relent and be 
gracious just this once ! " 

His coaxing mariner was irresistible, and she 
was only delaying the pleasure of granting his 
request. " It 's a long way from here," she said, 
" six or eight miles, and a very secret, occult place. 
Only a few people dream of there being trout in 
the pond. Father and I are going there after the 
first rain, and I '11 ask him if he is willing to take 
you too. I have n't authority to reveal the secret, 
but I '11 use my influence in your behalf." 

" Thanks, ever so much ! " he began. " It 
rained last night, you know — " But she had dis- 
appeared into the kitchen. 

" Elusive young woman ! " he murmured to 
himself, as he withdrew from the window and 
closed the blinds. " You 're shy, and you 're 
daring ; you 're not one bit afraid of me, and 
you blush whenever I speak to you. There 's 
something about you I don't fathom." 
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VI - 

THE friendship between Alice and Miss 
Lorillard fed, like an air-plant, on unsub- 
stantial things, — on looks and glances, a mur- 
mured salutation in the morning, a few words in 
the doorway or by the garden gate. The world at 
large dismissed it lightly as one of Miss Lorillard's 
eccentricities, or a character study ; but all looked 
at Alice with increased interest, to see what it was 
that attracted such distinguished attention. Even 
the Miss Martins smiled graciously upon her when 
she came to put their rooms in order in the morn- 
ing, and admired her strength and activity. 

" I wish I had a little of your vigor," murmured 
Bertha, plaintively. " Mr. Richards admires the 
English girls ; he says they look so healthy and 
blooming. I believe he would like a woman to 
be strong as a dray-horse. I wish I had brought 
some dumb-bells with me. Can't you think of 
some gentle, light exercise I might begin with, to 
get up my strength ? " 

" Why, yes," said Alice, as she threw on a mat- 
tress, " why not make your bed every day ? That 
is light exertion, and would exercise the muscles 
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of your arms and ehest and back. It would call 
in play — " 

" Well, upon my word ! " remarked her sister, 
looking up from her book, " that would be very 
convenient for you ! " 

"Oh, you could.pull it to pieces again," returned 
Alice cheerfully. "That would be still more 
exercise, and you would n't feel then that you 
had done anything useful. ,, 

Kate looked at her narrowly, but Alice's ex- 
pression was guileless. The door stood open 
into May Collamore's room, and when, a moment 
after, Alice went in and closed it behind her, May 
looked up with a glance of gratitude. 

" Martha," she said at length, as Alice was 
busy about the room, " I did not mean to repel 
you brusquely the other day, but I was taken by 
surprise. I have the kindest, most friendly feel- 
ing towards you ; I admire your dignity and in- 
dependence, — more than that, I like you." 

"Thank you, Miss Collamore," said Alice 
unresponsively. 

May walked to the window and played ner- 
vously with the fringes of the curtain. 

" I wish I knew your secret sources of happi- 
ness," she began in a pathetic voice, without 
looking behind her. "You seem so buoyant 
and cheerful in spite of — everything, and 1 am 
so unhappy." 
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Alice was moved against her inclination. 
" That is natural," she said ; " ill health depresses 
any one." 

" No ; but it was so before I was ill," May went 
on. " I have had everything in life, and I never 
have been happy as you seem to be." 

Her words were so directly in the line of some 
of Alice's recent meditations that she spoke 
mainly to formulate her own theory. " I suppose 
a good deal of my happiness is the mere joy of 
youth and health ; and then I have yet in antici- 
pation much that you were tired of long ago. 
Your taste has been cloyed with dainties; the 
bread and butter of existence is still sweet to me. 
Those to whom life brings everything are not as 
happy as those who bring everything to life." 

" Why, Martha, you are quite a theorizer ! " said 
May flippantly, checking the girl's earnestness as 
if it had presumed upon her own. " I suppose 
you verify the old saw, ' Be good and you '11 be 
happy.' I wonder if Mrs. Carrol could spare me 
a couple more pillows.** She turned to her dress- 
ing-bureau, and lightly hummed a tune. 

Alice shut her lips together and said not a 
word ; ' but a few moments later, when she went 
into Miss Lorillard's room, the tears were shining 
in her eyes. Her friend sprang up and closed the 
door. " Is anything the matter ? " she asked. 
" Has anybody been — " 
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" No ; and I should n't care if they had," Alice 
smiled, through her tears. " It 's May Collamore. 
She will speak a few earnest, pathetic words, and 
I think I may come near her; but if I let my 
heart speak out in answer, she gently snubs me 
by relapsing into a flippant tone, and leaves me* 
high and dry with my emotion on my hands." 

" Oh, that is May !" said Miss Lorillard. "She 
has an occasional impulse for a lofty flight, but no 
strength of pinion to stay there ; and she does n't 
like the rarefied atmosphere. But it is n't to every 
one that she will give even these glimpses of sin- 
cerity. I know she likes you." 

" She does n't recognize me," said Alice, " and 
she never will." 

" You expect too much of people," Miss Loril- 
lard answered. " You don't realize how the world 
judges. I could n't do as you are doing here. I 
wonder at you every day. And even you would 
not have the courage if you knew this old world 
as I do." 

" Well," said Alice, as s*he beat up the pillows, 
" perhaps what I call philosophy is merely igno- 
rance, and perhaps I shall not carry it through ; 
but I was very sure of myself when I came. And 
such people as Mrs. Collamore and the Martins 
I don't mind one bit, — there my theories work 
well ; it 's only when I come to those that might 
be friends, like May Collamore, that I find it dis- 
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agreeable. Mr. Richards for instance " — her 
color deepened a little, and she bent over the 
wash-stand, — " we went up the mountain, you 
know, and he was perfectly courteous and friend- 
ly, and last night he called at our house, and 
father and mother liked him very much; and 
father is coming after dinner to drive us over to 
Loon Pond, fishing. And you know it will excite 
remark, and one shrinks from that. Then when 
the gentlemen come up for Sundays, — to be 
sure, I am only here Monday morning at break- 
fast, but some of them look at me ! That Mr. 
Collamore, I cannot bear him! To-morrow," 
she added brightly, changing the subject, as she 
paused before leaving, " you are to go home with 
me and spend the afternoon. I want you to see 
my home, and know my father and mother. I 
could talk to you all day, to make up for the 
years I have n't known you." 

Miss Lorillard sat musing after Alice had gone. 
" If I have any power or influence/ ' she said 
decidedly, " I '11 use it to give that girl an oppor- 
tunity. With all her capacity for living,- to be 
buried in this social grave ! What can her people 
be thinking of ? — for of course she has people 
capable of thinking." 

A little later, when Mrs. Carrol came up with 
May's pillows, Miss Lorillard called her into her 
room. " Come in and sit down," she said. " You 
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look very weary, and you ought to take a few 
minutes 1 rest. With your two efficient girls things 
ought not to suffer." 

Miss LorillarcTs dignity was of the kind that 
quells pushing assumption ; simplicity was not 
overawed by it. Mrs. Carrol sank wearily into a 
chair and turned back her apron. 

" How cool and comfortable it is up here ! " she 
said. " Yes ; I 've got good help. I don't know 
what I should have done if it had n't been for 
Alice. She 's the best help I 've ever had, and 
she knows all about your ways, — broiling steak 
and ham and baking meat half raw in the middle, 
and making all those fancy things for dessert, let- 
tuce cut up with mustard and vinegar and cream, 
— you like it, I suppose. It was real good of Mrs. 
Bradford to let her come, and I shan't forget it 
very soon." 

Miss Lorillard saw that the gates of talk were 
well opened, and discreetly waited until Mrs. Carrol 
presently resumed : " Fact is, the Bradfords are 
land poor. Mr. Bradford won't sell an acre .of his 
farm because it belonged to his grandfather ; and 
it 's all got to be kept up in shape, and what with 
cutting alders, and draining swamps, and laying 
wall, and buying every kind of new machine, the 
only wonder is that he ever has a cent to live on. 
The boy had to be put through college, and Alice 
must go away to boarding-school and learn French 
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and Dutch and all the ' ologies,' and they buy so 
many books and papers that I should think they'd 
have to scrimp on something. Mrs. Bradford and 
Alice always look well enough, but their clothes 
really ain't as handsome as mine. I dare say the 
girl is glad of a chance to earn a little money, 
though I 'm just as much obliged to her as if she 
came for nothing." 

"She has a brother, then?" inquired Miss 
Lorillard. 

" Yes ; Jonathan he quit Medford as soon as he 
had legs to go, and he never comes back now. 
I Ve never seen much of him, being off at school 
and college all the time, and now they say he *s 
married a rich girl down to New York and stepped 
right into a good place down there, and is making 
money hand over fist. He ain't the child of this 
woman. Mr. Bradford buried his first wife the 
year before we came here, and now he 's living 
with his second, and she's mother to Alice. 
They never visit Jonathan's wife, — all only Mr. 
Bradford, he goes down once in a while." 

"Doesn't Alice ever go to see her brother?" 
inquired Miss Lorillard. 

" I don't believe she 's set eyes on him since he 
was married ! " replied Mrs. Carrol in a stage 
whisper, " and I never could find out as he gave 
her so much as a present. That bark boat she 
had last year I thought was from him sure ; but 

7 
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lo and behold it was one of her uncles gave it to 
her. Mrs. Bradford comes of real nice folks ; she 
was old Dr. Lyman the minister's daughter. I 
can remember when he came here twenty-five 
years ago, and she was as pretty spoken a girl as 
ever you see. Tryon Bradford was a widower 
then with this little boy, and she married him. 
But dear me ! there 's my pies in the oven and 
I 'm afraid the girls won't think of them." 

Mrs. Carrol hurried away and left Miss Lorillard 
still musing. 

" I wonder how it will all turn out ! If Theodore 
Richards is going off fishing and mountain climb- 
ing with her there 's no use in trying to make May 
appreciate her ; and then, I 'm afraid in some way 
she will get a hurt before the summer is over, 
though perhaps her fine firm temper will save 
her." 

Mr. Richards, meantime, was gently breaking 
unpleasant tidings to his fair friend May, who 
came down on the piazza looking unusually bright 
and bewitching, a color in her delicate cheeks 
and a new vigor in her step. He sprang to meet 
her, and placed her low steamer-chair in a shaded 
corner. 

" I 'm ever so well to-day," she said brightly, her 
eyes sparkling up at him through a mist of golden 
hair. " I wonder if you could n't get that canoe, 
and I'd try to go on the lake. What is it?" 



she demanded, the brightness going out of her 
face. "There's something in the way." 

" Oh, nothing of consequence," he assured her 
politely. " I can get off. I had only promised 
to go fishing this afternoon." 

"With whom?" 

"Mr. Bradford; he's going. to some famous 
place that nobody knows of, five or six miles 
away, and said he would drive over for me after 
dinner, and as I could n't think of anything else 
to kill time I was going to look at the place. 
But it 's of no consequence." 

" Famous — when nobody knows of it ! " she 
remarked. " Oh, well, of course I shall not let 
you give it up. Is that where you were last 
evening in the rain ? " 

He assented. 

" Calling on Martha," she mused, without 
emphasis. "And the father is to take you 
fishing." 

"No, he isn't," said Richards. "You are to 
take me canoeing." 

" Oh, I shan't go ! " May declared. " I 'm not 
able to. I don't know what made me think of 
the thing. Dr. Crawford would be wild." 

She sat, looking very sweet and sad, with an air 
of plaintive resignation that exasperated him ; so 
that, when afterwards his sister attacked him on 
the same subject, he answered her with the rough- 
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ness by which the natural man may sometimes 
find relief when even the polished gentleman is 
talking to his sister. 

" Yes, I did go to the Bradfords' last night, and 
I shall go there again. They are respectable, well- 
bred people, as far as I can see, and if they choose 
to let their daughter take the position she has 
done here, it is their own affair. The world has 
all sorts of people in it, and there 's quite a sec- 
tion of it outside of New York, and you and I 
can't set up our standards for every one else. 
This servant-girl, as you call her, compares favor- 
ably with a good many people I Ve seen received 
at your house. She seems to be good enough for 
Irene Lorillard's friendship. At any rate, I Ve 
given up my whole summer to you and May, and 
I 'm doing what really belongs to Collamore ; and 
if I devote nine tenths of my time to your ca- 
prices, I don't want any comment or interference 
if I spend the other tenth to suit myself. If this 
Mr. Bradford can provide me with any sport in 
this dull hole, I shall take it, and treat him like 
a gentleman. And please don't faint away at the 
announcement, but Martha is going too ! " 
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VII. 

THE fishing excursion began a new chapter 
in the acquaintance between Alice Bradford 
and Theodore Richards. On their walk to the 
mountain he had been courteous but indifferent ; 
on his visit at her home the evening before his 
conversation had been mainly with her father and 
mother ; on this afternoon she seemed for the 
first time to awaken in him a distinct and indi- 
vidual interest ; and during their ride over, as 
she sat beside him in silent gladness, her spirits 
rising with the rapid motion and her heart as 
light as a bobolink's song, she could feel that 
while he talked with her father on a wide range 
of subjects he was listening always for her occa- 
sional word, and that not a look or gesture or 
change of position on her part escaped him. 

When they reached their destination, Mr. Brad- 
ford found himself unable to go out with them as 
he had intended, having come partly on business 
which unexpectedly took him ten miles farther, 
and he reluctantly left them. Alice was vaguely 
excited by the change in her companion's de- 
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meanor, — an excitement that nerved and stead- 
ied her ; while she was not for a moment deceived, 
but was perhaps too much disposed to underesti- 
mate his sincerity. She assumed that this marked 
devotion was only what he had given to a hundred 
girls before her, and would yet give to a hundred 
more, and she cared for him individually as little 
as he did for her ; but he represented to her the 
whole race of ideal young men, concerning whom 
had been woven her most indefinite fancies, and 
seemed to open before her a door through which 
she might look upon a world that had been hid- 
den from her except in dreams, — a world where 
youth and beauty received their dues of homage 
and devotion, and where brave men rendered to 
fair women all chivalrous attentions. With the 
same half-humorous sense of playing a part that 
she had had when assuming a servant's duties, 
she now surrendered to Richards the light rod 
and basket that she could so well have carried 
herself ; suffered him to help her carefully across 
stone-walls over which she could have walked 
without stooping ; and when they reached the 
water's edge, stifled her impatience to bail out the 
boat and rig the anchor-stone as she was wont to 
do, seating herself upon the grass to await in lady- 
like helplessness his signal for embarkation. 

" How soon I could pick it up ! " she thought, 
a sense of power stirring within her, a suggestion 
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rising to try her skill at the exciting game of flir- 
tation, for which the cards seemed thrust into her 
hand. It was only a suggestion, — hardly a temp- 
tation. "No; I '11 be myself," she thought, ." and 
that, I hope, is common sense ! " 

They were upon the bank of a muddy, sluggish 
stream several rods wide, the slow current waving 
long weeds and grasses beneath the water, and the 
surface fringed with lily-pads. The banks were 
overhung with low-growing bushes, wild roses 
festooned with clematis, and brilliant nightshade 
gleaming through the green. The boat, a rough, 
unpainted punt, proved tight and dry, and when 
all was ready he took her hand and carefully 
helped her on board. He paddled slowly up the 
stream, Alice leaning over the prow and gazing 
into the turbid current to direct his course among 
the sunken rocks, until they entered a small pond 
perhaps half a mile in diameter. The shores 
were at first low and swampy, covered with over- 
hanging bushes, and then rose the surrounding 
hills clothed with forest. It was a still, lonely 
spot, the faint tinkle of a distant cow-bell seem- 
ing to suggest rather than relieve their isolation 
from human companionship. Low-flying swallows 
darted to and fro, stooping now and then to splash 
their breasts in the water; brilliant, red-winged 
blackbirds walked about on the lily-pads, or flew 
up, startled, to flute their musical o-ka-lee from 
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the bushes on the shore ; kingbirds hovered about 
the higher branches, and a catbird screamed in 
alarm from a covert near her nest. There was 
some spell in the utter stillness of air and water ; 
a . sultry summer afternoon brooded over the 
lonely* silence with low-hanging clouds ; and they 
involuntarily hushed their voices in awe-stricken 
tones, as if afraid of waking the sleeping demons 
of the lake. 

" Jove, what a place for deer ! " exclaimed 
Richards in a half-whisper. " If this was up in 
the Adirondacks I should say that reddish stone 
over there was surely a deer. I half expect to 
see it disappear even now. But it does n't look 
much like trout." 

" No," returned Alice in the same tone. " Fa- 
ther says there must be cold springs in the 
bottom, where they lie. Keep to the starboard 
around the lily-pads, and drop the anchor in about 
the middle of that clear space. Hark ! " she 
whispered, as a splash broke the stillness, and in 
the distance a circle widened out upon the water. 
" That was a trout 1 " 

In an instant was dispelled all the vague 
romance of Richards's subtle devotion, Alice's 
fanciful dreams, and the spell of the weird lone- 
Jiness. The sound of that far-off splash had 
aroused the sportsman's instinct so strong in 
both of them, and all else was forgotten in the 
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sacred fury of the fisherman. Richards propelled 
the boat with powerful muffled strokes, as they 
keenly scanned the surface of the water, and if 
they still spoke in whispers, it was for fear of 
frightening the fish. Alice broke her resolve to 
be helpless and ladylike, by lowering the anchor- 
stone gently into the water, and then offered to 
help Richards put his fly-rod together. Another 
trout had jumped near _ them, and they were 
wrought up with still excitement. She held the 
slender joints for him while he laced in the tackle, 
and though he was grateful for the dexterity that 
anticipated every want, it was not until afterwards 
that he remembered how graceful and shapely 
her hands were, or how pretty the pink fingers 
looked against the dark wood. He did remember, 
however, to bait her hook for her ; she bethought 
herself to allow it, and then they began fishing. 
A half-pound trout soon struck his fly and made 
a desperate fight for life, and after an hour or two 
of good sport his basket was half full. The trout 
were all at the surface, and Alice, with bait, had 
taken only pumpkin-seeds and shiners. 

" It is too bad I should have all the sport," 
he said, at length remembering his companion. 
" Take my rod and make a cast." 

" Oh, no, thank you ! " she said. " I like to 
watch your game. Besides, I Ve sometimes 
caught a trout off the bottom larger than all 
these children at the surface playing with flies." 
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They moved soon after, paddling a short dis- 
tance and anchoring again, and presently Alice's 
line was vigorously seized. 

" That acts like a trout," said he critically ; and 
an instant after a yellow gleam flashed across the 
surface. " It 's a trout, and a big one ! " he cried, 
beside himself with excitement. " Pull him in ! " 

"I can't," she panted, her lips compressed, 
her eyes gleaming. " He 's too big. I 've got to 
let him run." 

" Don't slacken the line an instant ! " cried 
Richards, leaning eagerly forward. " You must n't 
let him come to the surface that way, — now give 
him the butt ! What a pity you have n't more 
line ! There, he 's lost ! " as the trout dived under 
the boat. And in his transport he laid his hand 
upon the rod. 

"Let go my fish-pole, will you?" she cried 
peremptorily, an angry light in her eyes. 

He instantly withdrew his- hand and sat in 
perfect silence while she went on with her con- 
test until a two-pound trout was floundering in 
the boat, and Alice fell upon it like a tigress to 
secure it 

"You did that splendidly, — both of you ! " he 
said warmly. " It was a gallant fight ! " 

The struggle over, Alice's excitement collapsed. 
" What a pity that it should have been I who 
caught him I " she mused, admiring the beautiful 
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creature in his expiring struggles. " On your 
light rod it would have given you such sport ! 
Mr. Richards," she began again, with downcast 
eyes, " I beg your pardon I should n't have 
spoken to you that way; but I was so ex- 
cited." 

" Oh, don't ! " he said, repelling her apology 
with the palm of his hand. " With such a trout 
as that cutting capers, one is n't responsible. I 
thought your language was remarkably good. 
I 'd no business to touch your rod. I ought to 
have been pitched out of the boat" 

She cast her bait in the water again ; but Rich- 
ards reeled in his line and hooked the flies to the 
rod. 

" Not fish any more ! " she exclaimed, " this is 
the best time of day." 

" No," he answered, " they 've stopped jumping. 
Besides, your brilliant performance has spoiled 
my sport. I 've had enough of half-pound trout. 
I 'd rather talk with you." 

He leaned forward on the low seat, his arms 
crossed upon his knees, and looked at her 
earnestly. "I wish I knew more about you, 
Miss Alice," he said ; " you are a new revelation 
to me." 

" Oh, no ! " she returned, almost impatiently, 
"there's nothing complex or mysterious about 
me. 
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"You are not in the least like most girls I 
know," he went on ; " you are like a new dis- 
covery." 

" That is a disastrous beginning," she laughed, 
" inasmuch as most girls you know are lovely and 
charming, — or ought to be, in your eyes. Tell 
me I 'm like them, if you must say something." 

"You are only pretending to misunderstand 
me," he answered. " You are all that, and more. 
They fall short of you." 

It struck Alice that if this was the beginning of 
a flirtation, it was rather a clumsy piece of work. 
It would have complimented her intelligence if 
he had taken the pains necessary to a finer and 
more skilful opening. " Mr. Richards," she be- 
gan, looking at him with shy daring, " I 'm not 
like them in one respect : I don't like insincere 
compliments. I 'm not used to them ; I don't 
know how to take them ; and they affront my 
intelligence. I shall like you so much better if 
you always treat me with absolute sincerity." 

" You ask too much, — more than you can give 
yourself," he returned. " Was it absolute sincerity 
to offer me something to eat the first time I saw 
you?" 

" I don't mind that sort of thing," she answered, 
smiling. " I can take a joke, I hope. You may 
tell me I'm perfectly beautiful, if it's only to 
make fun of me." 
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"Shall you be in the city next winter?" he 
asked abruptly. 

" I may be," she answered. " I generally go to 
see my uncles in Springfield and Worcester." 

" Oh, no. I meant New York," he explained. 

She looked amused. " That was green of me ! 
I should have known that nothing but New York 
was the city." 

He continued to contemplate her reflectively, 
and she pulled up a diminutive pumpkin-seed 
and dangled it wriggling between them, intercept- 
ing his regard. He hastened to take it off the 
hook. 

" Throw him in again, as far as you can," she 
requested. " Wh*at time is it? " 

He looked at his watch. " Five minutes of six." 

" Let us go, then. We must not keep father 
waiting." 

Richards pulled in the dripping anchor-stone 
and turned the boat towards home. The clouds 
were breaking in the west, and the landscape was 
bathed in sunset light, the tree-tops standing out 
distinct and clear; but shadows lay .in all the 
hollows of the hills, or crept over the water. 
They moved down the lake in a silence like that 
of intimate friendship, watching the lights and 
shadows with their lovely reflections, or listening 
to a cow-boy on the hillside calling the cattle 
home. 
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" There 's one thing I like about you, Mr. 
Richards," she remarked, as they drew near the 
landing. " You enjoy a scene like this just as I 
do." 

He looked at her with an inscrutable expression. 
" Mention any other little particulars as they occur 
to you," he said. 

And later, as they sat eating their supper under 
a great chestnut-tree that grew in the open pas- 
ture near the road, Alice began : " I feel so sorry 
for those young ladies at the house. Why don't 
they go out every afternoon on the lake or into 
the woods, and take their books and work and 
their supper with them, and have a beautiful 
time? and why don't you put it in their heads? 
Surely they can stay in the house at home." 

" Would n't like it ; have n't the least taste for 
it," he answered. " Think of the snakes and 
spiders, eating with their fingers, and spoiling 
their dresses ! Imagine my sister here sitting on 
the damp ground with her back against a rock ! 
She would be ill for a week. If you had n't 
snubbed me so relentlessly, Miss Alice, I was 
going to tell you how much I admire the way 
you get pleasure out of existence, — your good 
taste and insight to enjoy the simple pleasures 
that may be had for the asking. Most young 
ladies I know would faint at the sight of such a 
boat as that we went out in to-day, or be killed 
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by a climb up Bald Mountain; but you have 
enjoyed with me two most delightful afternoons, 
and I am sure you would prefer as devoutly as 
I do this gypsy supper out of doors to a scram- 
ble after salad and cream at a party. I don't see 
why it should affront your intelligence for me to 
tell you so." 

" I think you are mistaken," she said warmly, 
" or else your acquaintance has been exceptional. 
I am sure there are plenty of town-bred girls — 
young ladies in society — who enjoy laying aside 
their fine dress and conventional manners, and go 
heart and soul into wild country life. You don't 
know what some of these young ladies could do if 
they tried, nor how much they would enjoy it." 

" Do you think I ought to take the Miss Martins 
and Miss Crouse off for a picnic supper? Thanks ; 
I should rather go with you." 

" If you won't take them, I shall. I had a beau- 
tiful time off in the woods with the children the 
other day, and it was fairly touching to see how 
the little things enjoyed it." 

" Yes, that was awfully good of you," he said. 
" Barnum's Circus was nowhere beside that par- 
tridge's nest. Arty has been in ecstasies about 
you ever since. He thinks there 's nobody half 
so charming. I didn't suppose the little rascal 
had so much discrimination. But you would find 
the young ladies another matter." 
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" Well," she said decidedly, " I *m going to try 
it, anyway. I '11 make up a party in our large 
boat, and you see if -every one I ask does n't go." 

" Ah, but if you are going I '11 go too," he 
answered ; his manner full of tender devotion. 

She menaced him with her eyes. 

" Absolute sincerity, every time," he protested. 
He was lying full length on the grass beside her, 
his straw hat pushed over to shade his deep blue 
eyes, which looked so powerful and persuasive 
that Alice strengthened her defences. She did 
not propose to surrender to broad shoulders and 
a handsome face. It was easy to see that he was 
used to being irresistible. Other girls had spoiled 
him. 

" Are you in the habit of accepting invitations 
before you get them?" she asked. 

" Only yours," he answered. " Generally I 
don't accept at all." 

" There comes father ! " she cried, as a wagon 
appeared in the distance, and they hastened to 
meet him. 

During their homeward ride Alice was the ob- 
ject of Richards's incessant solicitude. He was 
afraid that she had done too much, and asked if 
she was tired ; when a light breeze blew he drew 
her shawl closer about her ; and then, discovering 
a scratch from a fish-hook on one of her fingers, 
he drew a court-plaster case from his pocket and 
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tenderly dressed the wound. Alice found herself 
enjoying it all with great amusement and interest. 
She had read a hundred variations of the famil- 
iar magazine love-story concerning the debonair 
young gentleman from the city who wins the 
heart of the unsophisticated country maiden with 
his assumed devotion and tender speeches only 
to fling it aside when tired of the sport, and she 
did not propose to figure in any such drama; 
nevertheless, if he chose to rehearse his part it 
amused her to see how it was done. She answered 
his soft phrases with matter-of-fact simplicity, 
laughed at his absurd anxiety, and let fly an oc- 
casional shaft of light ridicule or sarcasm. They 
were all in high spirits, going over every particu- 
lar of the afternoon's sport ; and the murmured 
asides between Alice and Richards were not au- 
dible on the front seat where Mr. Bradford sat 
turning towards them to listen. But when, after 
reaching home and relating all her adventures as 
she made merry over her. late supper with her 
father, she found herself once more in her own 
room, her excitement left her in a soft and pleasant 
reverie. The open windows beckoned her to lis- 
ten to the whisper of the tree-tops in the dark- 
ness, and the stars seemed to look into her soul. 
Richards's voice echoed again in her ears, and 
when she shut her eyes his face came vividly 
before her, with its charming, persuasive glance. 

8 
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She paused before the little card picture on the 
bracket and renewed her comparison. How old 
it was, — the colors already turning ! A boyish 
face, too, its promise perhaps never fulfilled ex- 
cept in her imagination. "You are a dream," 
she murmured ; " he is reality ! " 

And Richards, at that n\pfnent, was prome- 
nading across the lawn before Carrol's with May 
Collamore upon his arm. She wore some dainty 
costume that became her like the plumage of a 
bird, — a costume wonderful in effect, inscrutable 
in detail. There was misty yellow lace into which 
melted the curves of her chin and the whiteness 
of her throat ; a hint of black velvet relieved with 
soft distinctness the rose-tinted face and golden 
hair; and the flowing lines of drapery that fol- 
lowed the outlines of her figure suddenly diverged 
into a spreading train whose billows rustled behind 
her over the grass. 

"Walk! walk!" she said impatiently. "I must 
get tired — dead tired — so I can sleep to-night. 
Tell me more. I don't care about the fish or the 
cow-bell or the blackbirds. Tell me about Mar- 
tha, and what you said to her. Come ! you have 
sacrificed your summer to amuse me ; that will 
amuse me. You talked about the fish? Well, 
that was n't all. Tell me ! how did you begin ? 
Did you look at her very tenderly and invite her 
to tell you about herself? " 
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" Well, you see," he answered, "she 's a little 
out of the common run, and the ordinary open- 
ings seemed inadequate," 

" If she 's out of the common run I suppose 
you told her so. I know ! You told her she was 
a new revelation to you ; that she was different 
from all the girls you knew." 

"Do you suppose I put off all that until to- 
day?" he inquired. "We had time for that on 
the mountain." 

"I'll tell you what will take with her," said 
May. " Tell her she has roused your better nature, 
— that you long for a higher life, and she can 
help you to be better. Did you ever try that on 
me? " she reflected. " Somebody has." 

She interrupted his reply with a sudden pas- 
sionate eagerness, clasping his arm with both 
hands. " O Theodore, what ages ago we went 
through all that together, and what a dreary suc- 
cession of you there has been ever since ! I feel 
a hundred years old. I wish I was back where 
that girl is with her fresh enjoyment ! I suppose 
'she believes everything you say to her." 

He laid his hand tightly on both of hers and 
leaned over her in the darkness, his careless man- 
ner gone, a ring of truth in his voice. " May ! " 
he said, " shall we begin again at the very begin- 
ning, and treat each other with absolute sincerity? 
If I will always speak the truth to you, will you 
always believe me?" 
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"No/' she answered, "it's impossible. We 
could n't be sincere if we tried, and if either of us 
succeeded the other would n't believe it. I like 
to be deceived and humbugged, — all women do, 
I suppose, — and all I feel bad about is that I am 
losing my capacity for being deceived. You see 
how it is ! I can't even humbug myself." 
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VIII. 

AS Alice had anticipated, her invitations to a 
picnic on the lake were eagerly accepted. 
Miss Lorillard had brought back from her visit at 
the Bradfords' glowing accounts of the spacious, 
old-fashioned house, with its magnificent elms and 
air of hereditary consequence, of the great fire- 
places and brass andirons, the antique, claw-footed 
furniture, tall clocks, and rare old china, that had 
raised Alice considerably in the general estima- 
tion ; and she had not failed to do jastice to the 
simple good breeding and charming hospitality of 
Tryon Bradford and his .wife. 

" Irene Lorillard can do what she pleases," said 
Mrs. Martin in confidence to her daughters, " and 
since she visits these people of course she must 
'make them out something extraordinary ; still, I 
cannot see any possible objection to going to a 
picnic with this girl, even as her guests. You 
cannot possibly be so situated as to have to re- 
ceive her in turn, and in the country I suppose 
these things are all mixed up, anyway. As long 
as. you need the change, I would go. And if yoiL 
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do go, treat her as an equal. It is according to 
Scripture, and will please the poor thing so, if 
you do." 

The mere anticipation of the excursion was de- 
lightful in the stagnation of existence at Carrol's, 
and the girls consulted eagerly with Alice con- 
cerning what they should wear, and how many 
shawls and overshoes would be needed, till she 
felt a friendly glow at her heart for the pretty 
creatures that gathered about her. They were 
young girls like herself, and their former distance 
and indifference were only natural in the place she 
had taken ; she could almost be friends with the 
Martins. 

May Collamore had declined with effusive grat- 
itude, feeling unequal to the exertion; and, to 
the secret chagrin and disappointment of the rest, 
Richards was not invited. Alice passed him at 
the gate on her way home after dinner. " Mr. 
Richards," she said wistfully, "I wish I could 
have asked you, but my boat does n't hold but 
six, and that includes all the young ladies ; 
besides, if Miss Collamore isn't able to go I 
thought you would want to stay with her. And 
if. by and by she should suddenly feel better I 
want you to take my canoe and bring her on to 
join us." 

Richards had a very sweet smile. It shone 
warm on Alice now. His eyes approved her. 
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" Thank you ! " he said. " You are a good girl, 
Miss Alice. There is n't one woman in "a hun- 
dred that would have done so much for all these 
people." 

" There you are wrong," she said, smiling back 
at him over her shoulder. "You underrate us. 
Don't exalt me at the expense of others." 

It proved a delicious afternoon. The lake re- 
flected the deep blue of the unclouded sky, and 
a fresh breeze rippled its surface into dancing 
waves that flashed in the sunlight with irresistible 
invitation. Alice was already in her boat when 
the young ladies assembled at the rendezvous, 
and they marvelled at the ease and skill with 
which she drew up alongside the pier, and after- 
wards gazed in wonder at her graceful, powerful 
strokes, as the boat swiftly cut the surface of the 
water, their admiration tempered with secret sat- 
isfaction in their own slender frames, their tightly 
gloved hands, and unruffled elegance of dress. 
" What a strong creature ! " they murmured in 
the midst of their gratitude. " It would kill me 
to do like that ! " But as Alice rowed on it 
looked so easy, after all, that when about half- 
way up the lake there was a sudden epidemic of 
desire to learn. 

" Certainly," Alice answered to their inquiries ; 
" any one can try, but it is not as easy as it looks." 
She gave up her place to two eager aspirants, and 
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sat down in the stern at Miss LorillarcTs feet. 
"Yes, i am a little tired," she admitted. The 
tightly gloved ladies made wild work at rowing, 
and Alice had now and then to rescue an oar that 
had been buried so deep in the water that the 
delicate oarswoman could not bring it up. "I 
land your crabs for you," she said, laughing. 

She leaned lightly back against Miss Lorillard, 
and throwing her arm across her friend's lap 
picked up one of her hands caressingly. "I 
wonder," she said softly, " if my hands feel as 
strange to other women as other women's hands 
feel to me." 

" In what way? " the other asked. 

" So soft and velvety," Alice answered. " My 
palms are hard and strong." 

" You have the most beautiful hands I ever saw, 
with one exception," said Miss Lorillard, running 
the slender fingers through her own. 

" I know it/' the girl replied. " They have 
always been a real pleasure to me." 

" Even their rough service cannot spoil them," 
she went on ; " but these hands are not meant for 
'such hard usage." 

" They are not meant for idleness, I hope," 
Alice interposed quickly. 

" No ; but there are various kinds of service, 
and there is fitness in everything. Do you expect 
that all your life these exquisite hands will wash 
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and iron and bake and brew, and all your other 
abilities lie idle?" 

" No," returned Alice decidedly, " I don't. 
But I am not impatient. Some day my own 
shall come to me. You have come." 

" It is sometimes sublime to wait," said her 
friend, "but not always. There is an ignoble 
patience, a noble discontent You have no right, 
with your capacity, to rest satisfied with your 
present attainment." 

Alice looked up with a glance that startled her. 
She had struck deeper than she thought. " You 
must think twice before you say such things to 
me. My ignoble content was "not won without 
hard fighting, and it is no kindness to me to dis- 
turb it. Remember I 'm not like May Collamore, 
to trifle with my own earnestness." 

They had spoken in low murmurs together, and 
now Alice turned to the rest. " I must coach my 
crew," she said. " You have great privileges. I 
was taught by the stroke of the Harvard crew." 
She began to rattle off technical terms with a 
volubility that surprised them. 

"Who was he?" inquired one. 

" Ah, that is telling ! " she replied. 

The young ladies were soon wearied with the 
physical exertion, and Alice resumed the oars. 
At the end of the lake the forest respectfully 
retired a short distance, and there rose from the 
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shore a smooth, grassy knoll, shaded by three 
great oaks. A flat rock in the middle had served 
as a table for many a picnic party ; a fireplace 
of blackened stones bore silent witness to by- 
gone corn-roasts ; and sardine-boxes, clam-shells, 
and other familiar litter gave a sense of human 
occupation. 

" Yes, it is a lovely place naturally," Alice ad- 
mitted, as they climbed the steep ascent and 
turned to indulge in breathless raptures, "but 
people are spoiling it coming here so much." 
She scornfully thrust aside an ancient lemon-peel 
with her foot. " I love the real woods, where no 
one has ever been before. I 'm going to leave 
you for an hour or so to enjoy the view, while I 
go and pick some berries for our supper." 

The girls spread their shawls and cloaks upon 
the ground, and arranged themselves in pic- 
turesque attitudes. Kate Martin took out her 
sketch-book, and Miss Lorillard swung idly in a 
hammock Alice slung for her between two slender 
saplings. 

" You shall not go," she said, catching Alice's 
dress as she started to leave them, her basket on 
her arm. " Stay here with us. We don't need 
any berries, and it is a shame for us, your guests, 
to lie here in idleness while you go off alone to 
toil for us." 

"Hove it!" cried Alice fervently. "There's 
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something in it — the busy fingers, or the close 
mechanical attention, or perhaps it is only the 
woods — that sets my mind off wonderfully. I 
have the most interesting thoughts, the rarest 
fancies ! I 'm not half tired enough yet to enjoy 
resting. I want some berries for my supper 
too," she pleaded, as Miss Lorillard still held her 
dress. 

The light clasp relaxed. " Go ! " she said, her 
lip quivering a little ; " you will have better com- 
pany than ours. Some time I hope to share your 
thoughts and fancies." 

Alice wandered away into the shadows of the 
wood, a short walk bringing her to a former clear- 
ing which nature was rapidly reclaiming. Rasp- 
berry and blackberry bushes grew thickly every- 
where, and young beech and birch trees were 
springing before the nakedness of charred and 
ragged stumps. Here and there a smooth, level 
space marked the site of an old coal-pit, white 
clover growing thickly among the scattered char- 
coal ; and the finest raspberries clustered around 
its edges, or grew about the walls and through 
the doorway of an old log-cabin farther up the 
hillside. Alice knew the place well, and wan- 
dered fearlessly through the thicket, keeping 
always her general direction, her eyes and hands 
intent upon the abundant fruit, and her mind fly- 
ing upon the wings of fancy to the uttermost 
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parts of the earth. Conscious of every detail of 
the scene around her, noting with pleasure every 
picturesque effect of rock and stump, of vine and 
tree, she was nevertheless living in other scenes 
peopled with the creatures of her imagination, — 
in an absorbing romance that followed her every 
whim. The figure of Theodore Richards was 
ever hovering upon the borders of her fancy, but 
was resolutely barred out Some instinct warned 
her to dream no dreams of him. She thought 
rather of her brother Jack, always tenderly loved,, 
even through the coldness and indifference of 
later years, and of meeting him again with the old 
affection ; of George Houghton, the hero of her 
girlish heart, concerning whom no tidings for 
years had reached her ; of the girls who had been 
her mates at boarding-school, now scattered far 
and wide through varied scenes and rich experi- 
ence, their occasional letters bringing her echoes 
from the world of action that stirred her pulses 
like the call of a trumpet One, her roommate, 
had been studying art in the Eternal City ; another, 
whose soul had once been knit to hers, was now 
in Germany perfecting a musical education; a 
third, fresh from a winter of social triumphs in 
Washington that had culminated in a brilliant 
engagement, was making a tour across the Conti- 
nent with cabinet ministers and statesmen. Life 
was bringing them its rare opportunities; they 
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were far outstripping her in knowledge, culture, 
power; they were fulfilling the bright dreams 
they had cherished together, while she, who had 
inspired those dreams, who had been as a leader 
and a queen among them, had done — nothing! 
Her present happiness was the prize of a gallant 
conflict with discontent, repining, rebellion. Was 
it, after all, an ignoble content? Miss Lorillard's 
words had struck a familiar chord, and itwas still 
vibrating. She went over the old ground, rea- 
soned out the old problems, grasped the old 
faith. " It is well," she murmured, her dark eyes 
brimming with tears that blurred into one great x 
red berry the clustering fruit that she was stand- 
ing on tiptoe to reach. " I have the best gifts of 
all, sound, splendid health, a cheerful spirit, and 
a rare capacity for enjoyment by which my 
meagre opportunities and simple resources bring 
me more than all the earth can give to others. 
Would I change places with May Collamore, or 
with any one in the wide world ? And have n't I 
always my beckoning future? Some time my 
own will come to me, and will be all the sweeter 
for the discipline of denial. I can wait ! " 

Her heart swelled with vague, delicious antici- 
pation. The golden future that had always al- 
lured her with indefinite promise seemed close 
at hand ; mysterious premonitions were in the air. 
She turned* in the direction of the old log-cabin, 
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whither she always repaired at the last to find the 
finest berries, when a muffled halloo, stifled by 
the intervening thicket, smote faintly on her ear. 
It was like a voice from the future that was has- 
tening to meet her, but it was a real, human 
voice. She scrambled upon a rock that brought 
her head above the level of the thicker under- 
growth, and answered with a shrill, powerful cry. 
A few steps onward she struck the old lumber 
road leading upward, and pausing, waited. The 
halloo sounded nearer, she answered again, and 
presently the branches parted and Richards came 
hurrying up the road. He paused as if in aston- 
ishment, and looked behind and around her. " I 
thought they said you were alone." 

"Well?" she asked. 

" But you don't look as if you had been alone ; 
you look as if you had been having an interest- 
ing conversation with some one." 

"So I have — with myself," she answered, 
amused at his penetration. " People who wan- 
der alone in the woods as much as I do, learn to 
make companions of themselves." 

" You are sure of good company, at any rate," 
he answered, standing beside her and looking 
down with an ardent gaze that fell on her up- 
lifted face like sunshine. " I feel as if I had 
intruded on a t£te-&-tete. But that just proves 
what I was saying the other day. Most women 
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hate to be alone. Miss Collamore can't bear to 
be left to herself a moment." 

" I love to be alone," said Alice reflectively, 
glancing downward and rubbing the grass with 
her foot. 

"Shall I take the hint?" he asked quickly, 
turning as if to withdraw. 

" Oh, no ! " she smiled. " I like to be alone, 
but I like company, too. I'm in a mood to like 
anything this afternoon." 

"Even me?" he demanded. 

" Yes, even you," she answered. "Just for this 
afternoon I like you very much." 

" Ah, but I don't want you to say that," he 
went on, still with that ardent gaze. "I want 
you to like me so well that you will not dare ad- 
mit it." 

There was something in his tone and manner 
that seemed to affront the wild, natural simplicity 
of the forest scene. It was a place to speak the 
truth in. 

" Don't talk such nonsense ! " she said impa- 
tiently, turning away. " Come up to the cabin 
and help me fill up my basket." 

He took the basket and followed her in silence 
until she began to relent, throwing behind her 
one or two anxious glances. As they stood pick- 
ing berries from the same bush they looked up 
suddenly and their eyes met. 
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" You remember what I told you," she began. 

" Yes," he answered, " and when I give you 
absolute sincerity you fling it rudely in my face. 
It is the best part of sincerity to believe in the 
truth of others." 

Alice was not quelled by his manner, which 
she thought assumption. " I will believe you, 
when you do tell me the truth," she answered, 
" and if your manner is what other girls expect I 
suppose you will use it ; but you must remember 
I don't know how to take it. Did you bring up 
Miss Collamore ? " 

"Yes; she suddenly revived half an hour 
after you left. Miss Alice, it 's not safe for you 
to wander around these woods alone. I was 
alarmed when I heard where you had gone." 

" No, I suppose it is n't, as nothing is abso- 
lutely safe. But I have always done it, and I 
don't like to be hampered in my freedom. 
There are certain dangers in staying at home. 
But I sometimes wish that I had a little pocket 
pistol to carry off on my tramps, and then no one 
need be anxious." 

They were returning as they talked, and now 
came out into the opening, where Alice became 
conscious of six pairs of eyes upon her, and 
hoped that the look " as if she had been having 
an interesting conversation with some one " no 
longer lingered on her face. 
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She sank into the hammock with delicious lan- 
guor. " Now, I 'm tired," she said to Miss Loril- 
lard, " and can enjoy resting as you never dreamed 
of doing." 

The young girls exclaimed with delight and 
gratitude over the basket of berries which Rich- 
ards was displaying. " Can we not spread the 
table ? " cried one eagerly. 

"Certainly, if you like," Alice answered. "You'll 
find everything in the baskets, and the pail has 
a lump of ice in it for the lemonade." . 

"Oh, how nice! Isn't it fun?" they cried in 
turn ; and in a moment all was bustle and activity. 
Richards brought up the baskets from the boat, 
and with plenty of fair and ardent assistance 
began to make the lemonade ; others spread the 
cloth and garnished it with ferns, or arranged the 
bright tin service of cups, plates, and spoons. 
Alice, no longer noticed in the gay confusion, felt 
a sudden lonely remoteness from all that bright 
companionship. She was like — and yet' unlike 
— them, lacking their polished, charming man- 
ners, their distinctive speech, their delicate love- 
liness, their stylish, elegant attire. She longed 
for vj these things, and if it was a weakness she 
was not ashamed of it. The outward and visible 
signs were essential to completeness as well as 
the inner spirit. Then there flashed across her 
mind a swift thought, flying like one pursued : 

9 
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" I wonder how he can like one who lacks so 
much to which he is accustomed — " and the 
thought was sternly banished. " But I could 
learn it very soon/' she smiled, in the confidence 
of power. " It will not take me long when my 
future comes to me ! " 

She was not quite forgotten, for Miss Lorillard 
was coming towards her with a menacing gesture. 
" Alice, put up that work," she said. " You shall 
rest yourself. Come ! have you been idle one 
minute since five o'clock this morning? " 

" No, I have n't," the girl admitted. " But this 
is n't work. I am making a basket for the ber- 
ries." She had a branch of maple, and was pick- 
ing the leaves and weaving them together, pinning 
them with the long, flexible stems. 

"It looks just like yourself," Miss Lorillard 
declared, holding it up when finished, — "a pictu- 
resque thing with the charm of the woods about 
it. We were wondering where to put the berries. 
Now I believe everything is ready." 

They gathered about the table with renewed 
enthusiasm, and Alice was included in their praises 
of the delicious supper, the bright camp-service, 
the unequalled perfection of the whole entertain- 
ment ; but this duty being gracefully performed, 
the conversation wandered back to their own af- 
fairs, and the girl was left behind. They talked 
of the friends they had in common, their mutual 
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reminiscences, the operas they all had seen, or the 
resorts they had visited ; and at last May Colla- 
more exclaimed, " Theodore, do you know where 
the Jack Bradfords are this month?" 

Alice turned quickly around to dip some lem- 
onade, and remained with her face turned away 
from the table in an attitude of listening suspense. 

" It 's my impression they have n't closed their 
house yet," he answered. "They have been 
taking some short trips up the Hudson or down 
to Long Branch. Jack talks of going off down 
East somewhere in August in his yacht. I met 
Mrs. Bradford on the street the day before I left 
town. I thought she was looking remarkably 
well." 

" Rose Bradford," said Miss Lorillard distinctly, 
as one who speaks with a purpose, " is my ideal 
of a lovely woman, — one who has acquired all 
the outward charm and fascination of a woman of 
the world without losing her childlike sweetness 
and simplicity of character. She is nearer abso- 
lute perfection than any one I know." 

" Deliver me from absolute perfection ! * ex- 
claimed May Collamore with fervor. " I confess 
I don't like Rose Bradford. I never could believe 
in her. I know you '11 think it is only the envy 
of one — " 

"Beautiful woman for another," suggested 
Richards, as she paused. 
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" But I never had the least faith in that celes- 
tial expression of hers, as if she had just dropped 
down from heaven and was musing on its glories. 
I always thought it was humbug, — her devotion 
to that ungrateful prottgte of hers. I should n't 
want to be her prot£g£e f or her poor relation 
either." 

" You show your want of discernment, May," 
replied Miss Lorillard with light disdain, " if that 
is the way you judge her." 

" Oh, it is a prejudice, of course," May admit- 
ted coolly. " I Ve nothing to rest it on. But I 
find my prejudices very useful. And I never like 
to see a woman have her husband so completely 
and confessedly under her control as poor Jack 
Bradford is." 

Alice rose quickly and slipped away. One or 
two of the others had already strolled down to 
the shore, and the rest soon wandered towards 
the lake, while she returned to the deserted table 
to clear away the fragments of the feast. Miss 
Lorillard and May were sitting on the slope to- 
gether, looking out upon the water, Richards 
lying on the grass near them ; Kate Martin was 
putting in the foreground of her sketch the three 
girls who had grouped themselves picturesquely 
in the boat; and Alice silently packed her bas- 
kets for return, in alarm and agitation at the 
words she had just heard. She did not know 
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how narrow and restricted is the world of good 
society, nor how closely interwoven by direct and 
common acquaintance ; and it seemed a strange 
and incredible coincidence that she. should have 
fallen among her brother's friends. An unex- 
pected sense of the discredit her position would 
reflect upon him, if reported in the world in which 
.he lived, gave her an uneasy doubt of her own 
discretion. 

" I never dreamed of such a thing," she re- 
flected, " and I would n't wrong Rose Bradford. 
In her world it would be disgrace to be sister-in- 
law to a servant-girl. My position can float the 
weight ; I 'm afraid hers could n't. Tryon Brad- 
ford's daughter can do what she likes in Medford ; 
Jack Bradford's wife must walk circumspectly in 
New York." . 

She was amused at the situation. " Well, let 
it go ! " she thought. " Rose has never lifted a 
finger to make a lady of me according to her 
ideas; she mustn't be surprised if I disgrace 
her. If she had only given me one or two sea- 
sons in town she might have made me as careful 
of social contamination as Mrs. Hotchkiss her- 
self I She has washed her hands of me, and now 
.she must take the consequences. But was n't 
May Collamore penetrating?" 

The sun was low in the west and the yellow 
light of late afternoon glorified the little lake 
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with its surrounding scenery. The breeze had 
died away, and sky, clouds, and hills were mir- 
rored in the peaceful water. Kate Martin's 
sketch was finished and duly admired, and the 
company gathered for departure. Richards pro- 
posed rowing the heavier boat, and Alice was to 
take May down in the canoe. The girls came 
each in turn, and giving their little gloved hands, 
expressed to her with ceremonious fitness their 
thanks for the pleasure she had given them ; and 
then they re-embarked.. Richards rowed stead- 
ily but gently, trailing the oars with a musical 
plash ; and Alice followed closely, that May might 
be included in the companionship. They kept 
near the shore in the shadow of the hills until 
the sun went down and the silence of the hour 
subdued them all. Now and then a light word 
was exchanged, but even that seemed to profane 
the stillness ; and if they joined in a timid song, it 
was not half so sweet as the notes of the wood- 
thrush ringing through the forest. Whatever Alice 
Bradford's lack of style, she was undeniably pictu- 
resque in her canoe, the broad collar of her blouse 
tied with a crimson kerchief, and her sailor hat 
thrust back from her forehead. Her motion was 
rhythmic and graceful, her eyes shone like stars, 
and her cheeks glowed with splendid bloom, 
making the gloved, veiled ladies around her seem 
like slender, pallid ghosts. Richards gazed at 
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her with an ardor tempered by discretion in view 
of the sharp eyes about him, but Alice was ab- 
sent and preoccupied. Once or twice she met 
Miss Lorillard's eye. " She has guessed it," she 
muttered to herself. 

" She sees I have guessed it," mentally re- 
marked Miss Lorillard. 

It was nearly dark when they reached the 
landing, and Richards lingered to secure the 
boats. May Collamore was tired, and the young 
ladies sauntered on for him to overtake them ; but 
when he came up the path to find Alice waiting 
by the roadside for the boat-house key, he turned 
and joined her. 

" Six young ladies can escort one another," he 
said. " With your permission I '11 walk home with 
you." 
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IX. 

THE first of August came, making some 
changes among the boarders at Carrol's, and 
bringing several gentlemen to spend a week's va- 
cation with their wives and children. Alice, who 
was already finding her position more irksome 
than she liked to own, was further disconcerted by 
the changes in the household, which had grown 
accustomed to her services and had ceased to 
remark upon her. She felt that further curi- 
osity concerning herself would be excited ; but 
her pride was enlisted to carry through without 
flinching that which she had undertaken. There 
were two or three faces among the new-comers 
that she liked instinctively, clear, resolute, honest, 
bright with life's friction, alert for its opportuni- 
ties, — the faces of prompt, sensible business 
men ; there were others that made little impres- 
sion upon her ; and one that repelled her curi- 
ously, — the face of Mr. Collamore. He was a 
short, stout, florid-looking man with fair hair 
and blue eyes like May, and all the externals 
of a gentleman; and Alice could discriminate 
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nothing to found her dislike upon except that 
he stared at her a little more than she thought 
becoming. 

It was at dinner on the day after their arrival, 
and the whole company, stimulated by the fresh 
interest they brought with them, were lingering 
over the dessert to enjoy the unwonted activity 
of conversation, while Alice, her duties over, 
walked along a little entry leading from the din- 
ing-room, and stood in the outer doorway. 
As she listened to the noisy hum behind her, 
with its frequent outbursts of laughter, a step 
sounded in the entry, an arm was lightly passed 
around her waist, and Mr. Collamore's finished, 
good-society accents sounded in her ear. 

" My Bible tells me," he said, " to make glad 
the 'waist' places." His tone was jocular and 
friendly, evidently meaning only to offer the 
pretty servant-girl a humorous and appropriate 
attention, which she would playfully resent ; but 
it seemed to Alice that the blood in her body 
stood still with indignation as she stepped down 
on the doorstone and turned upon him the look 
of an insulted lady. 

" You have made a mistake," she said in a 
tone whose measured coldness was in startling 
contrast with the restrained fury of her eyes. " I 
am not what you suppose me." 

Mr. Collamore stammered an inarticulate apol- 
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ogy, mechanically lifting his hand to an imagi- 
ary hat his red face growing redder with confu- 
sion, while Alice fled swiftly down through the 
garden gate till lost from sight among the shrub- 
bery. Reaching a remote corner she flung her- 
self recklessly into a tangle of weeds and grasses 
with a blind instinct of concealment, her head 
throbbing as if her brain would suffocate. It 
seemed that the coming years of life would never 
cleanse her from the contamination of that hate- 
ful touch. 

"Oh, how could I do it?" she cried, muffling 
a scream of horror in the matted grass. " How 
could I ever subject myself to experience like 
this? But it is not my fault ! it is not my fault ! " 
she went on, defending herself from her own re- 
proaches. " How could I know the world was like 
this? How could I know that people were so 
dreadful?" 

Half an hour after she came languidly up the 
walk to the kitchen door, a redness about her 
eyelids and other traces of spent emotion on her 
face. 

" Mrs. Carrol," she began, sinking into a chair 
as if giving up a struggle, " have you ever heard 
anything from Miranda's mother?" 

"Yes, I have," replied Mrs. Carrol, looking at 
her with curiosity. " I Ve heard she was a-get- 
ting better. Why?" 
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"Do you suppose Miranda would come back 
now? and would you take her and let me go? " 

" Why, Alice ! is anything the matter? " 

" I 'm not feeling very well," she admitted, with 
a quivering little smile. "I'm afraid I have un- 
dertaken more than I can carry through. I hate 
to give up. I did n't mean to, but I 'd better do 
it now while you can get Miranda ; and if you will 
excuse me this afternoon I '11 drive over there and 
see about it." 

" What ! way over to Pondtown to-day ! Alice, 
what is your hurry? Something's the matter. 
I 'm afraid you 've worked too hard." 

Alice endeavored to relieve Mrs. Carrol's anx- 
iety, and then departing she met Miss Lorillard 
by the orchard gate. "Would you like a twenty- 
mile drive this afternoon?" she asked. 

The other stared. " Indeed I should ! " she 
said. " But what do you mean? " 

" Be ready in twenty minutes, then, and watch 
for my turnout," replied Alice, already on her 
way. And half an hour later, driving a pair of 
spirited horses, she drew up before the house. 

" That 's a nice team ! " exclaimed one of the 
gentlemen on the piazza, leaning eagerly forward. 
" I wonder if those horses could be hired for love 
or money. That girl ought not to drive them." 

" Don't you recognize her?" asked Kate Martin. 
" It 's Martha, our table-waiter." 
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" No ; is it ? " said he with lively interest. 
"What a nice-looking girl she is ! I was noticing 
her at dinner." 

"What is she, anyhow?" inquired Mr. Colla- 
more, in an undertone, of his wife. 

" Oh, she 's one of the farmers' daughters 
near by," answered Mrs. Collamore impatiently. 
" These country people, it seems, go out to service 
for one another, and Irene Lorillard has picked 
her up, — you know she must always be patron- 
izing somebody, — and of course it spoils the girl 
for a servant. She actually invited all the young 
ladies here to a picnic on terms of perfect equal- 
ity, — gave them quite an entertainment, and 
everything, hoping to gain a little social foothold ; 
and, what is worse, they went, directly encourag- 
ing her. Theodore, too, thinking, I suppose, that 
where Irene Lorillard leads it will do to follow, has 
very foolishly taken some notice of her because 
her people could take him fishing, and her head 
is quite turned. You see what the attraction is," 
she added, as Miss Lorillard came out arrayed for 
a drive. " She gets a good deal out of the girl, 
so she can afford to be gracious." 

While the company continued to gossip idly 
concerning Alice Bradford, Richards sitting smok- 
ing in discreet silence, but inwardly envying 
Miss Lorillard/the fleet horses were whirling them 
along through the beautiful landscape rich with 
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the consummate glow of midsummer. Their talk 
was fitful and broken, each turning from the light 
topic broached by the other to some subject latent 
in her own mind, until at last Alice spoke with an 
effort apparent through the assumed lightness of 
her tone. 

" Lorry, I saw that you guessed the other night 
my relationship to your friend Jack Bradford. It 
seemed a very striking coincidence to me, that 
you should all know him. Did any one suspect 
it beside yourself?" 

Miss Lorillard looked at her with attention. " I 
think not," she said. "No one spoke of it; and 
yet I wonder, Tor Mr. Richards has always been 
puzzled by the resemblance in your face; you do 
look likeJiim. I said nothing, thinking perhaps 
you did not care to have it known." 

"Yes," mused Alice, "I'll stand on my own 
merits a little longer. But is n't it strange? " 

" To me it does n't seem so strange that I should 
know him as that you should prove to be his sis- 
ter. But the world is a narrow little place, after 
all." 

" It seems boundless to me," said the girl. 
" But how is Jack? How is he looking? Do you 
know them well? " 

" Yes ; in a certain way," she answered. " We 
meet everywhere. Your brother Jack is charm- 
ing in society, and Mrs. Bradford too. We 
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always like to secure them for a dinner-party, 
they bring such brightness with them. But how 
comes it I never heard of you, nor saw you there? 
How lately have you been down? " 

" You might have heard of me or even met me 
casually, and quite forgotten it," Alice replied. 

" No, I never even heard of you. But promise 
me when you come to New York next winter 
you will make me a visit, too." 

" I promise — if I come," said Alice. " But it 
is very doubtful if I leave home at all next winter. 
It is very lonely here then, and I am all the help 
and company mother has, and I don't feel right 
to leave her." 

" Nonsense ! " cried her friend sharply. " You 
owe some duties to yourself. Now is your time 
to grow, to develop your possibilities. After 
thirty you will lose your ambitions, and be con- 
tent to remain as you are. Now you have any- 
thing — everything — in your power. You must 
not stay buried in the snow-drifts here all winter. 
It will cramp and stifle your character." 

" What do they do when they want to deepen 
the channel of a river?" Alice asked. "They 
don't try to widen it. Perhaps my narrow life is 
to be like the jetties in the Mississippi, — not to 
cramp and stifle my character, but to make it 
deep and strong." 

"That's fallacious," Miss Lorillard declared. 
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" You know that you need opportunity. Don't 
you ever long to see the world ; to feel the stir of 
presence, the rush of life ; to meet brilliant minds 
and cross swords with them? I know you do. 
How can you ever live this little lonely life?" 

" It is a lonely life," Alice admitted bravely ; 
" but it is my own, and I am used to it. Do you 
remember what George Eliot makes Mrs. Poyser 
say, — ' The maggot must be born in the rotten 
cheese to like it ' ? I often think of that when peo- 
ple wonder how I can be happy here. I know 
no other life, and so I am content." 

" You have no business to be. What do you 
do? Have you friends here, — any pleasant so- 
ciety? You can read and study, but that ought 
not to satisfy a young girl like you." 

"I didn't say I was satisfied," was the quick 
response. "Who wants to be, in this world? 

' Of all the myriad moods of mind 

That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e'er so dear, so kind, 
So beautiful as longing ? ' 

No, indeed ! I 'm not satisfied." 

" i But would we learn the heart's full scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 
Our lives must climb from hope to hope 
And realize our longing/ " 

Miss Lorillard quoted promptly. " Are you 
climbing?" 
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Alice considered a moment before she an- 
swered : " In the line of some of my longings, — 
no. But wherever my own endeavor can raise me 
I think I am climbing. I read and study ; I have 
kept up my French and German since I left school, 
and taught myself to read Italian. I get all the 
new books I can, read reviews and magazines, 
and try to keep up with the thought of my time. I 
have been all over this ground myself, and stifled 
many feelings that I thought were wrong. I do 
long for many things as you cannot guess. There 
are some books I read, in which I feel the stir of 
mind so that it is unendurable, like the smell of 
food to a starving man. But what would you 
have me do? Here is my home, here is my filial 
duty. If I stay and fulfil it cheerfully, should I 
not trust God to give me whatever wider oppor- 
tunities I need ? I lead a busy, useful life, and 
am happier than most people with thrice my 
advantages. I believe I have been the happiest 
woman at Carrol's this summer. What would 
you have more?" 

" I don't know," Miss Lorillard admitted. " But 
I know I would have something. The fact that 
you are happier than people with thrice your ad- 
vantages just proves your capacity for enjoying the 
pleasures of life. A hungry man enjoys dainty 
food none the less because some gourmand is dys- 
peptic. It is not right for a girl of your capacity 
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to be shut up in such a narrow place. You 
ought to travel, to see the world, for you would 
know how to enjoy it. When I think of the 
troops of people I have seen dragging themselves 
through the White Mountains this summer, with 
eyes for nothing but each other's dress, when I 
think of the empty-headed girls I have seen mak- 
ing the tour of Europe, and then reflect what 
such experience would be to you, I know there is 
something wrong somewhere. I am afraid you 
discard opportunities, — keep your talent in a 
napkin from mistaken sense of duty." 

"I believe in the specific gravity of mind as 
well as matter," Alice asserted. " I expect to find • 
my level with unerring certainty ; besides, there 
is something better than intellectual development, 
culture, knowledge of the world. What I respect 
and covet most is character, and that may find 
its opportunity in isolation, disappointment, and 
denial." 

" Oh, don't get that notion in your head ! " 
cried her friend with unaffected horror. " I like 
to see unselfish devotion to parents as well as any 
one ; but hair-cloth shirts are all out of fashion, 
and it is proper nowadays to remember that every 
one owes a duty to himself. Some time you will 
think as I do. You will not always have youth, 
beauty, and ambition to work with." 

" Nor my parents to make sacrifices for," she 
10 
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answered quickly. " I believe in one way or an- 
other God will make up to us all that we deny 
ourselves for the sake of others. ,, 

" Our mistakes are hot made up to us, — our 
errors of judgment or obstinacy of conviction. 
You will not always have your parents, as you 
say, and when you are left alone in this cheerless 
place, a pale, limp, middle-aged woman, it will 
be too late to form new ties, make friendships, 
develop your abilities, plant seeds of happiness. 
We have only one springtime." 

" Witch-hazel blossoms in November, and bears 
fruit after the resurrection of the dead year," mur- 
mured Alice, absently touching one of her horses 
with the whip. The spirited creature leaped in 
astonishment, and the pair started off at such a 
speed that for some moments it required all her 
attention to control them. When their pace had 
settled to a quick trot, Miss Lorillard spoke again. 
" You know it is only because I love you sin- 
cerely, Alice, that I care what becomes of you. 
And since I have said so much I will say just 
one thing more. I cannot bear to see you in a 
servant's place. It hurt me the other day to go 
through the kitchen and see you scrubbing the 
floor. There is a fitness in all things, and you 
violate it." 

"Well," answered the girl with decision, " I 
have primitive notions about those things, and I 
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am glad of it. ' I am among you as he that serv- 
eth ; ' I am willing to be in that category. But I 
can see how it must seem to you, and you will 
like to know that you are not to be hurt any more. 
I shall not work at Mrs. Carrol's any longer. I 
am going to-day to see if my predecessor will 
come back. I won't promise not to scrub our 
own kitchen, though, to save dear old Aunt 
Nettleton." 

Miss Lorillard looked at her almost wistfully. 
" I thought something had happened," she said. 
" I really wish you would tell me what it was." 

Alice shook her head, as she felt her cheeks 
flush with indignation. 

" You were so persistent to carry it through," 
said the other. 

" I know I was," Alice confessed. " And I 
have demonstrated my capacity so far as it con- 
cerns myself. There 's more than one good 
theory that won't work because the world is n't 
good enough." 

" That is true," was the reply, and for a few 
moments both thought busily without speaking. 
Miss Lorillard leaned out to catch the leaves from 
the close-growing alders by which they were driv- 
ing, and as she pulled them to pieces in her lap 
she began : " Now I can be more explicit, and tell 
you what I would have you do. You can surely 
leave home this summer, because you have left it 
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to come here. Now come with me, and we '11- 
have a grand outing. Just the simplest travelling 
outfit will be all you need, and we will go any- 
where you say. Shall it be through the White 
Mountains, just you and I together for a lark, or 
shall I persuade my brother and his wife and one 
or two gentlemen I know to go with us? Or 
would you rather go to the Lake Superior region, 
Niagara, the Thousand Islands, and down through 
the St. Lawrence, the Saguenay, Montreal, Que- 
bec? Or shall we go to Mount Desert, where I 
have hosts of friends, and live a mermaid life ? 
It shall be just as you say." 

Alice looked away in silence, dazzled by the 
sudden prospect. It was as if all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them were held 
before her eyes. 

"I don't suppose," she said at length, "that 
you can guess what such a glimpse of life would 
be to me, or how I should enjoy it ; but I could 
no more afford the journey than I could afford the 
crown of England." 

" I will arrange all that," the other answered 
quickly. " You are to go as my guest, and it will 
be nothing to me, — involve no sacrifice whatever. 
You love me enough, don't you, Alice, to take a 
little gift from me ? " 

Alice put out her hand and grasped Miss 
Lorillard's with a grip that was really painful. 
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" Ah ! you make it hard for me," she said. " I 
am not ungracious nor ungrateful ; but I could n't. 
It is not an unworthy pride ; I am sure you will 
understand it." * 

She did understand it, and secretly respected 
her companion ; but she would have liked better 
to carry her point, even though respecting Alice 
a little less. 

" I wish you had n't such an inconvenient, 
erratic pride," she said, smiling. " Just consider it 
a moment. You would be under no irksome obli- 
gation. It would cost me virtually nothing, — 
perhaps a fine dress or two that I do not need ; or, 
if you like it better, your fresh enthusiasm shall 
inspire me to write two or three descriptive maga- 
zine articles about our journey that will pay all 
your expenses. You will confer a great deal 
more than you receive. I am longing for a new 
sensation this summer, and I shall get it, to take 
this trip with you. I should not care to go with 
anybody else. You will really do me a great 
service." 

Alice still held her hand, and now she raised 
and kissed it. "I love you, Lorry," she said. 
" If I could go with you it would be the hap- 
piest experience I can imagine; but there are 
some things one can do, and some things one 
cannot. Please understand me. Don't think me 
ungrateful." 
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" I do understand you, Alice," she answered 
kindly, " but I am afraid you wrong yourself. I 
wish you loved me a little better, — enough to cast 
out pride. If I were a man you loved, and you 
married me, you would take everything at my 
hands, and never think of pride." 

" But I should give everything, too," Alice an- 
swered. " Here we are, at our destination. If 
you want local color, I advise you to go in." 

" I want local rest," she said. " I believe I 
will get out." 

They had stopped, while speaking, before a little 
white farm-house, a story and a half high, shaded 
by a large elm-tree in the spacious dooryard, 
while a row of horse-chestnuts stood along the 
low, unpainted fence. Alice sprang out and tied 
her horses, and then led the way through the 
gate, weighted with an old tin can full of stones 
slung to a chain that closed it behind them, up 
the narrow path of hard-trodden earth with the 
close green turf on either side. The broad porch 
was lined with luxuriant potted plants in full 
bloom, and the garden below was gay with 
flowers. Brilliant nasturtiums climbed on either 
side the porch, their fragrance blowing in at the 
open windows upon the sweet summer air, and 
the door they approached opened into a pleasant, 
low-ceiled kitchen, the floor covered with a bright 
rag-carpet, where a tall, homely, cheerful-looking 
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girl came to meet them without waiting for their 
knock. 

" Why, Alice ! " she exclaimed, kissing her 
warmly, her plain face lighted with a smile that 
was like sunshine, " I 'm real glad to see you ; and 
how are all the folks? " 

" Miranda, this is my friend Miss Lorillard, — 
Miss Green," said Alice, after returning her 
greeting. 

Miranda shook hands with her. " Come in and 
have some seats," she said. " This is my mother, 
ladies, and my uncle, Mr. Simons." 

Mrs. Green was a slender little woman, delicate 
from recent illness, and wrapped in a light shawl 
as she sat in a stuffed rocking-chair ; while Mr. 
Simons, except for his shiny bald head, looked 
like a jolly little old woman dressed up in men's 
clothes, and had the bright, quick motions of an 
inquisitive hen. 

" Well, how are they all getting on down to 
Medford?" inquired Miranda, when the introduc- 
tions were over, and the company, having declined 
_to " take off their things," were seated in chairs 
against the sides of the room. 

" Nicely," Alice replied. " Did you hear I went 
to Mrs. Carrol's after you left? " 

"Yes, I heard you did," said Miranda, with 
her infectious laugh at nothing in particular. " I 
wondered how you 'd get along." 
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" I don't suppose I half filled your place/' re- 
turned Alice, " but I got along all right." She 
turned and inquired concerning Mrs. Green's 
health, and then approached the object of her 
visit. 

" Well, I don't know about it," replied Miranda. 
" Mother ain't very strong yet, and I 've got a 
good deal of sewing to do, and I 'd about made 
up my mind to stay at home the rest of the 
summer. What do you think, mother?" 

" Oh, it 's for you to say," replied the little wo- 
man meekly. " I can get about and do consider- 
able now, and not having the milk any longer, — 
we send milk to the railroad now," she explained, 
— " and being through haying, we shan't have 
any men to board, and I expect your Uncle Na- 
than would help me some if I asked him. But 
then, I ain't anxious to have you go." 

" He, he ! " laughed Uncle Nathan, who had 
been obviously fidgeting to have a share in the 
conversation, " I '11 do your cookin' for you, and 
do it city fashion." 

" Uncle Nathan's a famous cook," explained 
Miranda, laughing again. " He lived up to 
Lenox last summer, and did the cooking for city 
boarders. How many was there in the family, 
uncle?" 

" Seventy-three, all told," he answered briskly, 
" and fifty-one was the most that was ever there 
to once." 
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" So many ! Why, they kept you pretty busy, 
I guess," exclaimed Alice, with generous surprise, 
seeing the old man was longing to relate his ex- 
perience. " Did you do all the cooking? " 

" Every smitch on 't," he declared, seizing at 
last his coveted opportunity. " But that wa'nt 
nothin'. I could ha* done it easy enough if folks 
'd only ha* been suited. Now there was one wo- 
man, she never made no trouble at all only about 
the oatmeal — " 

" Now you shall stay and have some supper," 
cried Miranda, who had heard the old man's rem- 
iniscences before. He kept his mouth open a few 
minutes, watching wistfully his opportunity to re- 
sume as it drifted out of reach down the stream 
of conversation. His niece went on, " I '11 put 
the teakettle right on and have it ready in less *n 
no time." 

" Thank you, I don't believe we can," Alice 
answered. " We 'd love to, but I want to get 
back before dark. How is it going to be, Mi- 
randa? Do you think your brother could bring 
you over to the Carrols' to-night? " 

" Oh, that's rushin' things ! " declared Miranda, 
laughing. " I 'd about made up my mind to do 
my sewing now, and they have n't got through 
haying either, and I guess they 're using the 
horses." 

" They 're getting in the last load with the 
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oxen," suggested Mrs. Green. " They only used 
the horses a little while with the mowing- 
machine." 

" May we look at your flowers?" asked Alice, 
rising; and, after they had taken leave of the 
others, Miranda led them out into the garden 
and picked them great bouquets. 

" Now, Miranda," began Alice in a coaxing 
tone, as she followed them out to the wagon, 
" I want you to come as an especial favor to me. 
I shall have to stay if you don't, and I don't want 
to work any longer. You '11 come, won't you, 
for my sake ? " 

" I guess you 'd stan' it awhile," said Miranda 
cheerfully. "Anyway, you needn't expect me 
till you see me. How's that young feller that 
was comin'?" she inquired facetiously, as Alice 
was untying the horses. " I expect you and he 
are sparkin' by this time." 

There was " local color " in Alice's cheeks as 
she climbed into the wagon, but she answered 
lightly, " He 's just tall enough for you, Miranda. 
I shan't stand any chance at all when you get 
back." 

" What a shame ! " cried Miss Lorillard, as they 
drove away. " Now, will you have to stay?" 

" Why, it is all right," said Alice, wondering. 
" She is coming." 

" She declared she would n't, again and again." 
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" Did she? I did n't notice it. She 's coming, 
anyway, that 's all I know." 

" I don't see how you can think so, from what 
she said," maintained Miss Lorillard. 

Alice reflected a moment. " Oh, I know what 

you mean. That was only her way of expressing 

it. She wouldn't miss of coming; I saw that 

* from the first. Even you could see, could n't 

you, how anxious her mother was to have her?" 

" Why did you make such a favor of it, then, 
and urge her as if she was doing you a great 
kindness?" 

11 To please her," Alice answered, laughing. 
" It made her very happy to think she was con- 
ferring so much, and did n't hurt me." 

"Well, you have the most remarkable insight 
into the ways of these country people. It was 
all unintelligible to me." 

" I ought to understand them," Alice returned, 
" I 'm one of them." 

" Ridiculous ! " was the reply. 

" Yes, I am," she maintained. 

" By the way," began Miss Lorillard, " Kate 
and Bertha Martin are wild to go to your house 
and see your old clock and all the other lovely 
things I have told them about. May I bring 
them to call?" 

" I don't believe we should want to know 
them," was the musing response. " Mother would 
see through them at once." 
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" Why, they are nice, ladylike girls," asserted 
Miss Lorillard feebly. 

" They are off color," said Alice, with her nose 
in the air. " She signs her letters to the Carrols 
'Mrs. B. G. Martin.' You have the faculty — I 
admire it ; it 's the mark of a large mind, but 
I haven't it — of eliminating whatever is good 
in such as they, and making the most of it; but 
I can't bear second-rate people, and I'm so nar- 
row I don't want to have anything to do with 
them." 

" People like Miranda?" was the playful ques- 
tion. 

" That 's different," she answered. r * Miranda 
is n't off color, for she never pretended to be on. 
You know what I mean. I never could be friends 
with the Martins ; I could with Miranda Green. 
She saw through the Martins. She had told me 
about them." 

" Yes, I know what you mean," said Miss Loril- 
lard, " but I think, as you say, it is narrow. You 
ought to like what is best in every one, and over- 
look shortcomings." 

"Well," Alice returned, her eyes sparkling, 
" whatever I undertake I '11 do it up brown. 
While I played a servant's part I tried to be 
subordinate and respectful and keep my place. 
Now I return to the rdle of a gentleman's daugh- 
ter in her father's house I propose to put on 
airs!" 
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X. 



A DRENCHING rain-storm lasting for two 
days reduced the household at Carrol's to 
the verge of despair. The gentlemen made one 
or two attempts at outdoor exercise, returning 
with damp clothes and muddy shoes to add to 
the general discomfort; the cold and dampness 
rendered it impossible to remain in the up-stairs 
rooms, and the parlor was filled with an ill- 
assorted company, who speedily exhausted the 
resources of worsted-work, cards, the daily papers, 
and " Seaside " novels, and then turned to devour 
one another. There was the inevitable proposi- 
tion that some one should get up tableaux or 
theatricals, which fell through from the inevitable 
failure to find any one willing to undertake the 
trouble ; a proposition that Miss Lorillard should 
edit a paper for them revealed the fact that no 
one was likely to prove a contributor; and by 
the afternoon of the second day it seemed that 
the only thing that would save the lives of the 
suffering company was a sudden exodus to some 
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country place where perennial sunshine without 
drought or dust was guaranteed. 

"Do you suppose that grinning Goddess of 
Liberty made all the difference with the break- 
fast this morning?" inquired one of the gentle- 
men of a group who sat in the parlor. " The 
steak was fried, the coffee muddy, the oatmeal 
burnt, the gems heavy, and the omelet flat as a 
pancake. It can't be that pretty, dark-eyed 
Martha did everything." 

" You '11 notice a difference in everything," 
remarked May Collamore, who was half reclining 
in a corner of the sofa, a cushion behind her back, 
and another supporting her head and shoulders, 
a fleecy shawl belonging to one of the ladies 
thrown around her, and a brilliant afghan across 
her lap, — the loveliest picture of an interesting 
invalid. "I noticed the minute she came into 
the house how her suggestions seemed to pervade 
everything. But this Goddess of Liberty, as you 
call her — " She shivered. " She stamps about 
my room like a wild buffalo ! Martha used to 
come in as softly as a bird, and as full of life and 
brightness." 

" There were some very good points about 
Martha," remarked Mrs. Collamore, " and under 
proper training she might make a splendid ser- 
vant. Her maypnnaise was beyond anything. 
But, in spite of her outwardly respectful manner, 
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there was a certain suppressed insolence about 
her, that just-as-good-as-you-are spirit that I 
object to in native Americans. There 's too 
much Declaration of Independence about them. 
I hear the Swedes very highly spoken of. Rose 
Bradford made a thorough clearing-out last fall, 
and got in Swedes from attic to basement, and 
she likes them very much." 

" I think it is vulgar to keep so many servants 
and then be always talking about it the way she 
does," said May in a low tone to Richards, who 
was leaning on the arm of her sofa, and amusing 
her with a murmured commentary on the con- 
versation. " They have seven, just for those two 
people. Jack Bradford says he keeps a Swedish 
boarding-house." 

Richards sprang to his feet with an explosive 
exclamation that startled the company like a 
pistol-shot. He was looking wifdly around for 
his hat, when all at once he seemed to recover 
himself, and sat down. 

" I thought we were getting dead stupid and 
needed a sensation," he asserted, clasping his 
hands behind his head, and throwing one leg over 
the other, when assailed with indignant remon- 
strance. " I wanted to wake you all up. I suc- 
ceeded. Now you Ve something to talk about." 

May had sunk back upon her cushions with 
closed eyes and moribund expression. "You 
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must not do such things," she whispered at 
length, when the excitement had subsided. " It 
gave me a dreadful shock." 

" I did n't mean to," he assured her confiden- 
tially, in tender apology. "A sudden thought 
struck me, and really it was involuntary." 

"What was the thought?" she asked, her eyes 
unclosing, her whole figure visibly reviving. 

" Oh, nothing," he answered indifferently, — 
" nothing to speak of." 

A few moments later he rose, and slipping 
out upon the front piazza, eagerly regarded the 
sky. The rain had ceased an hour before, and 
the storm seemed spent with exhaustion; but 
low-hanging clouds were still flying across from 
the east, and no gleam of sun or blue sky was 
visible. After one or two hasty impulses, evi- 
dently checked by reflection, there came one 
strong enough to overcome his hesitation, and he 
started rapidly down the path to the road, where 
he turned in the direction of Mr. Bradford's ; but 
his impulse seemed to fail him as he came within 
sight of the house, and he lost momentum like a 
train approaching a station. Just as his slacken- 
ing pace almost reached a stand-still, the door 
of the house opened, and Alice Bradford, stepping 
out upon the porch, began to survey the clouds 
as he had done before. In an instant he was 
hastening to meet her. She was evidently pre- 
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pared for a walk, in her blue flannel dress and 
heavy boots, with a walking-stick in her hand, 
and when she turned to meet his footstep, her 
face was illumined with joyful surprise. She did 
not speak as he approached, except by the beau- 
tiful gladness of her eyes. 

" Have n't seen you for two days ! Going to 
walk? " he asked, as he took her hand, the bright- 
ness of her aspect unmistakably reflected in his 
own. They were very glad to see each other. 

"Yes," she answered, her voice as happy as 
her look. " I 've been shut up for two whole 
days, and I always pop out the minute the rain 
is over. Our roads are never muddy, and it's 
just the time for a walk." 

"Won't it rain?" he asked, apprehensively 
glancing upwards. 

" If it rains, let it rain ! " she mocked, with 
happy recklessness. " Come on ! " 

He followed her down the walk to the gate, 
and they turned up the road together. The 
traces of the late rain were everywhere : the little 
brook, swollen to an angry flood, was dragging 
reluctant grasses down its swift current as it over- 
flowed its banks ; gravelled channels along the 
road told of sudden impromptu water-courses; 
the ferns were lodged helplessly, the branches 
dropping a belated rain, and broken leaves and 
boughs were embedded in the hard earth that 

U 
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had washed over them. The face of nature 
seemed gasping, dripping, breathless, like a just 
washed child. But Alice's ready sensibilities 
found something to enjoy in every phase of the 
outdoor world, and even this storm-swept scene 
elated her. 

"Isn't it delicious to get out again?" she ex- 
claimed, snuffing the damp air, sweet with the 
scents of the woodland, as the flying mist blew in 
their faces and the boughs shook raindrops on 
them as they passed. " Let us turn here and go 
up the old road over the hills, and then we shall 
feel high and dry." 

They climbed the hill with buoyant footsteps, 
and though their words were trivial there was an 
undercurrent of unreasoning gladness as Richards 
caught his companion's exhilaration, mentally 
contrasting it with the melancholy group he had 
left behind him. As they rose higher and higher 
and the horizon unfolded wider it became evident 
that the storm was over, the clouds resolving into 
long, irregular Jines, while here and there a rift 
was plainly visible. When they reached the crest 
of the hill they paused, warm and breathless, and 
climbing a great boulder that stood by the way- 
side sat down to rest themselves. The valley lay 
below them like a round green cup with the vil- 
lage painted on the bottom, the lake showed dull 
and gray under a cloudy sky, while all around 
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was traced the undulating outline of the hills, 
Bald Mountain rising a monarch among them, 
with the low clouds clinging like wool to his 
summit. 

" There! it's not a bad view, even if the sun 
does n't shine," asserted Alice. 

"Yes," he answered; "yet who but you would 
guess the pleasure of coming out to walk on such 
a dripping afternoon? The ladies at the house 
are fearing that it will take several days of sun- 
shine to dry up things so they can venture forth." 

" I dare say," remarked Alice, surveying her 
heavy boots. "What a dismal time they must 
have had ! " 

" Beggars description ! " shuddered Richards. 
" I don't know anything more forlorn than a lot 
of people in the country during a long rain." 

" I don't know what difference it makes to 
some of them, either," said the girl disdainfully. 
" They sit in the house and do fancy-work, no 
matter what the weather is, and yet they are dis- 
consolate if the sun is clouded in* But I thought 
you were going away when Mr. Collamore came 
up." 

" You would n't have me start off in the rain, 
would you?" he remarked composedly. "I 
can't go before to-morrow, anyway. Besides, 
I 'm in no hurry. I may put it off a week or two " 
— he -paused in triumphant anticipation of the 
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effect of his words — " and go yachting the fif- 
teenth with your brother Jack! " 

She looked at him with frightened eyes and 
changed expression. 

"What did you keep so dark about it for," 
he asked, enjoying her confusion, — "telling me 
all that nonsense about a Swedish boarding- 
house?" 

" You asked too many questions," she returned, 
recovering herself. " I chose to mystify you, and 
I wanted to see if you were bright enough to 
guess it." 

" Well, I was n't," he said, " till half an hour 
ago. It suddenly struck me like a shot. But I 'm 
mighty glad to know it. I Ve puzzled over you 
a good deal, and this explains you." 

"It explains Jack too, I suppose?" she in- 
quired demurely. 

" Well — yes," he said, a little aimlessly, as if 
Jack had not particularly needed explanation. " It 
confirms my hope of meeting you in the city, 
too. I thought you said that you had never been 
there." 

Alice's dark eyes, suddenly grown sombre, 
turned upon her companion a glance of piteous 
appeal, ; irresistible as a helpless child. " Jack 
has not been home since his marriage," she 
said, " nor has Mrs. Bradford ever asked me 
there." 
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"I beg your pardon," he exclaimed. " I should 
have respected your silence." 

" Oh, no," she protested in a lighter tone. 
" I Ve no wish to conceal the relationship. I love 
my brother very tenderly ; there has never been 
anything like ill feeling between us ; but every 
one seems to think it so strange we are not all 
the time exchanging visits, and I get tired of par- 
rying questions. I thought I would tell you at 
once, before you asked any. Every family has 
its own ways, you know, that are not always so 
significant as they seem." 

Some one out of sight behind the alder-bushes 
was coming down the road whistling merrily, with 
occasional bursts of song. 

" We are not the only enterprising people out 
this afternoon," she remarked, as there emerged 
to view a barefoot young man in snuff-colored 
overalls and checked flannel shirt, carrying an 
axe over his shoulder. A swift glance from 
under his torn straw hat showed him the two fig- 
ures on the rock, and he hastily crossed the road 
and passed by in silence. It was an old school- 
mate of Alice's with whom she had run exciting 
races through the arithmetic years ago, a young 
man for whom she had a real respect and friendly 
liking, and her heart stirred with a keen sympa- 
thy for the feeling that she knew had prompted 
him to pass her without recognition, — a sense of 
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the contrast between his own appearance and 
that of the well-dressed gentleman who sat beside 
her. 

" Why," asked Richards with easy superiority, 
" does the blond youth of the rural districts in- 
variably esteem it an improvement upon nature to 
blacken his mustache ? " He stroked his own as 
he spoke. 

"I suppose," she answered quickly, "for the 
same reason that the stylish young woman of the 
metropolitan districts esteems it an improvement 
upon nature to glue her hair down in rings on 
her forehead." She involuntarily passed her hand 
over her own smooth brow, guiltless of ocean 
wave or plastered circlet. 

"You pick, up cudgels for the natives," he 
remarked, amused by her spirit. 

" Why should n't I ? I 'm one of them." 

" Nonsense ! " he declared conclusively. 

" Why, yes, I am," she repeated. 

" Ah, you know you 're not a country girl." 

" I don't know any such thing," she protested. 
" I was born and bred in the country, and my 
family has been for generations. I never was 
inside of anything that you would call a city. I 
don't know why I 'm not a country girl." 

" I don't know why, either," he went on, 
laughing, "but you know perfectly well you're 
not." 
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" Oh, the dense narrowness of you town-bred 
people on that subject ! " she cried, lifting her 
hands in mock despair. " With you, a country 
person is necessarily uncouth and ignorant, and 
on the other hand it goes without saying that 
city people have refinement and good breeding. 
Because I 'm intelligent and well-mannered you 
say I can't be a country girl. You forget that 
your good society is a mere drop in the bucket 
of a city's population. The census never would 
miss you. And you can't believe that there is 
scattered through the country quite as large a 
proportion of well-bred people, because you don't 
see them all at once." 

" If you 're going in for statistics, and averages, 
and all that sort of thing, I '11 give up," he an- 
swered in a fatigued voice. " But I 'd be willing 
to leave it to anybody whether you are a country 
girl or not. You don't talk like one, to begin with." 

" I '11 admit I don't talk like the conventional 
rustic Yankee of the magazine stories ; but I never 
heard anybody that did." 

"You know you are different from all these 
folks around here," he persisted. 

" Well, so are you different from the folks who 
live up over the stores in Second Avenue," she 
asserted ; " but you are all city folks together. If 
I 'm different, it 's not because I 'm not a country 
girl." . 
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" What do you do with yourself here in the 
winter, anyway?" he asked, tacitly waiving fur- 
ther discussion, after the fashion of a man who 
dimly feels what he never would admit, — that a 
woman is likely to get the better of him. " Is 
there any sort of amusement or society?" 

" Yes," she assured him cheerfully. " We have 
sleighrides and oyster suppers, quiltings, tea- 
drinkings, corn-huskings, and evening parties." 

" And you go into it all ? " 

"Why, yes, why should n't I?" 

" What do they do at their parties, — dance? " 

" Lecture on the manners and customs of the 
Medford savages ! " she remarked in a stage aside. 
" Yes, they dance sometimes. I don't Oh, we 
converse, play whist and euchre, or divers other 
games, — Jerusalem, Copenhagen, or Run around 
Chimney." 

" What 's that? " he asked. He had slipped off 
on the ground to cut for her a luxuriant branch 
of blackberries, and now stood leaning bdth el- 
bows on the rock, looking up into her face. 

" It 's a nice little game," she said, slowly pick- 
ing off the berries with her pretty fingers, and 
glancing at him to note the effect of her words. 
" You know the rooms in country houses are ar- 
ranged about the chimney so that you can go 
through from one to the other till you come 
around where you started. Well, a gentleman 
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asks a lady if she will run with him, and if she 
assents she runs around through the rooms, and 
if he can catch her he may kiss her." 

"Did you ever see that game played?" he 
asked with piercing earnestness. 

" Yes, I did once," she answered in a confiden- 
tial tone. " I went to a house one evening on an 
errand and found a party there assembled skurry- 
ing around the chimney like rats and mice." 

"I suppose you joined the flying throng at 
once?" he asked, in a manner which was anx- 
iously facetious. 

" Well — I was n't entirely neglected," she 
replied, looking at him with eyes full of lurking 
fun. " A young man soon stepped up and in- 
vited me to join." 

" And you ? " he said with real anxiety. 

She was lost for a moment in recollection. " I 
could have killed him ! " she exclaimed resent- 
fully, a dark flush of reawakened anger arising on 
her cheek. 

Richards turned away to conceal his relief. 
" You '11 do," he muttered. 

" But I '11 tell you, Mr. Richards," she went on, 
" I went to a party in Springfield once and saw 
round dancing for the first time, and it seemed to 
me I 'd rather run around the chimney and have 
it over with." 

" But that is a mere prejudice," he protested, 
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turning to her again. "You would soon think 
nothing of it." 

" I dare say," she admitted candidly. " I dare 
say I could get used to that, and kissing games 
too. I must take home some of these magnifi- 
cent blackberries for supper," she declared, giv- 
ing him her hand and springing to the ground. 
He watched her, wondering, as she picked up her 
capacious hat and lined it with broad elecampane 
leaves. 

" You are as fertile in resources of woodcraft as 
an aborigine," he cried with admiration. 

"Yes," she assented lightly. "The Indians 
always used their wash-basin hats to pick ber- 
ries in." 

They slowly returned, lingering along the road- 
side to gather berries until her hat was full. The 
raindrops glittered on her dark hair as she walked 
bareheaded under the branches. 

" Now, Mr. Richards," she said, " you shall 
come in to tea and spend the evening with us." 

" Thanks ; I don't believe I 'd better," he ob- 
jected feebly, glancing downwards at his shoes. 

" Indeed you shall," she commanded peremp- 
torily. " You shall have a chance to brush your 
shoes. Come ! we '11 have an open fire and some 
whist and a good time." 

" You tempt me beyond my strength," he con- 
sented, laughing, " especially when I think of 
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going back to that dismal crowd I left this after- 
noon." 

She led the way around to the kitchen door, 
and he followed her into the cheery, low-ceiled 
room with a feeling like that of a school-boy 
going home for the holidays. 

"This is Mr. Richards, Aunt Nettleton," she 
said, addressing a fat, comfortable-looking old 
woman who was crouching by the stove adjusting 
a pan of biscuits in the oven. " You '11 show him 
where to brush his shoes, won't you ? and then 
take him into the sitting-room, while I go and 
make' myself respectable." She was emptying 
her berries as she spoke. 

Aunt Nettleton opened the door into a little 
woodshed where blacking and brushes were kept, 
and when he returned to the kitchen he found 
Mrs. Bradford there. 

" Good evening, Mr. Richards," she said with 
pleasant welcome. " I am very glad you came 
in to tea. You can wash your hands right here. 
I am afraid you got wet," she added, hovering 
about him with maternal solicitude, and bringing 
him a. clean towel, " but I never can keep Alice 
indoors more than one day, and I dare say she has 
led you off on a wild chase. Come into the sitting- 
room. I Ve had a little fire made on the hearth, 
it is so chilly." 

A cheerful fire was crackling in the great fire- 
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place, and the pleasant, old-fashioned room re- 
ceived him with a homelike welcome. Mrs. 
Bradford drew up an arm-chair before the fire, 
handed him the daily paper, felt of his coat to 
see if it was damp, and begged him to dry his 
feet upon the fender. He was already a favorite 
with his hostess, whose heart warmed to all pleas- 
ant young men with maternal instinct, while she 
in turn was always beloved and admired, as any 
true-hearted fellow feels towards a sweet and gra- 
cious lady who reminds him of his mother. It 
seemed to Richards that he had never felt so 
much at home in his life before. The room, 
though not untidy, was littered with magazines, 
papers, work, — the thousand nameless signs of 
human occupation ; a book he had lent Alice lay 
open face downwards on the sofa, suggestive of 
her sudden departure, and a hat he recognized as 
hers was perched on a high-backed chair. Mr. 
Bradford, passing through, gave him a hearty, 
careless greeting; no one seemed surprised to see 
him ; ho one was taxed to entertain him ; the fire 
danced and sparkled like a happy living creature ; 
and brightest of all was the glad anticipation that 
was presently fulfilled as the staircase door opened 
and Alice descended into the room. He had 
never before seen her in the distinctive garb of a 
lady, and though her black dress was severe in 
its plainness, her finely rounded figure and grace- 
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ful carriage lent it adornment; her dark hair 
crowned her with its rich abundance, and her 
cheeks were brilliant with color. She wheeled 
the table into the middle of the room before he 
could spring to help her, and began to lay the 
cloth for supper, talking gayly with Richards and 
her mother. 

" It really seems as if we had my son Jack back 
again," declared Mrs. Bradford. " His friends 
are always like sons to me. I am quite surprised 
to hear you know him/' 

Mr. Bradford soon joined them and was called 
upon to rejoice in the new-found tie of friendship, 
and when they sat down at the table together he 
seemed received into the family as Jack's repre- 
sentative. Aunt Nettleton took her seat among 
them with the modest demeanor of one whose 
place is below the salt, but Richards noticed that 
when some forgotten article was wanted it was 
Alice who rose and left the table, and -not the older 
woman. There was a new charm in Alice's man- 
ner as she appeared the daughter in her father's 
house and supplemented her mother's hospitality, 
a dignity and grace that subdued her natural 
vivacity. They talked of the prospects for fishing 
on the morrow, and of artificial fish-breeding and 
the re-stocking of rivers, of the decline of agricul- 
ture in New England and the influx of foreign 
population, of the land question in general, and 
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the agitation in Ireland, of socialism and the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, of the French occupa- 
tion of Tunis, and the defeat of Certain political' 
leaders ; ranging leisurely and consecutively over 
a wide variety of subjects, the gentlemen sustain- 
ing the burden and heat of the conversation while 
the ladies listened with intelligent interest and con- 
tributed occasional observations whose value was 
out of all proportion to their frequency or length. 
After supper the fire claimed attention, and 
Richards, yielding to the fascination a fire has for 
some of us, seized the tongs and built it up again 
in playful contest with Mrs. Bradford, whose 
theory of its construction differed radically from 
his own. Then they sat and talked on in the 
gathering dusk, the flattering firelight shining re- 
flected in Alice's dark eyes, and illumining her 
face with sweet, ideal beauty. Some subtle felicity 
in the mingling of social elements, some charm' 
of fireside privacy from the storm without com- 
ing thus in midsummer, made an evening whose 
pleasure was almost unaccountable. When the 
darkness deepened and the lamps were lighted, 
Mr. Bradford brought out the card-table and 
they sat down to a rubber of whist, Alice and her 
father being routed in confusion by Mrs. Bradford 
and Richards. A dish of peaches that had been 
lurking in a shadowy corner now silently appeared 
in their midst, and the quaint blue china plates 
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upon which they were served led to ceramic dis- 
cussions, illustrated by some of the old family 
treasures brought forth for the admiration of their 
guest. The tall clock in the corner striking eleven 
brought Richards to his feet. 

"Spend the night with us, won't you?" sug- 
gested Mr. Bradford. 

"Yes, do! Mr. Richards," seconded his wife. 
" The storm is n't over yet, and it 's very dark." 

He declined their hospitality with appropriate 
acknowledgment while putting on his overcoat, 
and then went out into the front hall, where Alice 
stood in the doorway looking out upon the night. 

" Now you 've broken bread with us, Mr. Rich- 
ards, I hope you will make yourself at home," 
was Mr. Bradford's parting salutation as he closed 
the sitting-room door. 

The young man advanced to Alice's side as she 
stood between the dim light of the hall lamp and 
the blackness of darkness without. " Have* I been 
good to-day?" he asked, eagerly bending over 
her. 

" Very good," she answered lightly. 

" And not displeased you by any unguarded 
speech or manner? " 

" Your conduct has been unexceptionable," she 
assured him. " I hope it will last." 

"Yesterday was an awfully long day," he mur- 
mured, trying to see her face. " Should you 
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think me very presumptuous if I came again 
to-morrow?" 

44 1 should consider myself cruelly neglected if 
you did n't," she said, still lightly. * 4 Please come 
as often as you like." 

44 Good-night, Miss Alice," he said, taking her 
hand. 44 1 owe you a great many pleasant hours. 
I should be having a desperately stupid summer, 
instead of a most delightful one, if it was n't for 
your kindness. Please take a little token of my 
gratitude ! " And, pulling from his overcoat 
pocket a square parcel, he left it in her hand. 

44 Thank you," she said without hesitation, aware 
that gentlemen scatter bonbons among the ladies 
whom the,y honor with their attentions ; and loth 
to go back into the house again, she lingered, 
walking up and down upon the porch, listening to 
his footsteps growing fainter in the distance, and 
rigidly reviewing the events of the afternoon. 
She could detect no flaw in the young man's 
manner, no added courtesy or deference to Jack 
Bradford's sister beyond what he had freely given 
to Martha the servant-girl. 44 He recognized me 
from the first ! " she said proudly, straightening 
herself as she walked, with a spirited gesture of 
her head. 44 He has always been the thorough 
gentleman. I will never forget it of him, — 
never ! " 

The pleasant memory of the evening's happi- 
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ness lingered upon her sensibilities. "That is 
what I want," she thought, as if a theory was 
verified. " Not so-called ' society/ but the in r 
formal companionship of intelligent people whose 
conversation I can enjoy. I should like a life 
where I could meet them often, — where such 
an evening as this would be no exceptional oc- 
currence. Is it so much to ask?" 

She went in to the hall table and opened her 
parcel by the light of the lamp. It contained a 
silver-mounted pistol, with mother-of-pearl han- 
dle and her monogram engraved upon the side. 
He had remembered her wish so carelessly ex- 
pressed, — a wish she had herself forgotten ! She 
stood looking at it for some time in motionless, 
frightened silence. Then she put the cover on 
the box with deliberate resolve. 

" Don't be sentimental ! " she said aloud. " It 
is just a natural, pleasant little attention, — noth- 
ing more. You are not used to courtesies from 
gentlemen. Don't misinterpret them ! " 
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XL 



MR. THEODORE RICHARDS took his 
friends, the Bradfords, at their word, and 
unhesitatingly availed himself of their freely ten- 
dered hospitality. There was some rumor of 
letters received which changed his plans, detain- 
ing him in Medford, and as Mrs. Collamore and 
May were now under the care of their natural 
protector, he was relieved in great measure of 
his responsibilities. His conduct, however, was 
marked by its usual discretion, for a certain part 
of each day was given to the ladies at the house 
where he was staying, with a devotion which left 
the impression that his attentions were unabated ; 
while he parried with a skill that was entirely 
unobtrusive all inquiries concerning* the way in 
which he spent the time that was not accounted 
for. He came and went informally at the Brad- 
fords', without comment or surprise, receiving 
that prodigal, uncalculating hospitality which is 
a distinctive mark of rustic crudity, and which, if 
reported among the young man's friends, would 
have subjected the Bradfords to suspicions and 
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inferences that their simple souls never dreamed 
of. Mrs. Bradford's motherly heart had already 
taken in without reserve this charming stranger, 
and in pursuance of a theory she had that Alice 
was overworked and needed recreation, some ex- 
cursion was planned for every golden day. The 
resources of Medford seemed inexhaustible; thefe 
was always some glen or waterfall he had not 
seen, or some mountain yet unknown to their 
aspiring feet ; the shores of the lake awaited ex- 
ploration, or some grassy road winding away 
over the desolate hills suggested a horseback 
ride in the twilight Alice entrenched herself 
with deliberate purpose in the belief that Rich- 
ards's attentions were only the courtesy of the 
well-bred gentleman, supplemented by the eager- 
ness of the pleasure-seeker who considered boats 
and saddle-horses worth some equivalent; and, 
disdaining to watch for any deeper meaning, gave 
herself up to unreserved enjoyment. The self- 
reliant girl who had gloried in her independence 
now found it pleasanter than she had dreamed to 
yield to the protecting care that met her at every 
turn ; to find her wishes anticipated, her burdens 
lightened, a helping Hand stretched out over every 
difficulty, and her rough paths made smooth. 
The thousand little courtesies and graces of the 
young man's finished manner, that were to such 
a girl as May Collamore as natural as air and 
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sunshine, had for Alice's unaccustomed sense a 
never-failing charm, clothing every detail of their 
intercourse with romance, and strewing her path- 
way with flowers. She studied him as she would 
have done a charming book or picture, and never 
dreamed of danger. She liked to feel the ease 
with which she adapted herself' to new relations, 
and controlled their intercourse, — holding him 
gently at a distance when his manner grew too 
ardent, — and yet retaining his liking by her 
underlying complaisance. 

Richards had lost no time in making known 
among his friends her relationship to the Jack 
Bradford that they knew, and the tidings had 
been received with varying degrees of astonish- 
ment. 

" How very unfortunate for those poor Brad- 
fords," exclaimed Mrs. Collamore, " to have such 
undesirable connections ! " 

("Which poor Bradfords?" muttered May.) 

" A sister that is a servant-girl ! I think Rose 
Hoyt is to be pitied. How little our girls know 
about the men they marry ! But he has really 
picked up a wonderful polish, and I suppose he 
deserves all the more credit for having overcome 
his lack of early culture. And things are getting 
so mixed up nowadays ! " 

" I know one thing," declared Bertha Martin in 
confidence to her mother and sister, "I'm glad 
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I Ve never snubbed and sneered at her the way 
Kate has. Now I 'm going to be real intimate 
and see if I can't get introduced at Jack Brad- 
ford's", with you and Kate left out in the cold." 

" Poor little goose ! " returned her mother. 
" That won't help you any. I have n't the least 
idea they ever have her down there, or take any 
notice of the family they can possibly help." 

"They may have to, now," Kate remarked. 
" Irene Lorillard has picked her up." 

"I believe Teddy Richards is flirting with 
her," declared Bertha. " He is off, now, nobody 
knows where, every single day." 

" I can't believe it," scouted Mrs. Martin. " He 
is too much of a gentleman." 
• May Collamore privately confided to Miss 
Lorillard her astonishment. "No, I don't," she 
said, " I don't think I appreciate her as much. I 
thought there was something rather fine about 
her simply as a farmer's daughter, but if she 
really does come of good family, and has a right 
to the instincts of a lady, she had no business to 
take a servant's place. Oh, you can reason any- 
thing out very plausibly, but there are instincts 
that are stronger than reason, and truer than 
intellectual conviction ; and you know there is a 
delicate bloom of refinement that is destroyed by 
the coarsening effect of rough work and menial 
occupations. You remember the legend of the 
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Arab horse that lost the race because he had 
once been put to the plough. That is what I 
mean. This Miss Bradford may be very strong 
and noble, and a very fine character, — I dire say 
she is, — but you know as well as I do that she 
can't be a thoroughbred lady." 

" Then I can't," asserted Miss Lorillard, " for 
I cooked and washed dishes when we camped 
out in the Adirondacks." 

" That was entirely different," returned May, 
scornful of such trivialities. " You had plenty of 
guides, and just dabbled in it for fun." 

" Did you think any the less of Harry Bristol 
when he lived six months in a Colorado dug-out 
and did all his own work? " 

" That was for his health. He could have had 
forty guides if he had chosen. It is n't a parallel 
case at all." 

" Alice Bradford was not obliged to do what she 
did," maintained Miss Lorillard. " She was not 
driven to it by want, but partly, as I judge, for 
the excellent motive of helping a neighbor, and 
partly for romantic fun." 

" Well," declared May, recklessly maintaining 
her position at all hazards, " it always did disgust 
me to hear Mr. Bristol tell about the things he 
did, and he never seemed quite the same to me 
again. I thought of dish-water every time I danced 
with him. Besides, he was n't a servant ! If he 
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had hired out as waiter in a Denver hotel I 
should like to know what even you would have 
thought of him." 

Miss Lorillard laughed with unreserved amuse- 
ment " You are the most comical little mixture 
of good sense and prejudice I ever saw, May," 
she said. 

May was preening her laces and ribbons with a 
little flutter of satisfaction, like a canary-bird that 
has vanquished his mistress's finger. " People 
talk about prejudices as if they were so dreadful. 
I should n't know anything in the world what to 
do without mine. They are useful as the antennae 
of a beetle. I wave them around before me to warn 
me of danger." 

"The girl is intellectual — accomplished," Miss 
Lorillard urged. " She talks with the French and 
German nurses more fluently than I can." 

" What does that prove?" inquired May. "I 
presume she has her diploma from some of those 
dreadful female colleges where they do all their 
own work. You are intellectual yourself, but 
what does society care about that? It would 
look askance at you if you did n't wear your liter- 
ary reputation indifferently, like a curious charm 
or an odd bangle, and in your position it is par- 
doned as one of your eccentricities. You know 
that if you were n't in the highest circle to begin 
with it would never put you there." 
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"Now you are waving your antennae, May/' 
said her friend, laughing. " I won't try to argue 
with a beetle." 

Miss Lorillard's curiosity was a good deal irri- 
tated concerning the exact relations between Alice 
and her brother Jack, and her growing intimacy 
with the girl's mother gave her the right to make 
inquiries. Her maturity of character and expe- 
rience made her a congenial companion for Mrs. 
Bradford, who often playfully claimed her as 
exclusively her friend. She was sometimes in- 
cluded in the excursions that Alice and Richards 
planned together, but when the exercise involved 
was too arduous for her inferior strength Mrs. 
Bradford would gently detain her to comfort her 
desolation. 

One afternoon, as they sat in the dooryard under 
the elms, Mrs. Bradford busy with her sewing 
and Miss Lorillard carelessly weaving some light 
crochet, the latter cautiously approached the sub- 
ject that for so long had puzzled her. Her advan- 
ces were at first feebly parried, but her winning 
sympathy, her genuine interest, her respectful 
deference, were too much for Mrs. Bradford's de- 
fences. She laid down her work and looked at 
her companion with wistful appeal. 

" Miss Lorillard," she said, " I wish I could tell 
you all about it. I don't know as Alice would 
like it, but I believe I will. I feel a great confi- 
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dence in your judgment, and it does seem as if I 
must ask advice of somebody; and if you are a 
friend of Rose Bradford your opinion ought to be 
a candid one. Alice is so sensitive concerning 
anything that reflects upon her brother, and Jack 
not being my son, you know, she begs me not to 
discuss him with my own family, and Mr. Bradford 
— well, men can't appreciate those things and I 
don't say much to him, and I have hardly a chance 
to know how it would appear to an unprejudiced 
mind." 

Miss Lorillard was leaning forward, the veil 
withdrawn from her impassive face, and her soul 
looking out through her habitual reserve with 
thrilling sympathy. " Tell me ! " she said. 

Mrs. Bradford surrendered. She began trac- 
ing figures on the cotton before her with the 
point of her needle as she talked. 

" Jack, you know, is ten years older than Alice, 
and when he was a young fellow in school and 
college he almost worshipped her. He was also a 
good and dutiful son to me, and I think he loved 
me very tenderly." The tears sprang to her 
pleasant eyes. "But I am not his mother, and 
as he grows older and has a wife it is natural he 
should forget me. As far as I am concerned I 
do not blame him. He became very popular in 
college, although he had no money nor influence) 
and was not a brilliant scholar ; still, if you know 
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him, Miss Lorillard, you must have felt the charm 
of his manner, if he has n't lost it since I saw him. 
All the finest young men in his class seemed 
really to fall in love with him, and they certainly 
were an exceptionally noble set of young fellows. 
They used to come home with him on his vaca- 
tions, and Alice was a little child-princess among 
them. I sometimes tell her that she had her 
bellehood and season of social triumph then. 
There was one, though, that we did not like, — 
Lawrence Hoyt. He seemed of a different stamp 
from the rest, and I somehow fancied he was fast. 
Alice took a child's violent dislike to him, — she 
ahvays had very strong perception of character, — 
and it amused the other young men exceedingly. 
They called her a little coquette. After- Jack was 
graduated he went to New York to study law, and 
became very intimate at the Hoyts'. They intro- 
duced him everywhere, and I suppose he did have 
an exceptional social success. It did not seem to 
spoil him, and though we were proud of the ele- 
gant manners and added graces that his experi- 
ence of the world was bringing him, at home he 
was simple and unchanged. He took the greatest 
interest in Alice's development, and was making 
plans for her to come down and spend the winter 
with him in town, when Rose Hoyt, Lawrence's 
sister, fell in love with him and they became en- 
gaged. Then Jack began to grow away from us, 
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and we heard no more of Alice's visit. The child 
felt it keenly, but she was brave and sensible, and 
said it was right that he should be absorbed in his 
engagement, and that she should take the second 
place. He wrote but seldom, and he only came 
home once, and then he was so changed — grown 
critical, supercilious, and artificial — that it nearly 
broke Alice's heart. We were all invited to the 
wedding, but anly Mr. Bradford went. Alice was 
a young girl of fifteen, very shy and wild and 
afraid of strangers ; still, she would have gone if 
she had had any suitable dress. We were much 
straitened then, — Jack's education had been 
expensive, — but Mr. Bradford was determined 
Alice should go ; and when she found that he was 
going to sell one of the cows and buy her a dress, 
she set her foot down that she would not go at all, 
and there was no stirring her." 

" If she had been what she is now," remarked 
Miss Lorillard, " she would have gone in her 
flannel short dress ! " 

" I dare say she would," admitted her mother, 
resignedly ; " but then she had some regard for 
appearances left. Rose may have had some feel- 
ing because she was absent from the wedding, but 
that I can hardly believe. Jack certainly knew 
why she did not come, — perhaps he never told 
his wife. Mr. Hoyt was immensely wealthy and 
very fond of Jack ; he settled a fortune on his 
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daughter, and they live, as I presume you know, 
in beautiful style. I am afraid Jack's noble ambi- 
tions are dead, and that he is content to live an 
idle, pleasure-seeking life. He has never been 
home since his marriage, and we have never been 
asked there. When Mr. Bradford is in New York 
on business he goes to Jack's house as innocently 
as he would have Jack come here. Mrs. Brad- 
ford entertains him most delightfully, never speaks 
of his wife and daughter, and never asks him to 
come again. He is charmed with her, notices no 
omissions, and wonders why Alice and I are not 
willing to drop down there uninvited as he does. 
Once a year, when summer comes, Alice or I 
write to Rose and invite her to visit us, and she 
does send the prettiest notes of regret and thanks ! 
When the arbutus comes, or the mountain laurel, 
or anything that makes a pretty token, Alice sends 
it to her and receives in return those charming, 
graceful notes. Then Alice always remembers 
her birthday, and sends her Christmas cards, and 
sometimes we send them a barrel of apples or 
some choice product of the farm. Always that 
graceful expression of gratitude — and nothing 
more! And when Alice writes her brother he 
hardly ever answers her letters, and she says 
sometimes that she finds so little to say to him 
and feels his want of responsiveness so keenly 
that it is really painful to write. Now of course 
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I know that it is impossible for us to look at 
the matter impartially. Perhaps Rose sees no 
lack of duty on her part, but thinks she fulfils 
all that she owes her husband's relations, and 
sometimes I blame Jack more than I do her, and 
then again I am sure it is all her influence. Some- 
times, too, I think I have lived out of the world 
so long that I exaggerate trifles, and perhaps it is 
all natural and right." 

She paused and looked wistfully at Miss Loril- 
lard, who had clasped her hands in her lap and 
sat musing. 

" No, it is not natural and right," she answered, 
" and yet ! — Dear Mrs. Bradford, the world is 
a very selfish one, and New York life is terribly 
absorbing, — each day crowded with duties and 
engagements, — and we have no time to think. I 
do not mean to excuse Mrs. Bradford, for I do 
think it is her influence; and yet Mr. Bradford is 
the most to blame. She has never seen Alice ; 
she does not know how beautiful and lovable she 
.is. Her interest in this direction has never been 
awakened, and so she does not think of any duties 
here. Her mind is full of other things. But it is 
a shame ! " she declared, more warmly. " There 
is no excuse." 

"For myself I do not care," Mrs. Bradford 
resumed. " I have lived my life ; I have my hus- 
band and my home, I need no more. But Alice 
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is, as you say, a lovely young girl, with unusual 
capacity for enjoyment and unusual capability 
of growth. She ought to see the world. Dis- 
cipline and disappointment and denial have their 
uses, and doubtless have done Alice good, but 
I don't think a little sunshine would hurt her; 
and her brother could do so much. His world is 
wide, his means are ample, and it would cost him 
no self-denial to give her opportunities that would 
make a brilliant woman of her. I can see her 
defects, if she is my only child, and I know she 
lacks the grace and polish that mingling in the 
world would give her. She has a brave and 
cheerful spirit, and is happy because she will be ; 
but I know her narrow life cramps her, and that' 
she longs in silence for many things her mother 
cannot give her." 

" Mrs. Bradford," said the other, who had been 
thinking while she listened, " did you know that 
when your son and his wife went abroad last sum- 
mer she took a young girl with her as travelling 
companion?" 

" I heard something of it," she answered. " I 
do not know the circumstances." 

" Oh, they gave her the journey. She had no 
claim upon them, — just a girl from the country 
where they stayed the year before, that Rose took 
a fancy to. We all thought it was so lovely and 
thoughtful of her to give the young thing a glimpse 
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of the world. She had great plans for her, and 
was going to educate her abroad, and everybody 
was enthusiastic about it; but she turned out 
headstrong and ungrateful, spoiled by kindness, 
like all these underbred people, and finally went 
off with some adventurer. It would have saved 
Rose trouble if she had taken her sister ! Think 
what such a journey would have been to Alice, 
and how she would have repaid Rose's care ! " 

"Do you know her intimately?" asked Mrs. 
Bradford. " Is she your friend ? " 

" I know her as you know people you meet in 
society and never anywhere else. I am never 
surprised at any revelation of character beneath 
such acquaintance, but I did trust Rose Brad- 
ford. I thought I could read faces, and she has 
such a lovely face, such perfect grace and charm 
of manner, such genuine sweetness of expression. 
I am disappointed ! " 

" We must not judge her harshly," said Mrs. 
Bradford mildly. " I know a mother cannot look 
impartially upon apparent neglect or coldness 
towards her only child; and as for taking that 
young girl to Europe, she had a right to. She 
has a right to do what she will with her own. All 
that Alice would ask, and all that I desire for her, 
is affection and interest. If they would love her, 
care to have her with them, care to come and see 
her, or remember her with letters and little tokens 
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of remembrance, it would satisfy her. I doubt if 
she would take more, even from her brother, for 
you may not guess it from what you have seen of 
her, but in some things, Miss Lorillard, Alice has 
pride beyond anything." 

" I can guess that," she returned, " and that is 
why I was going to ask your help about some 
plans I have for her. I love your daughter, Mrs. 
Bradford, as I don't love many people. There 
are plenty of lovely girls in the world, but she is 
more. She has originality and force, and she 
interests me. I want to see her in the world, to 
give her wings and see if she can fly. Help me 
to make her take things from me ! Spare her to 
me for a long visit next winter, and perhaps I can 
win upon her love so she will take more. I mean 
to go abroad again before long. Who knows but 
she will go with me ? " 

" How kind you are ! " returned Mrs. Bradford, 
whose smile was tinged with sadness. " I know 
Alice has taken you into her heart as she takes 
very few people, and if any one can influence her 
you can. I shall be very grateful for all your 
interest and effort in her behalf, though it does 
suggest painfully what her own kin ought to do. 
Buf Alice has this pride, as I told you, and very 
obstinate convictions of duty. It is useless to 
deny that we are lonely here, and she is the light 
of the house, and she knows it. It is hard for 
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me to fight her away from me, and fertile too, for 
she knows my heart. I try to make her stay with 
my own brothers in Springfield find Worcester, 
for they delight to have her with them and she is 
happy there ; but she always comes back, in spite 
of my entreaties, when she has left me as long as 
she thinks she ought I cannot influence her in 
that matter. I have tried." 

" But if she were to marry," urged Miss Loril- 
lard, " she would leave you irrevocably*" 

" If she were to marry she would -then have 
paramount duties; but I do not think that 
enters into her plans at all. Opportunity does 
make a difference, and she sees very few young 
men." 

" She sees Mr. Richards often enough to make 
up for his lack of numbers," suggested Miss 
Lorillard; "and propinquity is a dangerous thing, 
especially in country solitudes." 

" Yes, I have thought of that," admitted Mrs. 
Bradford, "yet somehow I have felt very little 
anxiety. I never was one of those women that 
we read about, who think every young man wants 
to marry every young woman whom he likes; 
and then, too, though Mr. Richards is very charm- 
ing and attractive, and they are thrown constantly 
together, and I know Alice is much interested in 
him, — still it has always seemed to me that if 
her heart was ever really touched, it would be by 
13 
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an exceptionally strong nature, some one stronger 
than herself." 

Miss Lorillard's reserved expression gave some 
impalpable indication of relief as she answered, 
" So it. has seemed to me." 
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XII. 

A DAY or two after, Mr. Bradford came in 
to dinner with a telegram in his hand and 
unmistakable pleasure in his face. " Your brother 
Jack is coming to-day ! " he said to Alice, who 
was just bringing in the dinner. 

She dropped the platter on the table and stared 
at him in astonishment. " What? " she cried. 

"Carrol just brought up this telegram from 
Oreville. It came in this morning. He says he 
will be up in the two-thirty, and will take a car- 
riage and drive over. I need n't meet him." 

" Take a carriage ! " exclaimed Alice. " Just 
as if he did n't know all about Oreville ! Maybe 
he thinks he can take a street-car over." 

She was laughing a little nervously. Her quick 
intuitions already warned her of the object of her 
brother's visit, and after dinner she followed her 
mother into her room and dropped upon a chair. 

" Mother," she said, " he is coming up to de'al 
with me. Some rumor of my proceedings has 
reached him, and I 'm to be brought up as a 
culprit." 
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" Well," returned her mother, " it is just as I 
told you. You said you did not care for his dis- 
pleasure ; now I hope you won't." 

"Thank you, mother," said Alice, rising ab- 
ruptly. " You Ve given me just what I needed. 
He shall not put me down ! " she declared, as she 
ran swiftly up the staircase, her courageous spirit 
rising. " I have the same right that he has to my 
own standards and opinions and to live my life in 
my own way. He can no more justly call me to 
account for what I do than I can arraign him for 
his empty, useless life. Come! you've lacked 
the test of action ; now prove yourself! " 

She began dressing, as she mused, with minute 
and watchful care. No girl ever arrayed herself 
to meet her lover with more solicitous concern. 
She would please Jack if she could, — disarm his 
displeasure by winning his admiration, but in 
event of failure would be prepared to do bs^tle 
for her rights. " Be stylish, whatever you are ! " 
she muttered, " and as pretty as you can in spite 
of it." 

Her hair was at first knotted low behind in the 
prevailing fashion, but it proved so unbecoming 
that her taste rebelled. "It needs a bang to 
make it endurable," she reflected, " and I can't 
cut off my hair." 

She therefore coiled it high again in the cu- 
rious twist whose possibilities of style " when hair 
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went up " May Collamore had noticed, and which 
gave that fine carriage to her head, and turning 
to the closet she brought forth her one dress of 
fashionable appearance, a costume of gray camel's 
hair and navy blue silk that one of her Spring- 
field cousins had given her when going into 
mourning. She found it close-fitting, and irk- 
some to her free motion, but she resolved to wear 
it for Jack's sake, and to put on irksome and 
close-fitting manners with it. She had ran- 
sacked the trunks in the garret and found an old 
scarf of yellow lace that she arranged about her 
neck as she had seen May Collamore wear hers, 
with a great bunch of flowers at her belt, and 
when the last detail was carefully arranged she 
leaned upon the bureau and gazed long into the 
mirror with an innocent joy in her own beauty 
that glowed like a jewel in a new and unfamiliar 
setting, surprising its owner with its added lustre. 
Then she rustled through the hall and down the 
staircase, a subdued grace of manner coming to 
her instinctively with the dress she wore, and sat 
down in the parlor to await her brother's arrival. 

Alas ! poor Alice. As the hour drew nigh she 
felt her courage ebbing within her, and when a 
wagon drew up before the gate and Jack alighted, 
one glance at his figure made her feel suddenly 
her own paltry appearance. Mr. Bradford went 
down the walk to meet him, but Alice, who often 
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ran to the gate to welcome Richards, remained 
with her mother in the house, the very excess of 
her anxiety to please stiffening into a dreadful 
embarrassment; and when her brother entered 
and gave them as warm a greeting as was consist- 
ent with his ideas of good form, she quailed, as 
rustic simplicity and inexperience, however spir- 
ited and intelligent, — nay, superior even, — al- 
ways must quail before the calm arrogance of the 
man of the world who is that and nothing more. 
Jack Bradford had always been a handsome man, 
and the subtle, consummate skill of the tailor, the 
quiet elegance of fashion, the severe perfection of 
good taste in his appearance, were superimposed 
upon splendid natural advantages, making Alice's 
poor little array, that had looked so fine an hour 
before, shabby and mean beside him. She sat 
in shy, awkward, suffering silence while the 
others talked, her father and mother in no wise 
overpowered by their elegant visitor, and Jack 
made all the proper inquiries with conventional 
interest, gracefully including each one in his re- 
mark. But Alice's sore heart noted that no 
glance of warm affection sought her face to note 
the changes time had wrought, no tremor of feel- 
ing shook the polished accents of his voice, and 
in the impotent bitterness of her disappointment 
she began to criticise him sharply, arraigning 
the perfection of manner that left no room for 
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natural impulse, and longing to startle his self- 
possession by some wild and lawless freak. As 
time went on she rallied a little from the helpless 
embarrassment that had so paralyzed her, and 
the stir of going out to supper was a glad relief. 
She felt with an acute consciousness that was 
akin to shame the plain, worn furniture, the nar- 
row doorways and low ceilings, the want of ele- 
gance in their table appointments ; and although 
Jack adapted himself to all unaccustomed sur- 
roundings with the unobtrusive ease of a finished 
gentleman, Alice felt that he was thus adapting 
himself, even in his boyhood's home ; and when 
she left the table to supply some omission she 
experienced an awkwardness that had never 
troubled her when a servant at Mrs. Carrol's. 
She exerted herself to join the conversation, but 
the remarks she made to him were such as she 
might have addressed to an utter stranger, and 
the courteous indifference of his demeanor hurt 
her more deeply than an insult. When supper 
was over she passed through the outer doorway. 

" Come into the yard, Jack," she said, " and 
see how the trees have grown." 

He followed her invitation, and she began to 
breathe more freely. The blue sky above re- 
lieved her of oppression ; her old ally, nature, 
whispered courage in her ear ; and she passed her 
arm around the trunk of a great elm for which 
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she cherished an especial sisterhood, and leaned 
for a moment close against it as if to imbibe its 
strength. 

She had begun to question whether this polite 
stranger would ever approach her near enough 
for any personal matter ; but she soon learned that 
consummate perfection of tone and manner was 
not incompatible with a great deal of expres- 
sion, and that the carefully modulated voice that 
had no room for warmth or tenderness held ample 
capabilities of icy disapproval. Jack sat down in 
one of the great Shaker rocking-chairs under the 
trees, and spreading out on the broad arm his 
large white hand, shapely like Alice's own, began 
in a quiet, measured voice, glancing at her indif- 
ferently, " Alice, I heard some very offensive and 
unpleasant news about you through a letter my 
wife had from one of her friends, and as I could 
hardly believe it of you, I came up to give you a 
chance to explain yourself." 

She answered him lightly. " We are very much 
obliged for anything, however unpleasant and 
offensive, that has resulted in the honor of a visit 
from you. I would have done it long ago, what- 
ever it is, if I had known it would bring my 
brother to Medford." Her blood was up already. 

" Is it true, then/' he asked in a voice still low 
and quiet, but with a cold disgust in it that wid- 
ened out the distance between them to an illimita- 
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ble space, " that my sister hired herself out as a 
servant-girl at a house where my own and my 
wife's friends were staying, and waited on them 
at table, made their beds and blacked their boots, 
and then disgraced us by proclaiming her rela- 
tionship to me?" 

" I hired out as a servant-girl," she answered, 
with aggressive clearness of statement, " and per- 
formed all sorts of menial service for your friends 
and those of your wife, and when they guessed 
my relationship to you I did not deny it And I 
.consider that by your cold ignoring of me, your 
indifference to all that concerns me except where 
you think I have some power to touch your in- 
terest, you have forfeited a brother's right to 
interfere with my actions in any way. You have 
renounced me ; now don't arraign me ! I will not 
give account to you of anything I have done with 
the consent of my father and mother." 

" If I had renounced you, as you call it," he re- 
marked, not even the warmth of anger in his tone, 
" the event would prove my wisdom ; but unfor- 
tunately I can't do such a thing. Because you 
are my sister you can bring discredit upon me ; 
and because you have this power it gives me the 
right to interfere. I require that you leave this 
place at once, wherever it is, and that you never 
disgrace the family by such a low proceeding 
again." 
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Alice's heart was struggling bravely with her 
temper. Was this to be the end of all the dear 
old ties between her and Jack? " I have left the 
place," she said mildly, "and I don't intend to 
return ; and while I don't consider that I have dis- 
graced myself in any way, or forfeited the respect 
of any one worth heeding, even among those I 
served, yet I will say that I had no thought of its 
ever being known in your world, to bring discredit 
upon you, and I never would have done it if I had 
dreamed of such a thing. You see my position 
here has struck root three generations deep, and. 
it would take a hurricane to blow it over. Tryon 
Bradford's daughter is independent of trifles, and 
so she never stopped to consider your social 
standing, which seems so insecure as to be endan- 
gered by a flying report." 

" All that is very shallow and inconsequent," 
answered Jack, who seemed superior to resent- 
ment. " You might as well talk of the social 
security of a Choctaw chief because he does n't 
lose caste among the tribe by painting himself 
red and yellow and going naked. You don't hesi- 
tate to bring on me what you know perfectly well 
will be discredit in the eyes of the -world, because 
a few clod-hoppers in Medford think none the less 
of you. You talk as if Medford was the world." 

" And you talk as if New York was," she main- 
tained bravely. " Medford is my world, just as 
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much as New York is yours. But if I had a sister 
brought up among the Choctaw Indians, if I had 
never attempted to civilize her, nor even sent her a 
Bible and a missionary, I should expect she would 
paint herself red and yellow. You were a Med- 
ford savage yourself, Jack, in the old days when I 
was dear to you, and you are as unreasonable in 
your demands upon me as one of the educated 
Indians at Hampton would be to go back to his 
tribe and rebuke his savage sister, who had not 
shared his advantages, because of her taste for 
wampum. . You hired out yourself, once, when 
you were a boy, and worked in haying Tor these 
very Carrols where I was, and earned enough 
money to buy a silver cup for your baby sister. 
I have it now." The tears choked her voice. 

Jack was listening with laudable, though evident 
patience. " I dare say I did all kinds of vulgar 
things while I stayed in this wretched hole," he 
returned calmly. " I 'm only too thankful to 
have gotten out of it." 

" Well, I have n't got out of it, and you have 
never cared to get me out; so you must not 
expect that I shall be any wiser than you were 
while you stayed." 

" It seems very foolish for us to talk on in this 
way any longer," Jack remarked, examining his 
finger-nails, which had grown very long and were 
cut in points and beautifully polished. " I have 
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no desire to see tears or ill temper, but I have 
told you my wishes, and if you have any vestige 
of proper feeling you will regard them ; and as 
you take every opportunity to remind me that I 
have never done anything for you, perhaps it is 
not too late to silence that grievance." He was 
taking his purse from his pocket as he spoke. 

"Are you about to offer me Rose's money?" 
she asked, with a polite sarcasm curiously like 
his own. Their voices were like different octaves 
on the same organ, and with her quick apprehen- 
sion she had unconsciously borrowed his tone. 
There was a startling resemblance in her face, 
too, and the cold scorn it expressed. " I should 
think even a Choctaw Indian might have too nice 
a sense to do that. Or is it that ypu know I 
would n't take it, and merely wish to affront me ? 
I should like to take lessons in * proper feeling/ " 

Jack's face flushed slightly, but he continued 
as if she had not spoken. " I have n't the bills I 
thought I had. I will send you a check when 
I get back to town." 

Her look changed suddenly. The scene was 
growing horrible to her as she imitated his hateful 
sarcasm and for the moment felt his scorn. She 
must not hopelessly alienate her only brother at 
the bidding of her pride. " A check that will 
never diminish your bank account," she said in 
an altered voice. "I have never wanted your 
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money, Jack, but I do covet your affection. It 
is my keenest sorrow that you never care to see 
me. And what if you have n't the right to com- 
mand me! you shall, all the same. I will try 
never to do anything that I think can discredit 
you, even in the eyes of people I despise. Ah, 
love me, Jack ! " 

She swiftly kneeled beside him and raised her 
dark, lovely, glowing face. The tears brimmed 
suddenly in her eyes, and she laid her cheek upon 
his hand. It was a beautiful, appealing action, 
performed with exquisite natural grace ; but they 
were in full sight of the windows of the house, and 
of the public highway, where any one might be 
passing. Jack kissed her bowed head with hasty 
tenderness as he raised her from her kneeling pos- 
ture. " I do love you, Alice," he said, unobtru- 
sively applying his handkerchief to the hand she 
had wet with her tears, " but you see how useless 
it is for us to talk together. You must not blame 
me for not coming to this miserable place. You 
know I detest it, and all the vulgar detail of coun- 
try life. And I am only waiting for a chance to 
deliver a message Rose sent to you. She is going 
up to Mount Desert with me next week in the 
yacht, and she desired me to ask you if you 
would join us. She said you need not worry 
about an outfit You could stop a day or two 
in town, and she will get you a yachting rig and 
whatever else you need." 
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For an instant Alice was silenced and dum- 
founded with generous self-reproach, and then 
she quickly asked, " Did her informant — Rose's 
friend who wrote you about me — mention that 
I had formed a friendship with Miss Irene Loril- 
lard and would probably visit her next winter? " 

" It 's my impression she did say something of • 
the kind," Jack answered. 

" Then Irene Lorillard's friend must decline her 
invitation," said Alice proudly. " It would have 
made your sister very happy to accept." 

" Just as you like," returned Jack indifferently. 
" I 'm afraid you are making a mistake." 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradford here joined them and 
put an end to their conversation. After a few 
moments Jack glanced up at his sister : " I should 
like to go over to this place and call on Miss 
Lorillard and the Collamores. May I have the 
pleasure of your company?" 

Alice hesitated, and the color flew to her face 
at the thought of Mr. Collamore. Jack noticed 
her confusion, and added kindly, " It will be a 
little awkward for you, of course, but I think you 
had better go with me. You '11 find they will 
treat you very differently." 

Alide could not help smiling. "They have 
always treated me courteously," she said. " I 
don't know what more they can do. Yes, I '11 
go," she added hastily, not in the least appre- 
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ciating the real heroism of his offer, but grateful 
for his kind intentions, and reflecting that Mr. 
Collamore had probably gone back to town. 
Alice had a picturesque and strikingly becom- 
ing hat to match her costume, thanks to 'the 
kindness of her Springfield cousin, and when she 
came' out ready for the walk she fancied some 
faint indication of relenting in the disapproval of 
Jack's glance. They strolled down through the 
woods, Alice forgetting her enjoyment of the 
sunset light upon the branches in a new con- 
sciousness of the dust and roughness of the way, 
and found the friends they sought at Carrol's sit- 
ting out on the piazza. Alice was at once made 
aware of what she had guessed before, — Miss 
Lorillard's social importance in her brother's 
world, — and she watched them both with ob- 
servant interest The ceremonious indifference 
with which Jack had manifested his displeasure 
towards his sister warmed into suavity as he 
talked with Miss Lorillard, and she felt again 
the well-remembered charm of his manner, while 
her friend's sweet and genuine face was veiled 
behind the opaque reserve that was polished with 
perfect courtesy; and although by no means 
ignoring Jack, she gave, nevertheless, her chief 
attention to his sister, skilfully indicating that 
her interest in him had been heightened by the 
discovery that he was Alice Bradford's brother. 
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May beamed upon her with unusual sweetness, 
and Mrs. Collamore accepted the situation like 
A well-bred woman of the world. Unaccustomed 
to the routine of a formal call, Alice felt a slight 
rmftarrassment whose constraint was visible in 
an impassive bearing that added dignity to her 
appearance; and when Richards came among 
them, she glanced at him with an unconscious 
appeal that was at once ludicrous and touching, 
lie speedily invented some imaginary curiosity 
In the garden that he wished to show her, and 
nhe took his arm and rustled away over the grass 
with a perfect mimicry of the air of a stylish 
young lady. As soon as they were out of sight 
he turned upon her with pathetic distress. 

" I don't like it I " he said, indicating her gen- 
eral appearance. " You are just like all the rest 
of them. I don't know you." 

The charming dimples suddenly appeared in 
her face; her white teeth gleamed. "Yes, you 
do," she answered, with happy defiance. " I saw 
it in your eyes the minute you looked at me. 
You like it ever so much. But I don't. I think 
calls are dreadful. Do keep me here as long as 
it will do. I '11 trust to your discretion." 

" Have n't any," he answered, "when it comes 
to walking with you in a garden." 

Miss Lorillard, meanwhile, was seizing her 
opportunity. 
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"O Mr. Bradford," she said, looking at him 
with more eagerness than he had ever seen her 
show before, "you must allow me to tell you 
what a fascinating creature I think your sister is ! 
She gives such an impression of latent power. 
What a brilliant woman she is going to make, 
with a little more experience ! I have already 
asserted my claims for a long visit when she comes 
to town next winter, and I shall be prepared to do 
battle for my rights. ,, - 

Jack murmured polite acknowledgments, and 
she perceived she had impressed him. 

" So original, too," she went on. " You know 
she tried the princess in disguise among us here, 
but we recognized her from the first." 

May Collamore here joined in, with a flicker of 
recognition and of mischief in the glance that 
flashed by Miss Lorillard. " It is amusing to see , 
how a lady will be recognized anywhere," she 
said. "We were very much pleased, the other 
day, to learn you were her brother." 

Jack assented to all these propositions, and 
further ventured the assertion that they were 
"very kind." Alice presently returned with Rich- 
ards, and she saw Jack's glance rest upon her with 
a new interest — of curiosity to see what others 
found to admire in her. She was conscious of 
the wondering and respectful attention of the rest 
of the boarders, who were gathered in force upon 
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the piazza, of the impression made by her own ap- 
pearance and that of her brother, of the changed 
attitude of this little world. She bore her honors 
with becoming composure, and as the twilight 
deepened took the initiative in leaving with a 
grace and propriety that pleased her brother. 

" You bore yourself admirably, Alice," he said 
as they walked home together. "I was very 
much gratified with the whole thing. It was n't 
quite good form to go off in the garden with 
Richards that way, but then in the country one 
does informal things. Had n't you better recon- 
sider your decision about going up to Mount 
Desert?" 

" Thank you, Jack," she answered coldly. 
"The pride I lack in some directions is doubly 
strong in others, and I cannot go." 

When they reached home a wagon stood before 
the gate. 

" There 's my trap," remarked Jack. " I must 
go in and make my adieux." 

Alice was too indignant to speak, but her 
parents expostulated' with surprise and chagrin. 
A late train passed through' Oreville to the near- 
est city, where Jack proposed to spend the night, 
returning next morning to New York. To avoid 
their hospitality seemed to this family next door 
to an insult, and nothing Jack had done since he 
came hurt them like the manner of his leaving^ 
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even his father seeming to feel it deeply. As 
soon as he was gone Alice slipped up-stairs, chok- 
ing with -sobs, and glanced into the pretty room 
she had so carefully and lovingly prepared for 
him, with the fresh white curtains at the windows, 
the snowy linen upon the bed, the bunch of 
flowers on the dressing-bureau, — all the tokens 
of thoughtful love thrust back on her unnoticed, 
and then sought her own room with breaking 
heart. She undressed quickly, the tears stream- 
ing from her eyes, resolved to yield up the night 
to lamentation ; but youth and health are cruelly 
careless of mental suffering, and she was asleep 
almost before she had begun. 
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XIII. 

THE next day was an unusually busy one. 
Alice's domestic duties were seriously in 
arrears, having been postponed for various pleas- 
ures, and she plunged into hard work to forget 
the burden on her mind. Richards had been 
warned to expect nothing of her, upon the plea 
of "peas to shell," the generic term they ap- 
plied to her household cares. They were ac- 
quiring quite a vocabulary of technical bywords 
and phrases with a special meaning, a language 
between themselves. 

As the day wore on her trouble grew upon her, 
and her sorrow cried more and more peremp- 
torily for expression, until it was only by the tacit 
permission to surrender herself to it at the first 
opportunity that she was able to preserve her out- 
ward composure. Her household tasks seemed 
irksome drudgery without the cheerful spirit that 
had always chosen to enjoy them, and dark sug- 
gestions and rebellious thoughts that had long 
been safely locked away in the prison chamber of 
her soul now spoke their impious words so loud 
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that she could not help but hear.* She had al- 
ways lived in a world of inward experience rather 
than of outward circumstance, and the day's de- 
tail of sweeping, dusting, cleaning, preserving 
fruit, and making pies, — all this seemed the vague 
dream, the coming inward conflict the reality ; and 
she felt the approaching storm plainly as one sees 
a gathering thunder-cloud. 

Supper was late, and the sun was setting when 
they rose from the table. 

" You 're tired to death, deary," said Aunt 
Nettleton. " I never saw you look so % clean 
dragged out. Now don't you do another thing. 
T ain't nothing for me to wash up the tea-dishes, 
and do you go straight and lie down." 

Released from the tension of duty, Alice flew 
through the door like an arrow, intent upon one 
thought, — to be alone. She ran down through 
the orchard pasture until out of sight, and threw 
herself upon a great bed of thickly growing ferns, 
still sweet with the warm sunshine that lingered 
on them. There was comfort and healing in their 
soft embrace, medicine in the touch of the earth 
beneath her, and the poor girl unlocked the gates 
she had so bravely held all day, and the pent 
tears burst forth as the flood of sorrow poured in 
upon her unresisting soul. Her brother Jack was 
dead to her, a living death that left his shape 
alive upon the earth to mock her, and the heart 
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from which his love had been wrenched away 
seemed empty of everything that makes life val- 
uable. The touch of a sharp reality had dispelled 
that alluring dream of the future in which she had 
lived in happy, senseless confidence, and in which 
her brother had had more share than she had 
known ; and the same vivid imagination that had 
drawn the beautiful picture now showed with equal 
power the side so suddenly reversed to her view, 
— the cruel, unerring probability. Though she had 
been very happy, and the past few weeks had been 
sweeter than she had known, all would soon be 
over. A little longer and the cold, pitiless rains 
and frosts of autumn would strip the trees of their 
foliage and blight the glory of the summer days ; 
these friends would scatter to their world of life 
and action, leaving her alone in the desolate places 
whose pleasant memories would crown her loneli- 
ness with an added sting. They would remember 
her a little while, and then their own lives would 
absorb them, — it was the way of the world, — 
and she would be forgotten. The stifling oppres- 
sion, the aching loneliness of a New England win- 
ter would close in upon her, and she would live 
over again the counterpart of days she so well 
remembered, when they were shut in to an awful 
desolation of snow and sky, when the world of 
stirring humanity seemed as far from her as from 
the dead in their graves, and when her eager spirit 
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cried out with actual starvation. Young, cheer- 
ful, and happy as she was, she had known bitter 
experience, from whose repetition she shrank like 
a child from the surgeon's knife, — days when her 
heart was sick with longing, nights when she had 
slipped unnoted from the house and walked the 
solitary snow-covered road for hours, looking up 
at the cold glittering stars, abroad over wastes of 
rock and snow, comforting her soul with promises 
of future content and fulness, as a mother com- 
forts her starving child with promises of bread, 
until her feet failed under her and the hunger of 
her spirit was deadened by physical exhaustion. 
She saw with fatal clearness the value of these 
lying promises, and the future now mocked her with 
the repetition of the past. Her girlhood already 
lay behind her ; twenty had found her still here, 
with unchanged life; thirty, forty, fifty would still 
find her here ; but the frosts and storms of middle 
age would strip her life of its flowers and foliage ; 
her ambitions would slowly starve to death, her 
hopes one by one creep away and die, the snows 
of old age would wrap. her in a winding-sheet of 
pale content, under which would stir no throb of 
the delicious longings that she loved so tenderly 
in spite of the pain they brought her. She had 
been asleep, and dreaming that life was beauty; a 
rough experience had awakened her to find that 
it was duty, and she hated it, turning from the 
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bitter medicine with a child's impotent rebellion. 
She had had enough of self-denial, noble though 
it be, enough of the bracing discipline of adversity, 
heroism, consecration. She longed for happiness, 
indulgence, — of nothing sinful or forbidden, but 
sweet, natural desires; pure, healthy impulses, 
the righteous craving of a soul like hers for the 
daily bread of sympathetic companionship and 
congenial friendship, for deeds instead of dreams, 
for life and noble work instead of patience and 
renunciation. It was no loving Father, but a 
capricious fate, that endowed her with capabilities 
that could never be developed, power without 
opportunity, and desires that knew nothing but 
hunger, and shut up the "untried possibilities of a 
nature whose limit she herself did not guess, to 
the narrow round of a servant's duties and the 
dead monotony of a lonely country village. The 
soul that she had thought anchored beyond the 
power of doubt was drifting helpless on a sea of 
impious despair. She turned to the fragrant earth 
beneath her like a child to its mother's breast, 
and laid her cheek close against it with a strong 
sense of her kinship with the soil whence she had 
sprung, a longing to be lost again in the vast, 
silent forces that had resulted in her being. For 
the moment it seemed to this ardent, disappointed 
girl a pleasant thing to lie forgotten in the earth's 
dumb bosom, vexed by no restraint of duty, her 
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body blossoming again in grass and daisies, and 
her very soul lost forever in the vast impersonal 
soul of nature. 

As she lay in this vague mental swoon the 
earth beneath her ear jarred with an approaching 
footstep, and a sense of human observation jarred 
upon her mood. She trembled in her conceal- 
ment like hunted game, but the footsteps came 
with definite purpose ; she was discovered. She 
rose and sat leaning back upon her hand, dizzy, 
bewildered, dazzled, like one awaked from sleep. 

" Ah, here you are ! " cried a rousing, cheery 
voice, as Richards's six feet of stature loomed up 
against the sunset. " Your mother thought you 
were down here. I came to brace you up. I 
thought you would be lonesome now your brother 
Jack is gone." 

" Yes, my brother Jack is gone," she echoed 
mournfully, and an acute sense of the definite sor- 
row with which she had begun her mental wander- 
ings, with shame at the thought of her disfigured 
countenance, overpowered her, and she fell again 
to the earth, her face bowed upon her arm and one 
hand flung above her head among the ferns. It 
lay in the greenery as fair as an arbutus blossom 
in the spring, and in an instant it was covered by 
Richard's large, warm hand expressing a fervent 
sympathy that thrilled her through and through. 
An old verse in Exodus, wrenched from its origi- 
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nal meaning, echoed through her mind. " Send, 
I pray thee, by the hand of him whom thou wilt 
send. ,, To her excited and delirious mood he 
seemed a messenger of heaven sent to comfort 
her, and she reversed her hand so that the palm 
met his and the slender fingers lightly closed 
upon his own for a moment in token of re- 
sponse. 

With the true instinct of real sympathy Rich- 
ards began to talk to her gayly upon topics 
widely removed from the cause of her trouble, 
until in relating some ludicrous mistake of Miran- 
da's he saw her quiver with laughter. 

"Had it bad — didn't you?" he said, then 
venturing for the first time to allude to herself. 
" Look up ! please ; you make me feel awfully." 

" You 'd feel worse if I did," returned a muf- 
fled voice from the ferns. " Don't make me 
laugh ; it 's a desecration." 

" So bad as that? " he asked. " Come, I know 
you feel better. Look up ! " 

"What do you want to make me for?" she 
asked. " You know I look like a fright. I can't 
look up until you go away." 

" But I 'm not going," he declared, as one who 
asserts the inevitable. V It will be dark in a few 
minutes, anyway, and then I can't see you." 

" It won't be dark for half an hour," she an- 
swered petulantly, raising her tear-stained face 
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and half-closed eyes. "But if you want "to see 
how I look when I cry, your curiosity shall be 
gratified/' She rose hurriedly and walked away 
towards the little brook that came leaping down 
through the pasture. Richards followed slowly, 
looking half anxious, half amused, and found her 
leaning over a clear, gravelly pool, splashing the 
water on her face. Her elastic spirit was already 
rising from the brief thunder-gust that had bent 
it to the ground.. Her surface emotion had been 
lashed into wild confusion, as if the fountains of 
the deep were broken up, but there were reces- 
ses that the storm had not disturbed, and of 
whose underlying calm she now was conscious. 
The cold water revived her both physically and 
mentally, her color was clearing, and as Rich- 
ards approached with evident hesitation there 
gleamed from under her red eyelids a look that 
reassured him. He sat down on a rock near her 
with visible relief. 

"What do you want to scare a fellow out of 
his wits for?" he demanded. 

" I wish I could," she answered. " It would do 
you good." 

"Poor child!" he went on with affectionate 
anxiety. "I wish I could help you." 

" You have helped me," she said, turning her 
brown eyes upon him with a warm acknowledg- 
ment. " You have done me a world of good. I 
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was dead and buried when you found me, and 
never wanted to come to life again." 

"How do you feel now?" he asked, coming 
nearer and sitting down upon the grass. 

" Like the world after a thunder-shower," she 
said brightly. " Once in a while I have to have 
it all out, and a good cry is refreshing." 

" I can't bear to think of you crying," he mur- 
mured in a caressing voice. " Sorrow should n't 
come to such as you. I wish I could guard you 
from all trouble ! " 

" Well, you can't," she answered, with a light 
carelessness that seemed to reflect some ridicule 
upon his earnestness, "so don't trouble your- 
self. I don't suppose I have any more than is 
good for me, and I 'm grateful, afterwards, for the 
discipline." 

" Miss Alice ! " he began peremptorily, " I don't 
like that tone you take with me. You are always 
ready, weapon in hand, to parry every earnest 
thing I say. You preach about sincerity when 
you won't believe anything I tell you. Come ! " 
he entreated, " let us turn over a new leaf. I '11 
always speak the truth, and you shall always take 
me at my word." 

She sat with downcast eyes slowly breaking a 
spear of grass in pieces. 

"I'll sign a truce," she said. " I won't lay 
down my arms and surrender." 
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"But a truce means picking up your sword 
again at a moment's notice. Why need you 
carry weapons at all ? " 

" I had a pistol given to me," she suggested. 

" Friends don't go armed against each' other," 
he pleaded. " Can't we be friends now, and sit 
down at peace together? " 

Alice was powerfully moved by this appeal. 
The heart bereft of Jack's love was crying out 
with hunger, and here was offered friendship. 
Was it right for her so persistently to make light 
of his earnestness and doubt his sincerity? Why 
not take him at his word as a true woman should, 
and accept this warm and kindly interest? When 
one was shivering with cold, why not come near 
the fire? Her heart was melting with a tender- 
ness that alarmed her, and turning irresolute she 
dipped a handful of clear water from the brook. 

" Give me a drink ! " he pleaded. " In your 
hand, please," as she looked around for a broad 
leaf. 

She raised her hand filled with water and he 
clasped her wrist, but instead of drinking, looked 
at the rose-tinted palm. " Did you ever see those 
pearl shell drinking-cups that they bring from 
Geneva? " he asked. " They 're not half so pretty 
as mine ! " 

" You Ve spilled all the water," she cried, an- 
gry to feel herself blushing and to see him look 
at her reddening face. 
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"Isn't there plenty more?" he asked, rais- 
ing her hand and drinking the few drops that 
remained. " Fair drinking-cup ! " he murmured, 
still holding it dangerously near his lips, with dar- 
ing in his eyes. " If I only had the right — " 

She snatched away her hand. " For shame ! " 
she cried angrily. " Is that your new leaf — 
your sincerity? Do you think I am a silly idiot 
that you can amuse yourself with? " 

" Yes, it is my sincerity," he answered boldly. 
" It is the truth, and I am not ashamed of it. I 
wish I had the right to kiss your hand." 

" I dare say you do, and that of every girl you 
meet," she retorted, losing her temper. 

" Now you insult me," he said hotly. " What 
are you, who have nothing but sneers for a man 
when he speaks his heart to you, and then prate 
about sincerity? Shall I tell you the truth? I 
will, some time, and you are going to listen to me 
whether you like it or not ! You shall know yet 
whether I 'm sincere. I won't be laughed at and 
ridiculed every time I *m off my guard and speak 
my genuine feeling. And whether you like it or 
not, I '11 tell you again : I wish I had the right 
to kiss your hand ! " 

Alice quailed before the passion of his tone, 
and confused by the suddenness with which the 
tables were turned upon her, bewildered by the 
specious justice of his accusations, she turned 
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away her face and stretched out her hand to him 
in mute appeal. He seized it in both his own 
and kissed it fervently. She perceived too late 
the significance of her gesture, and there fell 
upon her the chill of an irrevocable surrender. 
She gently withdrew her hand, which the young 
man as gently relinquished, and then they sat in 
silence while the busy water talked about its little 
stones, the tree-toads crooned in the distance, the 
crickets chirped in the clematis near them, and 
the warm twilight drew its friendly veil over 
Alice's profound agitation. The silence grew 
so eloquent that she could not endure it, and 
the darkness lent her courage. 

" It is -growing damp ; I must go in," she reck- 
lessly asserted, though it was a warm, dewless 
night. 

He rose and followed her without the jest she 
half expected at her sudden terror of the dampness, 
and one or two light conversational ventures that 
she made fell helpless to the ground. It struck 
her morbidly acute perception that there was a tri- 
umph in his step, an assertion in his bearing, that 
she dimly discerned against the gloom, and she 
shivered as if she had yielded to him something 
.that he never would relinquish. She did not dare 
to look at him, afraid of herself with regard to 
him ; and the defiance of her resistance was un- 
dermined by the sweet temptation to give up the 
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struggle. They reached the orchard gate, and 
still he had not spoken. She leaned upon the 
fence, her face averted. The chickens stirred 
with sleepy murmurs in a tree near by, and a 
row of turkeys on the shed-roof softly whispered 
together as they stretched their long necks, down- 
ward and peered at the shadowy figures by the 
gate. A bat whirled by in the darkness, and 
the summer night seemed filled with murmur 
and motion. 

" Mr. Richards," she began with agitation, " I 
lay down my arms and surrender. I will not 
offend you by my mockery again. But you 
must not tell me anything more. I need no 
further proof of your sincerity. I will "not hear 
the rest." 

" Your word is law to me," he said respectfully. 
" I will not speak until you are ready to listen. I 
can wait. I will take your concessions only as 
you make them." There was the sound of a 
smile in his closing words, and he suddenly raised 
her hand to his lips. 

" Good-night ! " she exclaimed abruptly ; and 
passing through the gate with a swiftness like 
that of anger, she vanished into the house. Her 
father and mother looked up with quiet observa-' 
tion as she came into the bright sitting-room, 
winking with the sudden light, her face giving 
unmistakable evidence of recent tears and still 
more recent agitation. 
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"Did Mr. Richards find you?" asked her 
mother. 

" Yes, he found me," she answered, sinking 
wearily into a chair. " I was feeling desperately 
blue about Jack, and was having a good cry in 
a bed of ferns, and he was just as good as he 
could be, — told funny stories till he made me 
laugh, and cheered me up wonderfully." 

"Why didn't he come in?" asked Mrs. Brad- 
ford, dismissing her suspicions. 

" I don't know. Perhaps he saw how dead 
tired I was and thought he would n't keep me up. 
I believe I '11 go to bed." 

She lighted her candle, and after bidding her 
parents good-night, went slowly up the staircase 
with the languor of irresolution added to that of 
bodily fatigue. What was she going to do with 
this quiet persistence that had begun to gain upon 
her, yielding nothing that it gained, and advancing 
a step further in every struggle that she made for 
freedom? What was she going to do with the 
conviction against which she could no longer close 
her eyes? Richards's unvarying devotion was 
gradually undermining her confidence in his insin- 
cerity, and after their interview to-night she was 
ashamed to doubt him any longer. She did not 
love him yet, — of that she was sure, — but she 
thought, with a sweet and irresistible conviction, 
that to love him would' be easy, — nay, to avoid it, 
15 
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if she drifted on like this, would be impossible. 
She had dreamed in her girlhood of a love that 
should come with imperious sway and fill her soul 
with power beyond her own control, — a love that 
should leave no room for question, by which she 
might walk fearlessly as in the sunlight, and not 
grope timidly in gloom ; but then, who ever real- 
ized romantic dreams? Besides, twilight came 
before the day-dawn as well as in the gathering 
night. It was rather for her calm judgment to 
decide whether she could be happy with Richards, 
whether a life spent with him would fill the 
measure of her capacity, and feed the hunger of 
her soul. That he would give her wealth, luxury, 
and leisure, a wide, exciting world, and ample 
opportunity, weighed little in comparison with the 
deeper elements of character for which she valued 
him ; it was not what he had, but what he was, 
that she was testing. And surely the past was 
the best earnest of the future. How happy she 
had been with him in the many hours they had 
spent together ; how happy life would be if it 
could go on like this, in ever-increasing joy in his 
companionship, in ever-increasing respect and 
confidence and — yes, affection ! In all their 
close and constant intercourse she had watched 
him with a lynx-eyed keenness, and had found in 
him nothing that she did not thoroughly respect, 
nothing that did not meet even the requirements 
of her standard. 
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She was sitting on the edge of the bed as she 
questioned, mechanically unbuttoning her boots. 
When they were unfastened she flung them off her 
feet, and one, propelled with more force than she 
anticipated, slid along the floor and under a low 
bureau, until it struck against the wall. Vexed 
with her carelessness, she set the candle on the 
floor, and groped under the bureau. A white 
gleam caught her eye, and reaching further she 
found a card photograph that had fallen from the 
bracket unnoticed, and lain there for some time. 
It was George Houghton's picture, and she picked 
it up and looked at it with the stirring of a fa- 
miliar and forgotten dream. She held up the 
candle and gazed spellbound into those earnest 
eyes, which looked back into her own with a pene- 
trating gaze that suggested to her consciousness 
an unexplored region within her whose existence 
she had only suspected, and whose extent she 
could not guess, — a twilight land of undeveloped 
possibilities that awaited the touch of some magi- 
cian's wand to open them to even her own appre- 
hension. Here was the promise of a nature 
higher, nobler, more athletic than Theodore Rich- 
ards ever dreamed of being; and somewhere in 
these unknown regions of her soul was there not 
a citadel that would surrender to no less a con- 
queror than he ? She sat on the floor for a long 
time, her feet crossed, under her, and her dark 
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hair falling loosely over her shoulders, gazing 
absently at the picture, her mind soaring away 
beyond thought into a vague exaltation, listening 
to voices that she understood, but could never 
have interpreted ; until at last she rose, recalling 
herself peremptorily. 

" What is George Houghton to me,*' she cried, 
" or what am I to him? A noble, successful man 
somewhere, with some noble woman for his wife, 
absorbed in his own world, and living his own 
splendid life, — a man who would never think 
twice of a crude, weak, undeveloped girl like me. 
Because the stars are magnificent worlds of heat 
and light, shall I not warm myself by my own 
fireside? George Houghton is as far above me 
as the stars. I shall never see him again, per- 
haps never hear of him. Theodore Richards is 
mine ! " 

A warm glow kindled at her heart ; the color 
burned upon her cheek. " He is mine ! " she re- 
peated softly. She put George Houghton's pic- 
ture in a drawer, face downwards, and piled her 
ribbons over it, until the fancy struck her that 
something had died, and she had buried it. She 
shook off the thought impatiently. " Well, go 
out and warm yourself by the stars if you want 
to," she muttered, as she nestled her head down 
upon the pillow. " Go out into the winter night 
and freeze to death. I shall stay by the fire ! " 
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XIV. 

ALICE was harassed by no further self-ques- 
tionings ; no doubt or indecision marred the 
happiness of the golden days that followed. Sat- 
isfied with the common sense and wisdom of her 
choice, she turned with glad relief from all vexa- 
tious thought, and gave herself up to the pleasure 
of Richards's companionship, the delight of exer- 
cising her power over him and of yielding in turn 
when she felt his strength. He did not renew 
the conversation that has been recorded, but his 
manner was surcharged with indirect allusion and 
daring assumption, and when they met or parted, 
if they were alone together he always kissed her 
hand. Alice grew to have a curious feeling 
towards her hands, as if they were no longer in 
her own possession but yielded to another, re- 
maining as alien spies in the household of her 
members, ready to betray the secrets of the rest. 
Sometimes in reverie she felt his gaze upon her, 
and looking up involuntarily met in his deep blue 
eyes a glance of quiet satisfaction, of amused and 
confident power that awoke a fitful defiance and 
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weak irritation that died away in happy submis- 
sion. His personal belongings grew precious to 
her. The coarse but shapely straw hat that was 
now at home on Mr. Bradford's hall table seemed a 
part of him, its saucy upturned brim expressing his 
merry triumph ; and once in passing, as she yielded 
to a sudden temptation and furtively put out her 
hand and touched it, she started as if detected in 
some guilt. The storm of passion and despair 
that had swept over her only lingered upon her 
far horizon like a picturesque thunder-cloud which 
relieves by contrast the brilliant sunshine that 
follows its gloom, and against the dark and rugged 
memory she saw now the bright rainbow of 
promise as the future, that had always allured 
her, beckoned again with its bewitching dream. 
Richards took possession of her with the quiet 
ownership of an accepted lover, and, emerging 
from the haze of discretion in which he had en- 
veloped their relations, no longer concealed .his 
devotion. Alice saw but little of the Collamores ; 
for, although she went there occasionally to see 
Miss Lorillard, the household at Carrol's had 
changed with the advancing season, and she 
shrank from the observation of the strangers who 
now filled the piazzas. She saw pretty, stylish girls 
among them, whose glances followed Richards 
with wistful approbation, and the elation of an 
innocent triumph filled her heart as she openly 
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carried off the prize. She could see that they 
watched her, that May Collamore watched her, 
that Miss Lorillard, without watching her, was con- 
scious of all that passed, and she withdrew more 
and more into the retirement of her own home 
life, whither Richards was sure to follow her. The 
morning hours dragged heavily until he appeared ; 
any claim that his sister made upon his time was 
indignantly resented by them both ; and Alice's 
household duties were swiftly accomplished early 
in the day that her tiijie might be at his disposal. 
They planned long walks to every objective point 
within a ten-mile radius ; they took their luncheon 
and spent the day upon the lake, roastiag corn 
and potatoes in gypsy fashion by a bonfire on the 
shore ; they roamed the woods on fishing excur- 
sions, following the rocky channel of the brook; 
and, coming home at night, enjoyed delicious rest 
under the great elms in the dooryard through the 
warm summer evenings, Alice swinging gently 
in the hammock and Richards sitting beside her 
whispering sweet nonsense to her advancing and 
retreating face, his tenderest devotion no longer 
waking her incredulous mockery, and his caress- 
ing words falling on her receptive silence. 

Even Sunday was like an impertinent intrusion 
upon this pleasant holiday; and although Richards 
walked home from church with her in the morning 
and she sat and dreamed of him through the 
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warm, monotonous afternoon service, the remain- 
ing hours of the day seemed endless, and Rich- 
ards, sitting before a group of charming girls on 
the piazza, was restless and preoccupied. They 
were grateful for even the smallest share of his 
society ; they levelled their most telling glances at 
him and rustled gracefully about in exquisite 
toilets ; but not a gleam of interest lighted the far- 
away expression of his eyes as he responded to all 
their advances with absent, mechanical politeness. 

" Don't you dare go see her? " whispered May 
Collamore, by whose side, from force of habit, he 
was sitting. " Don't they allow Sunday visiting 
inMedford?" 

" I don't know," he answered, still absently, and 
rising to his feet. He then appeared to recollect 
himself, and turning towards the young ladies 
began to talk with the liveliest interest. He had a 
delicate compliment for one, a flattering allusion for 
another, for a third a piteous reproach implying 
unutterable things ; and after stirring them all up 
in a flutter of delighted anticipation, as a juggler 
stirs up the whirling plates upon his table, there 
suddenly gleamed upon his face a brilliant parting 
smile of triumph as he turned and left them with 
a gay good-by. They vainly tried to keep up the 
whirling flutter after his departure ; but social as 
well as material laws are inexorable, and they sank 
fitfully down to dull monotony again. 
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" Provoking creature ! " exclaimed May petu- 
lantly. " That was just a tribute to his own con- 
ceit. I wish we had n't one of us looked at him ! 
It makes me think of Miranda throwing a hand- 
ful of corn to the turkeys, when she is going to 
leave them, to appease them till she is out of 
sight. Now he has discovered his Phillis to be 
Jack Bradford's sister he is getting .quite coura- 
geous about her. That's just his way, — always 
completely absorbed in his last new flirtation. It 
is n't six weeks since Daisy Foster was the only 
woman in the world. When it 's you, you think 
it 's delightful ; and when it is n't, it 's absurd" 

The other girls looked respectfully at May, 
whose tone was aged with experience, and one, 
who was young and tender-hearted, hoped " poor 
Miss Bradford would understand him." 

" It strikes me that poor Miss Bradford is pretty 
well able to take care of herself," May declared. 
" I only hope he may get his fingers burnt." 

Richards meanwhile was striding down the 
road towards the Bradfords' house, but he passed 
by without glancing upwards and climbed the hill 
whither he and Alice had gone upon the rainy 
afternoon. To be in some spot associated with 
her presence was next to seeing herself. As he 
came within sight of the rock behind the alder 
bushes he caught a glimpse of a familiar shade- 
hat that had fallen to the ground, and then he 
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spied Alice Bradford's erect and graceful figure, 
her head uncovered and her hands lying idly in 
her lap upon the broad leaves of one of the 
Franklin Square Library. She looked around 
with a smile as he approached, and closing her 
book laid it face downwards in her lap. 

" I did n't know whether I might come and see 
you Sunday or not," he said, standing beside her 
with one elbow on the rock. " Do you keep a 
very strict Sunday? " 

"That depends," she answered. "We always 
have breakfast just as early; some would think 
that a desecration. But we don't have much 
Sunday visiting." 

" What have you been doing with yourself all 
the long afternoon?" he demanded. 

" We had supper when we came from church, 
and then I came up here." 

"From church!" he echoed. "You haven't 
been to church this afternoon ? " 

" Why, yes, I have," she said. 

"You don't mean that you go to church 
twice ! " 

" Of course I do," she maintained. " Noblesse 
oblige / I 'd be unworthy of my Pilgrim ancestress 
and namesake if I did n't like to go to church." 

"Who was your namesake? " 

" Alice Bradford, Governor Bradford's grand- . 
daughter. She is an ancestress of mother's, and I 
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was named for her. Father comes down from 
Governor Bradford, too, in direct descent from 
father to son, so the two lines converge in me." 

"And you think a great deal of all that?" he 
asked, in evident amusement. "I thought you 
were immensely democratic in your theories, — 
thought all ranks alike." 

" So I am, — and in my convictions too," she 
said, laughing. " But there are matters of feeling 
and prejudice that you can't reason yourself out 
of, and in spite of my convictions I 'm just as aris- 
tocratic as I can be. I think a great deal of my 
family, and when I serve others I like to remem- 
ber that ich dien is a prince's motto. I'll tell 
you," she added, after a moment's pause, "what 
I do value with feeling and conviction too, and 
that is a godly ancestry. .1 'm glad to have the 
blood of Christian heroes in me, and their prayers 
and covenant promise mine." Her voice faltered 
with the shyness of real feeling. 

" Oh, there 's a great deal of humbug about 
those old fellows," he assured her. "They are 
dreadfully overrated. They burnt witches, and 
did all sorts of disreputable things." 

Alice Bradford was proud of her inherited 
name and of her Pilgrim blood ; she did not like 
his tone. " Governor Bradford did not burn 
witches," she said proudly. " He was a Christian 
hero ! I wish there, were men like him now." 
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" Well, I 'm glad of one thing," he remarked 
lazily. " There 's enough of the blood of common 
mortals in you to let you read novels Sunday." 

"Why are you glad that I read novels Sun- 
day?" she asked, fixing her serious brown eyes 
upon him. 

" Why ! don't you know some people disapprove 
of it? I 'm glad you 're down on my level there." 
' "I'm glad to have friends that I think are my 
superior, so that I can climb to their level. I 
should n't want to have them come down to mine," 
she said, still seriously. 

" I don't consider that climbing, anyway, — 
not to read novels Sunday. What have you got 
here?" 

Her clasp tightened upon the book as he tried 
to take it from her. 

" It 's Zola, or somebody naughtier yet ! " he 
declared, with his fascinating smile, as he per- 
sisted. 

She held the book with curious reluctance ; but 
at last he secured it in triumph. It was the 
Franklin Square Library edition of the Revised 
New Testament ! 

" If that is n't the worst sell ! " he cried, really 
disconcerted, but carrying it off with his accus- 
tomed ease. " I believe you do think it is wicked 
to read novels Sunday, and have been laughing 
at me all the time." 
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" I have n't been laughing at you," she assured 
him ; and her face looked serious enough. 

"No; but do you read them," he persisted, 
" or do you think it is wrong? " 

" I don't know," she mused, reflecting. " I 
don't read novels Sundays, certainly; but per- 
haps it is because I have n't time. I always have 
so many other things to read." 

"What other things?" he asked, his curiosity 
awakened. 

" Oh, ever so many ! Just now I 'm on the Life 
of Horace Bushnell. It is quite a long book, and 
I 'm really pressed for time to finish it." 

"Do you like 'lives' of people?" he asked 
doubtfully. 

" I like the life of such a man as Dr. Bush- 
nell," she answered, her face kindling. " It is 
inspiring, — reminds me I can make my life sub- 
lime. But then it makes me homesick. To 
think of all the splendid people there are in the 
world that I can never know ! " She was coming 
close to the scar of an old trouble, and her voice 
grew sombre. 

"Your life shall not always be narrow," he 
•declared, touched by the meagreness of an ex- 
istence that could feed on such tough crusts as the 
life of a dry old doctor of divinity. " You shall see 
the world yet, and meet people well worth know- 
ing ! " There was proud exultation in his tone, as 
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of conscious power to release this beautiful young 
creature from the prison of her dull surroundings 
into the life to which her nature entitled her, and 
f Alice's heart beat quicker in responsive gratitude. 
But his curiosity concerning this new phase of 
her character was not yet appeased. He touched 
the book that lay upon her lap. 

" Miss Alice," he said, with the respectful man- 
ner due her possible convictions, " do you really 
believe all this, — - all about Jonah and the whale, 
and the sun standing still, and the woman made 
out of a rib ? " 

Alice sat for a moment in an exquisitely pain- 
ful irresolution. To speak was to expose the 
most sacred treasures of her heart to a flippant 
curiosity; to keep silence was to desert her 
colors. 

" I believe in God manifest in the flesh," she 
murmured almost inaudibly. 

"That is like you people with a creed," he 
said, smiling gently. "You answer argument 
with irrelevant assertion." 

"Was it argument I answered?" she asked, 
still with a painful effort. " I did not know it. 
Oh, I wish you would n't talk to me like this ! " 
she burst out passionately. "It hurts me — 
from you. It shows how little you can under- 
stand—" 

He saw his mistake and hastened to remedy it. 
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The tear^ in her dark eyes scalded him with 
remorse. 

"Miss Alice, forgive me!" he cried, with a 
look and tone more eloquent than the tenderest 
caress, as he leaned nearer to her and took her 
passive hand. " You misunderstand me ! I have 
the deepest reverence for a faith like yours. It 
is a woman's crowning glory, her most beautiful 
adornment." 

She withdrew her hand. " Oh, please don't 
talk about it ! " she said, and then sat looking 
away from him in bewildered thought. A sud- 
den discord had jarred upon the sweet music of 
her life, and the clangor grated on her ear. The 
persistent image of George Houghton rose from 
its grave under the ribbons in her bureau drawer, 
and looked at her with' earnest, questioning eyes. 
She remembered a timid child into whose closed 
heart his sympathy had penetrated, and who, 
crimsoning with shyness even in the darkness of 
a summer evening, had told him about the Pil- 
grim ancestress whose name she bore. She 
could hear through all the intervening years the 
deep vibration of his thrilling voice as he had 
charged her to be a worthy daughter of the grand 
old hero whose blood was in her veins. He was 
a man capable of enthusiasms ! She remembered 
with indelible clearness a scene on Bald Moun- 
tain when she had sat with him apart from the 
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others on an overhanging cliff, and, swayed even 
then by that exaltation of spirit that always 
possessed her on a mountain summit, she had 
broken through her habitual reticence by some 
hesitating, incoherent allusion to the resurrection 
of the dead. He had caught at once her frightened 
idea, had made it beautiful by adequate expres- 
sion, and then repeated from memory that magnifi- 
cent passage in Corinthians where faith climbs the 
mount of vision and sees this mortal put on im- 
mortality and death swallowed up in victory, de- 
scending to earth again prepared for its conflicts 
with the exhortation, " Be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord ! " 
How that young student, in whom the strength 
of manhood already underlay the boyish enthu- 
siasm of his twenty years, had aroused her child- 
ish ambitions, awakened her noblest impulses, and 
planted with careless hand in the soil of her little 
heart seed that had sprung up and borne fruit an 
hundred-fold ! She had gone on from that time 
silently eliminating from the various influences 
around her only the highest and best, treasuring 
up the impetus of chance encounters with supe- 
rior minds, and choosing the books that brought 
her the finest inspirations, until she was what she 
was by loyalty to her own ideals. She could not 
regret her course, and yet it had brought her 
hunger, thirst, and denial, had shut her out from 
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the enjoyment of much that made the people 
around her happy, the simple pleasures that 
made up the sum of life to Cecelia Carrol or Mi- 
randa Green. But happiness at last was offered 
to her* — innocent, exquisite, satisfying; should 
she refuse it for the sake of an impossible ab- 
straction ? Her heart cried out with peremptory 
decision; her clearest judgment ratified the 
choice; and she turned from her harassing 
thoughts to the pleasant vision of her handsome 
lover. He stood looking down upon the valley 
in respectful patience of her reverie, and she 
had time to scan the fine, clean outline of his 
close-cropped head and distinct profile, the res- 
olute sweetness of the lines about his mouth and 
chin, — lingering with the pride of possession 
upon his splendid figure, his broad, deep chest, 
his strong arm and the muscular hand that lay 
lightly closed over the edge of the rock. He 
felt her glance upon him and turned with his 
brilliant smile and a power in his eyes that com- 
pelled her. He had been thinking, too. He 
would make no more false steps. 

"Have you come back?" he asked. "I was 
waiting for you. Some time, Miss Alice, I hope to 
follow you whithersoever you go. It is not enough 
to respect your faith. I would share it ! " 

What sincere and earnest woman could resist 
such words as these ? Not Alice Bradford. They 
16 
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quenched her last tormenting scruples, and she 
listened only to the voice of her clamorous heart 
"I hope you may," she said simply; and then 
they spoke of other things. The sun was en- 
croaching upon their resting-place, and presently 
they left the boulder and wandered across the 
pasture to the nearest woods, where they roamed 
through the lovely forest aisles until the evening 
interrupted their happiness. All shadow of deep 
thought or earnestness was banished, and they 
talked with reckless gayety, picking the black- 
berries irom the overhanging bushes, following 
the course of the boisterous brook by leaping 
from stone to stone up its rocky channel or sitting 
down to rest and cool themselves in the wind and 
spray of some little waterfall. If Richards had 
spoken his heart to her then, she would have lis- 
tened gladly, so completely did he fascinate her 
with the delight of his presence, the spell of his 
charming devotion. But the chess-player does 
not always hasten the checkmate that he sees 
inevitable, choosing rather to prolong the excite- 
ment of the game ; and he only spoke by tones 
and glances, and his opportunity slipped by. 
Who shall explain a woman's heart? Even while 
Alice deliberately yielded herself to his influence 
and shut her ears to all voices save those of 
love and inclination, defeated and scattered forces 
were silently reorganizing within her, a remote 
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citadel was arming, the garrison strengthening 
its defences and nailing to the standard the flag 
of no surrender. 

When they parted that evening by the gate he 
stood in musing silence for several moments, his 
look and attitude indicating the culmination of 
some lingering resolve. 

" I can't go on this way ! " he exclaimed, half 
to himself. " Miss Alice, will you give me leave 
of absence for three days?" he asked, turning 
abruptly towards her. 

" You go and come when you like," she an- 
swered. " It is not for me to help or hinder." 

" Ah, you know better," he asserted. " But I 
must go away — to-morrow. I will be back by 
Wednesday night or Thursday at the latest. And 
when I come back I shall have somewhat to say 
to you. You will listen?" 

" I generally have to when you talk to me," she 
parried, her heart-throbs growing quicker. . 

"You know what I mean," he said, clasping 
her hand warmly. " And you will listen, I know. 
Thank you. Good-night and good-by." 

He seemed to hold in check some impulse as 
he quickly passed through the gate and left her. 
She stood watching his figure till it was lost in the 
darkness, and then bowed her head upon her arm, 
swayed by strong emotion. Listen? Ay, gladly. 
She loved him ! 
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" I will ! " she declared aggressively, lifting her 
head in defiance of — she knew not what. Then 
she turned about and went into the house with 
definite purpose, quickly mounting the staircase 
to her own room, where she disinterred George 
Houghton's picture from beneath the ribbons, and 
carrying it down-stairs in the darkness dropped it 
in the kitchen stove. 

" I '11 put a stop to that," she reflected vindic- 
tively. " I won't be torn in two ! " 
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XV. 

RICHARDS was gone, and Alice's sky did 
not turn black, nor was the light of her 
existence quenched in utter desolation. She 
missed him sorely, and the days were long and 
quiet, but she found herself cheerful and happy, 
with a strong interest in her remaining cares and 
pleasures. She accepted it as an additional dem- 
onstration of the inadequacy of real life to fulfil 
the demands of fancy, and devoted herself to va- 
rious duties that had been neglected of late in 
the stress of more absorbing things. She sought 
Miss Lorillard's companionship with renewed in- 
terest, and that lady openly rejoiced. 

" I 'm glad of a chance to see a little something 
of you," she declared, as they sat one afternoon 
in the shade of the overhanging elms. " Do you 
realize how Mr. Richards is gradually monopoliz- 
ing you ? " 

" Our common tastes monopolize us both," 
Alice asserted. " I never had such a good com- 
rade before, who loved outdoor sports quite as 
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well as I do, and appreciated all my favorite views 
and my especial nooks and haunts." 

Miss Lorillard smiled her opaque, reflective 
smile in which might lurk almost any meaning. 
It put Alice on the defensive. 

" Besides, you neglect me," she said, advancing 
to attack, and at the same time changing the sub- 
ject. " You have been very much absorbed your- 
self the past week. Are you writing?" she asked 
with respectful awe. 

There was a faint tinge of color on Miss Loril- 
lard's pale cheek. Since their first meeting Alice 
had not before alluded to her literary work. 

" Yes, I am," she admitted. " I meant to let it 
severely alone this summer, but an idea got pos- 
session of me that I wanted to work up before I 
lost it, and so I got drawn in." 

" Oh, tell me more about it ! " Alice pleaded, 
with the eagerness of one who overcomes ti- 
midity. "I have the greatest curiosity about 
authors' methods; I never knew one before." 

" Don't get your ideas of them from me," she 
said, smiling. " I 'm not a typical specimen by 
any means. I need hard work and thorough 
training. Now I only write when I can't help it, 
and don't always try to publish. It is a good 
thing to edit one's self." 

Alice was listening with an interest that was 
irresistible, and Miss Lorillard went on to relate 
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her amusing adventures, to tell of the capricious 
fate that followed certain articles, of letters that 
others brought her from strangers, — some pa- 
thetic, some absurd, — of her acquaintance and 
correspondence with well-known men of letters, 
of tilts with editors, and all the amusing incidents 
of a literary experience. 

" You ought to write," she assured Alice, with 
the easy confidence of successful authors in the 
latent ability of their dumb, average acquaint- 
ance. " It would be the greatest resource to you, 
and you could not fail of making a success." 

The confident assertion stirred within her some 
answering consciousness; her quickly kindled 
ambitions sprang to life. Her convictions always 
came to meet any external assurance of her capa- 
bilities ; they never cowered in incredulity. 

"Alice/' her friend went on, looking at her 
earnestly, " I wonder if you need some good ad- 
vice, or rather if a little hint would n't be useful 
to you." 

" I dare say," the girl answered with theoretical 
indifference. " I doubt, though, if we learn much 
except by experience. You Ve never been up- 
stairs in our house. Don't you want to come up 
and see my room? " 

" I should like it exceedingly," Miss Lorillard 
answered, promptly rising as Alice led the way. 
" This is the loveliest old house ! " she went on, 
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lingering to admire its every detail and exclaim- 
ing again as they reached the wide hall on the 
second floor, with its curious arched window and 
many-sized panes of glass. There was a cush- 
ioned seat beneath it upon which she rested for a 
moment to enjoy the view. The house was built 
on the side of a hill which rose behind it to a 
barren peak, but in front it sloped gently down 
to the lake ; and from the second-story windows 
the prospect was even more extended and en- 
chanting than from the yard below. 

" I haven't been on the lake since Mr. Richards 
went away," remarked Alice, looking wistfully at 
its sparkling surface. " Come ; this is my room." 

Miss Lorillard followed with genuine interest, 
enhanced by her theory that the aspect of a room 
corresponded with the character of its occupant. 
The maple floor, laid when the house was built, 
was polished like a modern wood-carpet, and all 
around lay braided mats and home-made rugs 
that might have been the handiwork of some far- 
off ancestress. The open windows swung out on 
hinges, letting in a double portion of air and 
freshness, and the sombre, antique furniture was 
relieved by its polished brass handles and mount- 
ings, and by the bright chintz coverings and cur- 
tains, and the picturesque decorations of the 
room. The walls were covered with pictures, 
here and there a dark old portrait, or sometimes 
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only an unframed photograph standing on a 
bracket, or a wood-engraving cut from an illus- 
trated periodical and pinned against the wall. 
Bright Christmas and Easter cards were arranged 
in striking groups; photographs of her friends 
smiled at her from every hand; a stuffed hen- 
hawk, trophy of Alice's own prowess, spread his 
wings behind the brass andirons in the open fire- 
place ; and a hangbird's nest drooped above the 
mantel, which was covered with quaint memen- 
tos of happy days or rare occasions. A table 
in the centre of the room, with its bright red 
cover, was littered with books and magazines; a 
writing-desk stood near the window; and pinne.d 
against a curtain or thrust in the corner of a pict- 
ure one unexpectedly encountered a newspaper 
cutting containing some pearl of thought set in 
golden prose or some jewel of a poem that had 
pleased her fancy. It was a room that was lived 
in, where dreams were dreamed and fancies found 
expression, and where every insignificant object 
recalled some memory or recorded some experi- 
ence. Miss Lorillard moved slowly about with 
quiet appreciation, the elegant simplicity of her 
figure and the high-bred refinement of her face 
harmonizing perfectly with the appointments of 
the room, and at last she paused before the open 
window. 

" Casement windows, on this side ! " she ex- 
claimed. " How did that happen? " 
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" I had them altered," Alice said. " Common 
windows shut me up so. Sometimes in winter, 
when it is too stormy to go out, I come in and 
open them and lean away out and invite in the 
Storm-King. Mother thinks I 'm demented." 

Miss Lorillard was reading a little poem cut 
frpm a newspaper and pinned against the win- 
dow-frame. 

" Serene I fold my hands and wait, 

Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea. 
I rave no more 'gainst time nor fate, 
For lo ! my own shall come to me. 

" I check my speed, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace ? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 

" What matter if I stand alone ? 

I wait with joy the coming years. 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 

"Asleep or 'wake, by night or day. 
The hearts I seek are seeking me. 
No winds can drive my bark astray, 
Or change the tide of destiny. 

" The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights : 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 
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u Yon floweret nodding in the wind 
Is ready plighted to the bee. 
And, maiden, why that look unkind ? 
For lo ! thy lover seeketh thee. 

" The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea ; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me." 

" H'm, Burroughs wrote that," Miss Lorillard 
mused. " So that is your theory of life, is it? " 

" I love it ! " Alice answered fervently. " It 
speaks my heart for me." 

" It 's fallacious. Don't you trust it. We must 
work for what we get in this world, — strive for 
it. It won't come to such passive waiting." 

Alice softly smiled, a confidential, smothered 
smile. It was more in her eyes than on her lips, 
but it did not escape her companion. It fixed 
her wavering resolution. Alice had only post- 
poned her by bringing her up to her own room, 
and as they sat, one on each side the open win- 
dow, drawn close together in low easy-chairs, 
Miss Lorillard seemed admitted to a nearer con- 
fidence than ever before. 

" Cinderella," she began, " your fairy god- 
mother wants to talk to you." 

" Say on, godmother. You will say nothing 
but what is right and wise," she answered, the 
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dark lashes shading the smiling eyes as she 
leaned forward, her elbows on her knees and her 
hands clasped together. 

" May I talk about the Prince? " 

Alice nodded assent. 

" Is he trying to flirt with you ? " 

"No, I don't think he is," she said, able to 
speak in a light and candid tone, though her 
cheeks burned and her eyes were downcast still. 
" You know I 'm not experienced in such mat- 
ters, and perhaps I take too much devotion for 
granted; but I don't think he means to flirt." 

Miss Lorillard recognized the possibilities in- 
volved in this statement, and went on : "I speak 
of it because I want to put you on your guard. 
Of course there is a great deal of harmless, under- 
stood flirtation that hurts no one; but he has 
no business to flirt at all. He is engaged." 

"What?" cried Alice sharply, raising her 
frightened eyes, too much startled to conceal 
her dismay. " Oh, I don't believe it ! " 

" What has he been saying to you? " the other 
asked quickly. 

"No, no, not that," she answered; "but it 
seems so strange — so unexpected. I'm inex- 
perienced, as I told you, and he has n't seemed 
like that." 

She was reassured by her growing self-control, 
and could even smile, though her heart beat 
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wildly. She did not believe it. There was 
some mistake. 

" That is where he is gone now," Miss Loril- 
lard went on, " to see the young lady, Miss Daisy 
Foster. She is the most fascinating girl in the 
world, and it is a great triumph for Mr. Richards 
to win her, she has always been such a consum- 
mate coquette. When she began to encourage 
his attentions last winter I supposed it was only 
to vex May Collamore, who has always assumed 
a sort of prescriptive right in him ; but it seems 
she was caught at last. Their engagement is not 
announced, nor is it known to many ; but I know 
Daisy's older sister very well, and so I heard the 
whole. He doesn't suppose that any one here 
knows of it, for no one thought it a serious mat- 
ter, supposing it was- only Daisy Foster's last. 
But I thought it would do no harm for you to 
just know about it." 

" Yes, I 'm glad you told me. As you say, it 
will put me on my guard." Alice straightened 
herself and leaned wearily back in her chair as 
she spoke, and her color had faded. Her con- 
victions were yielding; she remembered with 
fatal clearness that he had never committed him- 
self. So these were the ways of the world ! 

"Is Mr. Richards in the habit of flirting?" she 
asked. " Does he boast many conquests? " 

" Not at all," Miss Lorillard replied. " I never 
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heard his name especially coupled with that of any 
young lady before except May Collamore. They 
had a little affair years ago, but it amounted to noth- 
ing. No," she went on, musing, " he is charming 
and attractive, and treats all women with deference 
and devotion, but I have never considered him a 
flirt. I did think, though, that for a.fiati$£ he was 
pretty devoted to you. I know he admires you 
exceedingly. Still, as you say, there has doubt- 
less been a good deal in your common enjoyment 
of outdoor life and in the dulness of existence 
at the house. Perhaps," she said, smiling, " it is 
an instinct of safety that has led him to go up 
and renew his allegiance to Miss Foster." 

" Perhaps so," Alice answered absently. While 
listening to her friend she was thinking swiftly, 
reviewing the past in the light of this new revela- 
tion, and trying to fathom her own impressions. 
She was confused and stunned, like one struck in 
battle but still alive and marching on, who can- 
not yet tell whether his hurt is a mortal wound 
or only a sharp contusion, but who, suspecting 
that his heart is pierced, awaits with trembling 
the moment when he must begin to sway and 
stagger. 

Just then Aunt Nettleton thrust her head in at 
the doorway, a handful of letters and papers in 
her hand. 

** Your ma is out, and I fetched up the mail," 
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she said. " Here 's a picter, too, that I found in 
the stove the other morning when I made the fire. 
I forgot to give it to you." 

Alice stared in bewilderment, feeling that her 
senses deceived her, for it was a little vignette of 
her brother Jack. She sprang up, scattering the 
letters and papers on the floor, and opened her 
bureau drawer. Burrowing under the ribbons 
with nervous fingers, she found George Hough- 
ton's picture, that she had supposed destroyed 
forever ; and the tears sprang to her eyes as she 
felt how strong was her trust in this man whom 
for years she had not seen. The faith that Rich- 
ards's insincerity had so rudely , shaken turned to 
this cherished memory with a conviction that had 
to stifle no misgiving, a confidence that did not 
need to close its eyes. She was glad if anywhere 
in the wide world there was a man beside her 
father that she could have loved and trusted* 
Miss Lorillard's look of curiosity recalled her. 

" It was a mistake," she stammered. " I put it 
in in the dark. It was the wrong one." 

She made no inquiry. " You have a letter from 
Mr. Richards," she said. 

Alice approached and opened it indifferently. 
She was thinking of something else. George 
Houghton's memory had rushed back upon her 
with that power by which it sometimes swayed 
her. She read the note aloud. 
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" Dear Miss Auce, — I shall be detained till Thurs- 
day, but will be back on the noon train without fail, and 
beg that you will give me the afternoon. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"T. F. Richards." 

" I believe we talked of going to Hanging 
Mountain," she said, "but I can't, now. My 
cousin, Annie Lyman, is coming to-night." 

She picked up another envelope that had 
slipped between the newspapers. It contained 
one of her brother Jack's rare letters, opening 
with its usual trivialities, and adding : — 

"Do you remember George Houghton, who 
used to pome up with me on vacations? I met 
him on the street the other day, just returned 
from Europe. He seemed to remember his visits 
at Medford with great pleasure, and sent special 
messages to you all. ' Tell your sister/ he said, 
'that I shall never forget the little brown-eyed 
girl among her turkeys.' I told him the little 
girl had disappeared forever ; but he declared he 
should some time hope to see you, and that he 
should still believe in the brown eyes and the 
turkevs." 
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XVI. 

RICHARDS returned by the noon train on 
Thursday, and after a decent interval, dur- 
ing which he might be supposed to eat his dinner 
and report the incidents of his journey to his 
friends, he presented himself at Mr. Bradford's 
door. Alice came out in the hall to greet him 
with the utmost cordiality, and expressed herself 
delighted to see him back again ; but instead of 
being equipped for a walk, as he had confidently 
expected, she wore a flowing white cambric whose 
crisp ruffles suggested staying in the house, and 
as they went into the parlor she introduced him 
to a young lady who was standing by the window 
as her cousin, Miss Lyman. She was a self-pos- 
sessed, intelligent-looking girl about Alice's age, 
with a distinction in her appearance and a finish 
and repose in her attractive manner that suggested 
a thorough social training; but Richards scarcely 
noticed her except with outward courtesy, in his 
disappointment and vexation. His glance con- 
tinually followed Alice with mingled impatience 
and entreaty, until at last he ventured to remind 

17 
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her of his claim upon her that his letter had 
confirmed. 

" It 's too warm to go out this afternoon," Alice 
asserted. "Don't you think so? Besides, Miss 
Lyman never could walk so far. We are going 
out on the lake after tea with Miss Lorillard ; we 
should like ever so much to have you join us." 

Her eyes met his without hesitation, but they 
held no answering look of sympathy, no recogni- 
tion of his claims. Her smiles were more indiffer- 
ent than frowns of displeasure; her suavity more 
exasperating than rudeness. She was learning 
how potent a weapon politeness may be to keep 
a troublesome friend at a distance. 

Richards allowed nothing to ruffle his outward 
composure, but left them after a brief call, promis- 
ing to join them in the evening ; and when they met 
a few hours later upon the shores of the lake, he 
greeted them with a gay, careless welcome behind 
which Alice, whose perceptions were acutely 
watchful, detected a spark of latent feeling. But 
the fire in his eyes as they rested upon her no 
longer troubled her composure, her spirit had 
ceased to quail before his assertion, and she felt 
with a sense of independence that the days of his 
power over her were at an end. She was play- 
ing a part again, aided by her recently acquired 
knowledge of the ways of the world, and stimu- 
lated by her indignation at his continued effrontery. 
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She took her place in the bow of the boat in order 
that Richards, as he rowed, should be obliged to 
give his attention to the others ; and leaning idly 
on her hand she watched the water rippling about 
the prow or noted the scenery in the sunset light. 
The conviction grew upon her that Richards, 
just returned from a visit to Miss Foster, must 
tacitly accept the new relations between them that 
her manner indicated, and that his good taste 
and courtesy might be trusted not to demand 
the explanation from which she shrank almost in 
terror. , 

When they reached the landing she was the 
first to disembark, and as he passed her on the sand 
he fixed upon her a look of imploring wonder. 

" Miss Alice, is anything the matter ?" he asked. 
" Have I offended you ? " 

" Why, no h Mr. Richards," she answered in a 
tone loud enough to destroy the confidential 
character of the conversation. " Nothing of the 
kind, I assure, you ! " and she smiled upon him 
sweetly. 

He shook his head gravely, and turned to give 
his hand to the other young ladies who were ap- 
proaching. He remained close at Alice's side as 
they went up the bank and sat down beneath the 
trees, but she clung assiduously to her cousin 
and gave him no opportunity for further speech. 
Miss Lyman took out her note-book to sketch 
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•the scene, and Richards, affecting to be moved 
by emulation, took a card . from his pocket and 
scribbled a moment upon it. 

" There ! Miss Alice, who says I can't sketch ? " 
he inquired, as he handed it to her. Upon the 
card was written, " I must talk with you. Give 
me the first opportunity." 

" Come ! " he said, as she finished reading, 
" you and I are active people ; we must amuse 
ourselves. Come down to the shore and skip 
stones with me." 

She rose and followed him, unable to formulate 
on the instant any excuse for refusing, and think- 
ing, with some irritation at his persistency, that if 
he compelled her she could speak plainly. 

" Miss Alice," he began, as he helped her over 
the line of rocks before they came to the sandy 
shore, " something has changed you since I went 
away. You are not the kind friend I left four 
days ago. You hurt me inexpressibly." There 
was real distress and pathos in his voice. He 
stooped, and picking up a flat stone sent it out 
over the opal-tinted water. Alice watched it 
skip from wave to wave and sink in the far-off 
depths. 

" I am very sorry to have offended you," she 
answered courteously. " I beg you will pardon 
me if I have failed in politeness." 

" Politeness ! " he echoed. " You are killing 
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me with your politeness. 1 don't want it ; I want 
you." 

Alice picked up a stone and flung it across the 
water. Her arm was strong, her aim was true ; 
her stone leaped lightly thrice before it sank. 

" Splendidly done ! " called out Miss Lyman. 

"Well," she said pleasantly, "I should be 
happy to please you, Mr. Richards; but my 
cousin is a stranger to you, and you must see 
that it is due to her to adopt a tone' that she can 
share. Half the nonsense we have talked together 
would be unintelligible to a sane person." 

"Is that all?" he demanded. "When she is 
gone will you come back to me? " 

" I believe you all go next week together," she 
answered laughing. 

"I shall outstay her," he said. "We must 
understand each other. I 'm not to be treated 
this way." 

Alice's blood rose in anger. She abandoned 
all pretext of skipping stones, and sat down on 
the bow of the boat with defiance in her eyes, 
and a red spot growing redder on either cheek. 

"Don't ever expect me to be as idiotic as I 
have been ! " she said. " I have done and allowed 
a great many foolish things I never ought to have 
done, and never will again. I *m not to be treated 
this way, either. I mean to listen to my self- 
respect in future." 
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"Have you been trifling with me all this time?" 
he asked, with sudden passion. 

" You may call it what you like," she answered, 
tossing back her head, a dark splendor in her 
beauty that came to her with strong excitement. 

" So you are just like all the rest of them ! " 
he sneered, the flush of anger disfiguring his face. 

" I have n't the honor of an acquaintance with 
all the rest of them," she retorted, " but I presume 
one flirtation is a good deal like another. You 
ought to know. I beg you will not attempt to 
pursue this one any further, nor ever attempt to 
renew this conversation. I think I make myself 
understood." 

She rose and walked away, but turning, looked 
over her shoulder with a mocking smile. u For- 
tunately no lives are lost ! " she said. 

He pushed the boat down the beach, springing 
upon the bow with an impulse that sent it far out 
upon the water, and then seating himself at the 
oars pulled fiercely along the shore till out of 
sight. 

" Why ! what sends Mr. Richards off so sud- 
denly ?" cried Miss.Lyman, who was coming down 
to join them. 

Alice did not heed her, but walked swiftly up 
to where Miss Lorillard was sitting, and flinging 
herself upon the ground hid her face in the folds 
of her dress. She was trembling from head to 
foot. 
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"Are you hurt, darling?" asked her friend 
with tender anxiety, softly stroking her hair. 

" No," she murmured, " but I have hurt him ; 
I know I have hurt him. O Lorry ! are you sure 
there *s no mistake?" 

" I hope you have ! " exclaimed Miss Lorillard. 
" To think of his daring to flirt with you ! I hope 
it has taught him a lesson." 

Miss Lyman was returning, looking polite be- 
wilderment. Alice rose with an effort at careless 
speech. " I suppose I offended him," she said. 
" He is angry with me and has kindly gone off to 
get over it. How is the sketch, Annie? " 

" The sketch is a failure," Miss Lyman declared. 
" It is an insult* to Nature to attempt such a scene 
as this. She' laughs at your effrontery." 

There was no further allusion to Richards until 
he returned, having thoroughly recovered his 
courteous composure. 

" I brought you something," he said. " Is n't 
it pretty? — like the Southern moss," and he held 
up a branch from which the gray moss hung in 
graceful streamers. " Miss Alice, it is yours. 
You are so fond of everything wild and sylvan." 

She took the moss for the others to admire, 
with a constraint in his presence that seemed to 
steady his composure ; he talked to her with the 
same ease and fluency that he had in speaking to 
the others, until she found herself wondering at 
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the passion his face had expressed when he could 
have felt only wounded vanity, stung with morti- 
fication at being anticipated in breaking off their 
flirtation. 

On their return she sat in the bow as before, 
and had no share in the conversation. There was 
an ache at her heart, a dull sense of emptiness 
and disappointment. There had been such bright- 
ness in her life of late, and he had been its sun. 
Her convictions, so reluctantly yielded, had been 
all the stronger ; her confidence, once given, had 
been entire. Once or twice as some happy mem- 
ory rushed back upon her she felt her eyes brim 
with tears, and she was grateful for the darkness 
that had gathered as their boat came again to 
land. Richards's attention was absorbed with the 
others, and he did not speak to her until he gave 
her the boat-house key. 

"Thanks for our delightful evening, Miss Brad- 
ford," he said. " Good-night :' good-night, Miss 
Lyman." 

She walked home in silence or absently re- 
sponding to her cousin's lively comment, with the 
feeling that some precious treasure that her hands 
had gathered, like the jewels in a fairy story of 
her childhood, had turned to worthless sticks and 
pebbles in her grasp. 
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XVII. 

THE second week in September opened, and 
although the days were still oppressively 
warm the city guests were scattering from Med- 
ford. Miss Lyman's visit lasted but three days, 
and her departure left on Alice's spirit some de- 
pression and chill of the advancing autumn. The 
Collamores only awaited cooler weather for their 
journey, and Miss Lorillard was to leave with 
them. Her sincere sorrow at the thought of 
parting from Alice was greatly enhanced by the 
fact that she could no longer look forward to the 
prospect of seeing her again soon. May Colla- 
more's health was so much improved by her so- 
journ in Medford that she was planning a trip to 
Europe, and urged Miss Lorillard to join her. 
The latter had been awaiting for some time a 
pleasant opportunity to go abroad, and her only 
hesitation was on account of Alice's visit. She 
repeatedly urged the girl to join the party as her 
guest, but Alice resolutely refused, and begged 
her not to stay behind. 
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" I cannot bear to give up seeing you," Miss 
Lorillard declared, " but all my friends say I ought 
to improve this opportunity if I am ever going 
again. We know the Collamores so well ; and I 
might not have such pleasant company for years. 
Ah, well ! time goes swiftly. A year from now 
will soon be round again, and then I shall see you 
without fail." 

Alice's heart sank within her at Miss Lorillard's 
final decision. She had looked forward to this 
visit with a desire whose power was revealed in 
its disappointment, and whose secret she would 
not own. A smouldering hope died within her, 
a hope she had never turned and looked at, but 
which had needed only the breath of opportunity 
tcr blow it into a bright flame that should warm 
and cheer her life. 

She had not seen Richards since the evening on 
the lake, and was grateful for the feeling, what- 
ever it might be, that led him to avoid her, al- 
though it brought upon her Mrs. Bradford's silent 
but visible curiosity, her father's openly expressed 
surprise and good-humored banter, and the con- 
sciousness that all who knew them must be wonder- 
ing at the sudden cessation of their intercourse. 

Miss Lorillard came in one morning,' and, meet- 
ing Mrs. Bradford in the hall, inquired anxiously 
for Alice. 

" She is in the barn, I think, watching for a 
hen's nest. I will go and find her." 
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" No," protested the other,' " let me go ! " 

She crossed the yard to where the wide barn- 
doors stood open, and a flood of sunshine poured 
in on a flock of turkeys preening their feathers or 
lying asleep ; on the great mows of hay on either 
hand, their sides raked down sleek and smooth ; 
on the cornstalk wigwams, stacked together, that 
covered half the floor, and a heap of golden 
pumpkins that nearly filled the remaining space. 
Above, the muffled sound of a girl's voice came 
from among the dusky rafters. 

" Alice ! " she called. The muffled voice an- 
swered, and in a moment a bright face peeped 
over a rough beam, with a cry of glad sur- 
prise. 

" I want to talk with you," said Miss Lorillard, 
" where we shall not be disturbed." 

" Come up here, then ; or shall I come down? " 
cried Alice. " Come ! it 's lovely up here. Were 
you ever on a haymow? " 

" No," she answered doubtfully, looking up at 
the frowning precipice. "I couldn't get there; 
besides," — and she lowered her voice, — " you 
are not alone." 

" Yes, I am," Alice assured her. " I was only 
talking to a hen. Do come up ! It is one of my 
haunts. Here is a ladder." 

She pointed down to a ladder that was built in 
the side of the haymow, and Miss Lorillard cau- 
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tiously began the ascent, while Alice stood above 
and laughed at her clumsy efforts. 

" You look as awkward climbing a ladder as 
I should on Fifth Avenue," she said. "Isn't it 
curious how we grow into harmony with our 
surroundings? I 'm like that Yankee in Vermont 
that I read about I suppose if I went to New 
York I should 4 gawk raound tew.' " 

She gave her hand to her friend, and pulled her 
up beside her. 

" What a quaint, delightful place ! " exclaimed 
Miss Lorillard, gazing at her strange surround- 
ings. Their solitude was as perfect as if in the 
heart of the deepest forest, all glimpse of the 
lower world shut out, and even its sounds dead- 
ened before they reached them. Close above 
hung the rafters, festooned with cobwebs or cling- 
ing wisps of hay ; opposite was the waste of the 
other haymow, the open window beyond framing 
a bit of bright green landscape, like a picture 
hung close under the roof; and between was a 
scaffold, piled high with oats in bundles that over- 
flowed upon the hay, giving an effect of fulness 
and plenty with the gathered harvest of the year. 

" Poor farmers ! " exclaimed Alice, answering 
her friend's look. "We have such a fictitious 
sense of wealth at this season when our barns are 
filling with hay and grain, our cellars with apples 
and potatoes, and fat cattle and poultry wait to 
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be killed. It makes so much more show than a 
few figures in a bank-book ! Then in the spring, 
when we and the stock have eaten it all up, we 
feel correspondingly poor. We are like the squir- 
rels. I see you like my dream-parlor, as I call 
it. This is just the place to come to when you 
want to get away from one of your selves to have 
a little quiet talk with the other. Oh, you said 
you wanted to see me about something, didn't 
you ? Sit down. Don't be afraid ! The hay 
sounds as if it was full of spiders and grass- 
hoppers, but it is n't. They are all out by this 
time. It sounds just that way in midwinter; I 've 
tried it." 

Miss Lorillard sank down upon the hay, her 
anxiety awaiting its opportunity in the flow of 
Alice's lively chatter. The fresh breeze blew in 
from the open windows before them, through 
which they could see a line of distant hilltops, or 
white clouds floating across the blue sky; and 
here and there the sunshine piercing some tiny 
hole in the roof sent a shaft of dusty light aslant 
the narrow spaces overhead. 

"Well — now begin," said Alice. " I 'm sure 
we're secluded. There might be twenty men 
down on the barn floor and they would n't dis- 
turb us unless one happened to throw up a pitch- 
fork, as a man did once when I was here. I 'm 
all ready." 
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When Alice was silent Miss Lorillard hesitated, 
reluctant to begin. 

" It is not a pleasant thing to make acknowl- 
edgment," she said, at length. "I never find it 
easy to own I have been in the wrong; but I 
made a great mistake the other day in meddling 
with your affairs. I was misinformed about Mr. 
Richards. He is not engaged to Daisy Foster." 

" I am not surprised," said Alice, with a re- 
pressed quiet. " It has seemed to me all along 
that there was some mistake." 

" I hope I have n't done irreparable mischief," 
the other continued, regarding Alice anxiously. 
" I am very sorry, and you know, of course, that 
it was unfortunate zeal in your behalf. I cer- 
tainly had good reason for believing it, and the 
mistake was Gertrude Foster's rather than mine. 
I have had a letter from her this morning, and I 
came directly to see you." 

11 How was she deceived?" asked Alice. Her 
manner indicated a cold acquiescence in her 
friend's self-reproach. 

" As nearly as I can judge from what I know, 
I think that Mr. Richards, who was unquestion- 
ably fascinated with Daisy last winter, did make 
her some sort of a declaration, and she, unwilling 
to bind herself, and yet unwilling to lose him, 
gave some encouraging yet indecisive answer. 
But she made up her mind to accept him, and so 
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told her sister they were engaged. Then last 
June she met an old lover up at Conway and be- 
gan to flirt with him. I was there, but staying 
at another house. Mr. Richards went up, you 
know, just before he came here, and was dis- 
gusted with the way she coquetted with them 
both. They had some sort of quarrel then, 
and have been recriminating all summer by cor- 
respondence; and when he went up there last 
Monday it was decisively broken off, — though 
by that time, I imagine, there wasn't much to 
break. Daisy is deep in another affair already, 
while Mr. Richards — Alice, I believe he loves 
you. Tell me! Have I done hopeless mis- 
chief?" 

" Oh, I don't know ! " cried the girl, with a 
sigh. "It has made me treat him hatefully — 
cruelly. What must he think of me ? " 

" He understands now/' explained Miss Loril- 
lard, anxiously, " how you were deceived." 

"You told him!' 1 exclaimed Alice, startled. 
She was sitting bolt upright in the hay, and 
a wandering streak of sunshine lighted on her 
dark hair, revealing its hidden threads of gold. 
"What did he say?" she asked. 

"He hardly answered me," Miss Lorillard re- 
joined, " but such a silence ! Oh, how could I 
have made such a false step? " 

" Don't distress yourself, Lorry, dear," said 
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Alice, touched at length to see the proud crea- 
ture so humiliated in her own esteem. " You 
certainly had good reason to believe it, and you 
wanted to spare me a hurt I do not think it has 
made any difference except to make me treat 
him unhandsomely, and if he knows, perhaps he 
will forgive me." 

"You can be reconciled, then," she asserted 
eagerly. "Things can go on as they were 
before." 

" Oh, I don't know ! " again cried Alice, leaning 
her head upon both hands and pushing the hair 
off her forehead. " I am all confused. I don't 
know what to think. There has been a time that 
I was drifting towards him very fast, and then I 
seemed to lose momentum, and when this came 
it only opened my eyes to what was already 
there. If I had cared for him that way it would 
have broken my heart, but it only broke my im- 
agination. But then if I should see him again I 
should feel ashamed and penitent, and he can 
be fascinating when he chooses, and I know he 
could move me if he cared to try. I hope I shall 
not see him." 

"I hope you will," declared Miss Lorillard. 
"You are just ready, — I believe you love him 
now!" 

" Should you wish to have me?" asked Alice 
curiously. 
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" Yes," she answered promptly. " Every 
woman should marry, and certain essentials be- 
ing guaranteed almost any one is better than no 
one. And Mr. Richards is not almost any one. 
He is a charming, attractive, thoroughbred gen- 
tleman, in every way worthy your respect. You 
can easily love him if there is no one else." 

Alice was silent, and she spoke again. " There 
can be no one else." 

" No," the girl answered, hesitating, and then 
sincerity compelled her. " There is no one else," 
she repeated, " but there is an idea of what some 
one else might be ! " 

"Alice! who is he?" demanded her friend, 
seizing both her hands. " I have never thought 
of this!" 

Alice snatched away her hands, and covering 
her burning face turned and hid it in the hay. 

" Don't ask me ! " she murmured with intens- 
est shame. " It is no one I shall ever see. It is 
only a dream." 
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XVIII. 

THAT evening Alice was restless and uneasy ; 
and though she sought her favorite seat in 
the hammock under the pines behind the house, 
the shelter of the trees oppressed her. The ques- 
tion that she had herself decided in one way, and 
that events had then decided in another, was 'again 
presented to her mind; temptation strove with 
she knew not what, and all her arguments seemed 
addressed to a dull, negative resistance that offered 
nothing tangible to combat. She was tired of her 
own thoughts, bewildered with her own self-ques- 
tionings, cloyed with the atmosphere that had been 
for weeks about her ; and she longed for a colder, 
fresher air, for the silence and repose of nature. 
A yearning for the strength of the hills came upon 
her; the luxurious ease of her reclining posture 
was hateful in her present mood, and springing 
from the hammock she ran down the wood path 
to the road; but the overhanging boughs still 
shut out the sky, the rushing of the brook, the 
murmur of insects, and the rustling of wind among 
the branches filled her ears. A few rods down 
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the road she turned, and creeping through the 
bars into the open pasture began to climb the hill 
by the faint light of the stars. It was a warm, 
dry evening, with a gentle breeze from the west, 
where some glow of sunset still lingered ; and her 
breath came quicker as she hurried on, now trip- 
ping slightly over a stone or hummock, or swerv- 
ing aside for some thorny bush. Her range of 
vision widened ; she began to see the clear out- 
line of a far horizon, and to feel the calm and 
peace that awaited her close in upon her spirit, 
but, holding her mood as closely as she could, 
resisted all alluring voices until she reached the 
utmost summit, where the ribs of earth lay bare. 
Here she flung herself full length upon the 
naked rock, and surrendered to the mysterious 
influences of the night. The sweet sensation of 
physical rest pervaded all her body ; the silent, 
illimitable spaces filled her vision, and, as the 
earth bore her aloft to meet the glittering dome 
above, her spirit soared to meet the stars. Her 
soul's horizon widened, she caught glimpses of 
great secrets hidden fro» the vision obscured 
by earth's daylight, — eternal verities that shone 
fixed and far above her daily life as these stars 
that had sung creation's morning hymn ; and her 
spirit began to cry out after the Infinite Father of 
spirits with an-exceeding great, though inarticu- 
late cry. 
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It was one of those- hours that leave a high- 
water mark upon the record of a life, — an hour 
of inner revelation, when the soul has conscious 
knowledge of the supernatural, and • drinks at 
fountains whose sources are not of earth. She 
was unmindful of the passage of time, but lay in 
passive, receptive reverie, the silence and majesty 
of the infinite spaces filling her being, and her 
soul awake and watchful to receive the message 
of the hour. 

Light began to dawn upon the dark perplexi- 
ties of life; timid convictions crystallized into 
certainty upon which her faith might rest, even 
when to-morrow's sunlight blotted out the stars ; 
and among the many voices whose murmur had 
confused her she was able to distinguish a still, 
small voice that spoke as with authority. 

She was at last recalled to a sense of the outer 
world by a faint light, as of daybreak, that began 
to fill the air above her. She sat up and looked 
about, bewildered, stiff with the constraint of her 
unchanged position, and thinking at first that the 
night had slipped by unnoted ; but a late moon 
was rising, and its dawn filled earth and sky with 
strange, pallid light. She sprang up in alarm at 
the lateness of the hour, and, impelled by the 
thought of her parents' anxiety, hurried home- 
ward through the moonlight to find the house 
still and all lights extinguished. She climbed 
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softly in at one of the kitchen windows, and crept 
up to her own room, where her little clock marked 
the hour of midnight. 

She was soon lost in the peaceful sleep of a 
mind at rest concerning duty, and though with 
the morning light perplexity and doubt again 
closed in .upon her, there yet remained the confi- 
dence of one who, lost in forest mazes, climbs a 
high tree and ascertains his general direction, and 
then descending to earth plunges fearlessly into 
the thicket again. 

Although feeling that she owed Richards some 
explanation or apology, she yet dreaded to meet 
him, and with the tacit resolution to make her 
acknowledgments by letter after he should have 
left town, she took her blackberry baskets and 
slipped from the house with a sense of eluding 
pursuit, flying like a bird to the shelter of the 
woods. Every foot of ground she passed over 
was associated with memories of him who had 
been of late her constant companion ; and when 
she came to the bridge that led to her destination 
she remembered his anxiety when he had first 
seen her cross. It had been used by lumbermen 
in years gone by in hauling charcoal from the 
opposite hillside, and had gradually fallen in 
picturesque, moss-grown ruin, until only one log 
remained spanning the rocky channel at a dizzy 
height. Her clear head and firm footstep insured 
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her safety, but for another it might have been a 
perilous walk, and he had earnestly endeavored to 
dissuade her. They had gone together up the 
old wood-road beyond, with its lovely arch of 
greenery, and his charming presence walked be- 
side her now as she noted the rock on which 
they had sat during a conversation, every word 
of which she remembered; a high blackberry- 
bush that he had captured for her, that now 
trailed helplessly across the path as if in .token of 
a ruined friendship ; a grassy level-, site of an old 
coal-pit, where they had played mumble-the-peg 
together, and where the pegs he had whittled lay 
scattered in the grass. 

She thought with a shiver of the desolation in 
store for her, the stagnation of existence, the 
monotony of coming days when the memory 
of bygone friends and bygone pleasures should 
make these places sorrowful with sense of loss. 
How much she had liked him; how happy she 
had been with him ; how she longed to keep her 
friend ! 

While her busy fingers filled her baskets her 
mind was thus occupied with sad thoughts and 
mournful anticipations, and when she came down 
the grassy road on her return she sat for some 
time on the rock where he had rested, in a sweet 
and bitter melancholy. At last she rose, with a 
sigh, and walked a few steps onward, but when 
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she came in sight of the bridge she paused in 
actual affright. Upon the opposite bank was 
Richards, sitting on a log, his elbow on his knee, 
his head turned sidewise on his hand in an atti- 
tude of patient waiting. Her thought came quick 
as she paused, unseen, and watched him. Oh, if 
she might but ask and receive his forgiveness, 
pass lightly over the surface of deeper meanings, 
and keep her charming friend ! What should she 
do if he were to show grief or anger, wring her 
heart with entreaties or bruise it with reproaches? 
Her courage failed at sight of him, and she was 
almost grateful that she looked so coarse and un- 
attractive in her faded cotton gown and torn straw 
hat. But her fatal picturesqueness spoiled all 
such effect, and, as the young man suddenly per- 
ceived her, she lacked no grace or beauty in his 
eyes. Her simple dress revealed the noble out- 
line of her shapely figure, her hat was tied down 
with gypsy grace about her glowing face, and as 
she came across the narrow log with.untrembling 
step, the dark forest behind her, a glimpse of blue 
sky above her head, and the amber water churned 
to yellow foam among the rocks below, she seemed 
like some free, beautiful spirit of the woods. He 
held his breath for the moment that she seemed 
suspended in mid-air, and then rose to meet her. 
" Brave Horatius keeping the bridge? " she 
said, with an attempt at lightness. 
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" Yes," he answered, with unsmiling lips. " I 
pieant to intercept you." 

He took her baskets and set them upon the 
ground with a certain decision, and she sat down 
upon the log. His face was impassive, and there 
was a dignity in his bearing that carried her back 
to the early days of their acquaintance, the days 
when she was afraid of him. He waited for her 
to speak, and it was evident that, whatever his 
grieved affection might have to say, it would wait 
until wounded pride had been appeased. 

" Mr. Richards/' she began promptly, " I treated 
you very unhandsomely the other day, and I beg 
you will accept my most sincere apology. I had 
no business to say what I did, but I was under a 
false impression. You know what I thought." 

His face relaxed its severity but not its serious- 
ness. " And what do you think now? " he asked. 

" That I want to keep my friend ! " she cried 
fervently. " Why need I give you up ? Why can 
we not be friends? " 

" You need not give me up," he answered. " If 
I may tell you what is in my heart towards you 
we may be more than friends." 

His voice was still controlled, but a fire began 
to burn in his eyes. 

Alice made a swift appeal from her convictions 
to his own, 

" I will listen to anything you wish to say. But 
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don't you see how it is? Your power over me is 
gone. You cannot move me any longer. I can- 
not help it It is as much your fault as mine." 

His eyes were holding hers in a steady gaze, 
but she did not flinch. Her face confirmed her 
words. v 

u What is it? " he asked. " What has changed 
you so? Is it that mischievous story? " 

She slowly shook her head. " No ; it was there 
before," 

" What was there? " he demanded. 

" The change," she said. " You had begun to 
lose ground before, I had to urge myself. And 
when I heard that story I knew what had been 
there all along." 

" I don't understand you," he said impatiently. 
* Have you ever cared anything about me? " 

" There was a time I could have," she admitted. 
" That night before you went away I had made 
up my mind to; I would have listened joyfully 
to anything. But that is all gone now." 

"Then you are prejudiced still! Didn't she 
tell you it was all a mistake? " 

" It is n't that, — indeed, it is n't," she protested. 

"Then, Alice," he said, with winning gentle- 
ness, as he sat down beside her, " if you loved me 
ten days ago, and nothing since has changed you, 
you love me now. If I have lost power over you 
I will regain it. I am as strong a man as ever." 
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Her heart smote her with sore reproach, but 
she did not yield. " It cannot be," she said. 

" You are deceiving yourself," he urged. " I 
know I could make your life happy, and satisfy 
your heart I know I have made your summer 
a happy one. I know we understand each other 
— suit each other. There is a rare sympathy be- 
tween us ; you cannot deny it And I can give 
you all that for which you long in silence. You 
are too brave and unselfish to be left in this nar- 
row life. I cannot leave you here. Come with 
me into the world you were made for. I Will 
share my life with you. Come ! " 

She threw up her hand impatiently. " If you 
cannot understand it," she cried, " you must be- 
lieve me. It can never be." 

" I do not understand you," he declared, with 
dignity, " unless you have deliberately trifled with 
me. 

" No, indeed ! " she exclaimed, with tears of 
indignant protest in her eyes. " I have tried to 
yield to you. I have chosen you again and again, 
until I was tired of choosing. I have locked out 
of my mind all that could tell against you. I have 
chased and put to flight my own fancies. I even 
tried to destroy what I feared stood between us. 
I am sick of fighting against myself in your 
behalf." 

He looked bewildered at this incomprehen- 
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sible outburst. "What did you destroy?" he 
asked. 

She made no answer, and her face grew crim- 
son. 

" There is some one else ! " he cried impera- 
tively. "Whom have you seen since I went 
away?" 

" Nobody," she answered. 

" Who has written you? " 

" Nobody." Her head drooped guiltily. 

He sat looking at her fiercely in swift and silent 
thought. 

" Is it George Houghton? " he asked. 

Alice winced painfully. It was as if the tender- 
est secret of her heart, a shy and sacred thought 
that she scarce dared whisper to herself, were 
shouted on the house-top. 

" What do you know about him ? " she cried 
with the desperate, foolish bravery of a wild bird 
who reveals her nest by the struggle she makes to 
divert attention. " You never heard me breathe 
his name." 

" I did," he answered. " His name was on your 
lips the first moment I saw you." 

She sprang up and stood before him with a 
reckless exultation, too highly wrought to notice 
or pity the pain in his face. 

" I have not seen him for six years, — not since 
I was a child. If his mere memory has been 
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stronger than your living presence it is not my 
fault. I will not fight your battles for you any 
longer. You should have been a stronger man." 

Richards rose too, tall, handsome, elegant, the 
thorough gentleman in every detail. He might 
have been King Cophetua, and she, in her torn 
calico, her ragged hat, her stained fingers, a beggar 
maid honored by his advances. 

" Good-by, Miss Alice," he said courteously. 
"We leave to-morrow,, and I may not see you" 
again." 

" Good-by, Mr. Richards," she answered, and 
held out her hand. He did not notice it, but 
lifted his hat and walked away. 

She stood looking after him with a sudden sink- 
ing at her heart, as a shipwrecked castaway might 
watch the departure of a rescuing boat in which 
he has blindly refused to seek escape from His 
lonely prison. 

" Oh ! what have I done ? " she cried ; and, sit- 
ting down upon the log again, she burst into 
tears. 

The morrow came, with chill winds and clouded 
sky ; and as Mr. Carrol's large wagon went by with 
its load of passengers for the train, they stopped 
to say a last good-by to Alice Bradford. She came 
down to the gate to meet them, and their laugh- 
ing faces, bright with the gay excitement of return 
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to town with all its opening pleasures, struck with 
strange discord upon her sorrowful and lonely- 
mood. Richards was on the middle seat beside 
May Collamore, looking unruffled, smiling, cour- 
teous ; and May's keen glance noted Alice's face 
the sadder of the two. There was gay good-by, 
warm acknowledgment, fervent but airily ground- 
less hope that they should meet her again ; and 
then they drove away in high spirits and with 
riotous laughter, leaving the girl alone with her 
memories, alone with her desolation, alone with 
her dreams and »her duty. 
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XIX. 

'T^OWARDS the close of a dull, gray afternoon 
-L in the following February, Alice Bradford 
sat waiting in the little reception-room of her 
brother's house in New York. The dark cloth cos- 
tume that well became her trim and elegant figure, 
the wide plush hat with waving plumes that framed 
her brilliant face, — all the detail of her personal 
appearance followed with careful precision the 
requirements of the latest fashion ; and it was only 
by a certain freedom in the arrested motion of 
her attitude, and her roving glance at the various 
adornments of the rich interior, that one would 
have guessed her rustic past. Now and then 
she rose, impatient of the long delay, and walked 
about the room, until upon one of her tours of 
inspection she was startled by the click of the 
bell-handle at the front door, and a moment later 
a gentleman was ushered into the room. He was 
about to take a seat in ceremonious ignoring of her 
presence, when Alice uttered a stifled exclama- 
tion and stood regarding him intently. He turned 
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towards her with an inarticulate murmur of polite- 
ness, and a look upon his face that could be con- 
verted into intelligence upon an instant's notice, 
but Alice did not speak. She still stood motion- 
less, her lip trembling, a splendid blush staining 
her cheeks, and her eyes, lustrous with coming 
tears, fixed upon his face with an appeal that 
might have wrested recognition from a stone. 
Suddenly light broke in upon him, and with a 
quick upward motion of his head, expressing a 
humorous impatience of his own stupidity, he 
seized her hand warmly. 

" Why, is n't it — it 's Pocahontas, is n't it? I 
mean — Miss Alice Bradford ! " 

The well-remembered voice, the old name that 
he and Jack had given her harum-scarum child- 
hood, the characteristic smile, — all were too 
much for Alice. She could not utter a word, 
but still stood in an agony of embarrassment, when 
there came a soft murmur of trailing skirts through 
the hall, and a beautiful woman stood in the door- 
way regarding the pair before her with faint 
surprise. 

" How do you do, Alice dear? " she said, smil- 
ing sweetly and turning a fair cheek which Alice 
did not kiss. " And Mr. Houghton ! this is a real 
surprise. I did not know if we were ever to 
see you again. Have you met my sister, Miss 
Bradford?" 
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" He once met a wild Indian child whom I was 
trying to make him recognize. I think he was 
just succeeding," said Alice, recovering her voice 
at last. Rose Bradford's presence would have 
stung her into speech and self-possession under 
any stress. 

" Yes, I was, but I don't see how I did it," he 
declared, looking at her with attention. "You 
can't think how you have changed." 

" Now, Mr. Houghton, you must give account of 
yourself," cried Mrs. Bradford, peremptorily claim- 
ing his notice. " Where have you been all this 
long winter? I haven't seen you anywhere, and 
when I have asked about you people seemed to 
be forgetting your existence. I did not suppose 
that you could be dropped out of the world so 
easily." 

" I 've been at work, Mrs. Bradford," he an- 
swered. " I 've no other defence. I find I can- 
not do anything else worth doing if I am to keep 
up with society, and there 's no satisfaction in it 
unless you do keep up. I feel rusty already. 
I 've no right to neglect my friends, though, and 
I do plead guilty there. But you will recommend 
me to mercy for my good impulse this afternoon. 
I came in from Albany half an hour ago with a 
little time to spare, and walked over this way pur- 
posely to see you. I am more than ever glad I 
came, now," he went on with a glance and smile 
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at Alice. " I did n't expect to meet such an old 
friend." 

" I don't accept your defence," declared Mrs. 
Bradford with charming imperiousness. " There 
is quite as much dissipation in professional work 
as in society, and when a gentleman is immersed 
in business all day it is just the rest and change 
that he needs to spend his evenings in the world. 
I am going to bespeak you now — purely as a 
missionary effort in your behalf — at a dinner- 
party we give on the twenty-eighth. Will you 
come?" 

" Your efforts to reclaim the wanderer ought to 
be encouraged," he consented, laughing. " I '11 
come with a great deal of pleasure. How is 
Jack?" he went on, with the effect which his 
conversation had of returning to some undercur- 
rent of thought. " It must be delighful to him as 
well as yourself to have Miss Bradford with you." 

" Oh, most delightful," — she began, but Alice 
interrupted her. 

" I am staying with my friend Miss Irene Loril- 
lard," she said. 

" Miss Irene Lorillard ! " he exclaimed in sur- 
prise. " I thought she had gone abroad." 

" She was to go, in the autumn," Mrs. Bradford 
resumed ; " but just before she sailed came that 
sad affair of poor Gwendolen Lorillard — her 
cousin, you know, who was thrown from her vil- 

19 
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lage cart and so terribly injured. Her mind 
seemed to be affected, and she insisted on having 
Irene with her all the time ; and Irene just sacri- 
ficed everything and went up to Hastings and 
stayed for weeks with her. It spoiled her jour- 
ney, and she has n't recovered from her depression 
yet, so we are very glad to help her in any way, 
even by giving up Alice to her." She turned 
toward Alice with a delightful smile of loving 
appreciation. 

Mr. Houghton's glance rested a moment upon 
the bewildered indignation of the girl's face. 
" Miss Lorillard in town all winter ! " he exclaimed, 
with humorous vexation. " Well, if I 've sinned, 
I 've suffered for it, it seems." 

"Indeed you have," Mrs. Bradford assured 
him. She went on to give him the detailed ex- 
perience of the Lorillard family, and other news 
concerning other friends, while Alice sat and 
watched them both. To her prejudiced mind 
there was no charm in Rose Bradford's lovely 
face or exquisite manner ; the soft appeal of her 
upturned eyes, the sweet smiles that played upon 
her beautiful lips, the repose of her attitude, the 
grace of her motion, — all seemed to Alice but 
the perfection of a studied art; and yet as she 
watched her she reluctantly confessed the power 
of such consummate art upon one who had no 
other knowledge of a woman concerning whose 
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real nature she fancied herself to hold the secret. 
George Houghton was a more attractive study, 
She had dreamed of him so long that the dream 
had become almost a reality ; and now that she 
saw him really before her it was like a dream. 
Her memory and her fancy had together conjured 
up a figure which she had endowed with ideal 
qualities; and the man before her allured her 
with his resemblance, tortured her with his dif- 
ference, when compared with her own creation. 
Forgotten tricks of manner and expression came 
back to her as he talked; she remembered the 
thick, dusky brown hair that fell low over his 
forehead, and the changeful gray eyes with their 
gleams of latent laughter, as the repressed quiver 
of his lip told of some secret amusement while he 
listened. His elegance of manner and distinction 
of appearance were but incidental to the power 
of his presence, and he suggested a reserved soul 
who sat within, wrapped in the garments of sober 
manhood, who watched and controlled all that 
went on about him, including even his own out- 
ward manifestation. He seemed half friend whom 
she remembered and with whom she fearlessly 
longed to renew acquaintance, half stranger who 
overawed her and from whom her shyness shrank 
away. His eyes rested upon her from time to 
time as she sat in comparative silence, remem- 
bering, comparing, analyzing, unconscious ho\v 
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plainly her mental processes were indicated upon 
her expressive face. The gloom of the winter 
day began to deepen in the dusky, curtained 
room, and Alice rose to go. She stood unrespon- 
sive while her sister turned upon her the graceful 
flow of her well-trained courtesy, and as she 
passed out Mr. Houghton followed her, making 
his adieux. 

" If you will allow me, Miss Bradford, I '11 walk 
around with you and see Miss Lorillard for a few 
moments. You and I must renew old acquaint- 
ance, too," he said, smiling down at her as the 
house door closed behind them. 

" I was very much surprised to see you," she 
murmured, taking refuge in the commonplace. 

" Yes," he went on, half to himself; " you carry 
me right back to my college days, and those glo- 
rious visits I made in Medford. I Ve always had 
a passion for the country, and your life there 
seemed so secluded and beautiful, — your father 
and mother, your home, all your surroundings. 
I Ve been going back over those days all the 
time I sat there, remembering that quaint, origi- 
nal little Pocahontas that was your chrysalis, and 
the ardent boy that I was, with all his young 
enthusiasms, bending his bow to shoot arrows 
of influence in every direction, thinking it such 
a beautiful and easy thing to reform the world, 
and conquer — " 
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" You shall not make fun of that ardent boy ! " 
she cried, her voice sharp with repressed feeling. 
" He was my friend, He helped me. I will not 
hear his enthusiasms ridiculed." 

" Why, Miss Bradford," he exclaimed, hasten- 
ing after her as she quickened her footsteps, " I 
hope you don't think I am a man to laugh at 
my own enthusiasms ! Your old friend is all here, 
I trust. He has only grown a little wiser, and 
keeps some of his ardors to himself; but he keeps 
them, all the same." 

" How do you know you are any wiser? " she 
asked, walking on, with averted face. " Living 
in this world obscures your vision, and you call 
it wisdom. Perhaps he saw more clearly than 
you do. Why should he not cheer and encour- 
age others? Why should he not shoot his ar- 
rows? I have them in my heart now — yet 
unbroke." For the moment she was defending 
the precious memory of her old friend against a 
stranger who walked beside her, and she scarcely 
remembered their identity. 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
George Houghton said, " When you know me as 
I am now, Miss Bradford, I hope I shall not need 
to defend myself. You feel just as I did in those 
old days ; perhaps ten years hence you will feel 
as I do now. I have lived through both stages 
of experience, and can appreciate them both. If 
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I helped you then I am very glad to know it. 
Perhaps you will be the one to help me now." 

Alice felt the force of his words, but they stung 
her with a sense of her own rashness and inex- 
perience. 

" I suppose I amuse you very much," she said ; 
" but ten years ago you would have been in sym- 
pathy with me." 

" Yes, you do amuse me," he admitted, smiling ; 
" but you also touch me deeply, and I can under- 
stand you even better than I could have done ten 
years ago." 

She made no answer, and they stopped before 
Miss Lorillard's house. 

" I hope you are to be in town some time 
longer," he said, as they went up the steps to- 
gether. " I should like to see more of you, — to 
have a genuine talk with you." 

" I expect to be here for two or three weeks 
longer. It would give me a great deal of pleasure 
to see you," she answered, in the conventional 
tone and manner she was rapidly acquiring. 

" Perhaps we shall meet at Mrs. Bradford's 
dinner-party," he suggested. 

" I think not," she answered coldly. " I do not 
expect to go." 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed in surprise, as he rang 
the door-bell. " I understood from Mrs. Bradford 
that you were to be there." 
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" She did invite me," Alice replied, " but I do 
not wish to go." 

They were standing in the vestibule, facing each 
other, and as she spoke she had a dim sense of 
some one's disapproval. 

" It is the truth ; why should I not say it? " she 
demanded, looking up at him courageously, as if 
he had been the conscience that reproached her. 
His mouth was quivering with a suppressed smile ; 
a look of amusement lay deep in his eyes. 

"Well — perhaps because you shouldn't," he 
answered. The door opened with his words, and 
Alice passed swiftly through it without a parting 
salutation, and ran up the stairs. In the hall 
above she met Miss Lorillard just coming out of 
her room. 

"What is it? " she cried, seizing Alice by both 
her arms and scanning her glowing face. " Have 
you been having a battle royal with your sister 
Rose?" 

" Oh, no ; nothing," the girl ahswered, smiling 
to herself. 

" You are happy about it, whatever it is,"* Miss 
Lorillard decided. "Your eyes are black with 
excitement, and shine like stars. I should say 
you had seen the ideal some one else." 

A servant handed her a card, and she paused 
to read the name. 

" Alice, come down with me," she murmured. 
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" This Mr. Houghton is a man I want to have you 
meet." 

" I have met him/' Alice admitted, dropping 
her eyes. " He called on Rose just as I did, and 
so walked around with me." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Miss Lorillard, relaxing her 
grasp ; and turning without further comment she 
glided down the stairs. 

Alice went on to her own room, and, slipping 
the bolt behind her, sat down on the nearest 
chair, her hands clasped in her lap, her eyes fixed 
upon the rug, her mind in a whirl of delicious 
confusion. 

" It has come ! " she thought, " and he does 
not fall short He is not exactly what I thought 
he would be, but he is himself. There is none 
other like him, nor ever will be — for me. What 
did I say to him? I scarcely knew where I was." 
Suddenly her face grew hot with recollection, and 
she clapped her hands upon her cheeks. " I be- 
lieve I told him I had his arrows in my heart ! 
I should think-/ had better learn to keep my 
enthusiasms to myself, — rash, silly girl ! " But 
even in her shame there was a conviction that 
though she had amused him, she had interested, 
too. She had felt it, even in that provoking smile. 

" One thing I know," she decided,, when she 
at length arose and began to arrange her dress 
for dinner. " I shall go to Rose's party." 
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"Jack," exclaimed Mrs. Bradford, as they lin- 
gered over the dessert that evening, " your sister 
Alice must come and stay with us a few days. It 
is n't decent for her not to." 

" Just as decent as it has been for six years, 
isn't it?" he inquired, peering into a walnut-shell. 
" I 'm sure I should have been only too glad to 
have had her any time." 

" You know that it is especially desirable just 
now," she replied. " She has n't been old enough 
to appreciate and enjoy a visit in town before." 

" She is twenty-one, to my certain knowledge," 
he remarked. " However, if you can get her 
here, do, by all means. I can't stir her an inch 
either way. I 've asked her a dozen times." 

" Was there ever anything between her and Mr. 
Houghton, when he used to go home with you ? " 

Jack stared at her bewildered. " Why, Rose, 
she was a child in cotton frocks up to her knees, 
and spent most of her time sitting on the ground 
and letting her turkeys and chickens run over 
her. Houghton and I used to sit on the farm- 
yard fence, and shy sticks at her pet cockerel to 
tease her." 

Mrs. Bradford bore with admirable composure 
the shock of this allusion to her husband's rustic 
origin. 

" I could not be expected to know all that," she 
answered quietly. 
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" You know it is seven years since we were 
married, and that Alice is only just old enough 
to enjoy town life," he suggested politely. 

She examined her grapes with unruffled sweet- 
ness of expression. 

" I asked, because of the extraordinary scene 
I witnessed in the reception-room this afternoon. 
I came in and found her standing in the most 
tragic attitude, grasping Mr. Houghton's hand, 
and gazing at him, speechless, apparently, with 
agitation; and afterwards, as we conversed to- 
gether, she said hardly a word, but sat and 
devoured him with her eyes." 

" It 's deucedly bad form, of course," Jack ob- 
served casually, " that trick Alice has of showing 
everything she thinks, but it *s no end of sport to 
watch her. Van Liew was immensely taken with 
her the other evening at the Lorillards'. He said 
it was as good as a play to sit and see her look 
at and listen to people; you could tell exactly 
what she thought of everybody." 

" It seems to me anything but amusing," re- 
turned his wife. " A most ill-bred, uncultivated, 
countrified trait ! She certainly takes no pains to 
conceal her feelings towards me." 

Jack laughed. "You conceal yours towards 
her admirably. But Alice is learning very fast. 
I 'm surprised to see how quickly she is picking 
things up. I assure you, she is making a very 
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good impression in some most desirable quarters. 
It is n't a bad idea, after all, to have a grandfather, 
and Alice does show blood." 

Mrs. Bradford rose from the table. " I never 
heard of any one yet," she said, " that did not 
have a grandfather. I shall send Alice an invita- 
tion to the dinner, though she told me explicitly 
she should not accept. Perhaps now that she 
knows Mr. Houghton is coming she will change 
her mind." 

" Very likely," Jack assented, as he opened the 
door for his wife. " Alice is a handsome girl, and 
Houghton always did have a romantic streak 
about him." 

" Mr. Houghton is a gentleman and a man of 
the world," she returned, over her shoulder ; and 
the door closed upon further discussion. 
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XX. 

GEORGE HOUGHTON called upon the 
Lorillards one evening a few days later. 
Miss Lorillard lived with her father in a house 
accounted spacious by a few feet wider frontage 
than its neighbors, and one of her brothers, whose 
own residence was building farther up the avenue, 
was spending the winter there with his wife and 
children. The family seemed the nucleus of a 
wide circle of relationship ; there were near and 
distant connections on every hand, and Mr. Loril- 
lard liked to gather about him his own society 
in his own house. Though they lived in a style 
which to Alice seemed princely magnificence, 
she still felt the same spirit of genial hospitality 
that informed the old farmhouse at Medford 
whence she had come. She saw great wealth and 
lavish expenditure without ostentation or extrava- 
gance, and found her own simplicity in sympathy 
with the highest breeding and the most luxurious 
life. The intellectual atmosphere was almost too 
stimulating, and she often lay awake far into the 
night, her brain hot with the friction of its own 
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unwonted activity, and her mind reviewing every 
word and incident of the crowded day. Mr. Lo- 
rillard had been country-bred himself, and shared 
with the intelligent young girl a fund of common 
experience, renewing his youth in her ready sym- 
pathy, to the delight of his grandchildren and the 
amusement of his older friends. On the evening 
of George Houghton's visit, Alice was sitting by 
the library table with Mr. Lorillard, examining 
the plan of a model barn which he had drawn in the 
exercise of an amateur taste for architecture, and 
in which her practical knowledge suggested some 
radical defects. Two young Lorillards, manly 
boys whose frank admiration Alice accepted with 
genuine pleasure, looked on, enjoying their grand- 
father's confusion, and Irene, at a little distance, 
was entertaining a number of friends. When 
Houghton entered he was warmly greeted on all 
sides, and though he first drew near the table and 
began to speak to Alice, his attention was called 
by some question from the other group, and he 
was led to join them. They were discussing a 
leading question in public affairs, and Mr. Lo- 
rillard's experience being appealed to, the conver- 
sation became general. The room was but softly 
lighted, and Alice, drawing a screen before the 
lamp on the table, sat in the shadow listening 
with eager attention. To her intellectual hunger 
the talk of these men and women was like food to 
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one long starving ; and her own abiding convic- 
tions were verified as she found herself able to 
follow their richly furnished, agile minds in every 
flight of fancy and through every intricacy of 
subtle wit and delicate allusion. Though listen- 
ing for the most part with that quick appreciation 
that is more eloquent than spoken response, she 
was now and then able to add some striking sug- 
gestion or incisive thrust that was a positive con- 
tribution to the brilliant discourse. Her mind was 
in that highly wrought condition where excited 
fancy seems — and sometimes is — clairvoyance ; 
and she felt now and then that some word of 
George Houghton's was meant for her especial 
ear, and that he listened with arrested attention 
when she spoke. He had recently been on an 
extended tour through the Southern States, visiting 
a great industrial exhibition then in progress, and 
the conversation soon turned upon his late expe- 
rience. Alice noted the keenness of his percep- 
tions and the range of his vision, the value of opin- 
ions gathered from personal observation rather 
than from newspaper editorials, the real weight of 
character that gave consequence to his words. 
To have placed implicit faith in an unworthy 
object would have been deadly disappointment ; 
and in her renewed acquaintance with this man 
her chief impression, as yet, was of joy in finding 
ample justification for her years of loyal devotion 
to his memory. 
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The evening over, the guests all rose together. 
To one Miss Lorillard spoke for a moment aside. 

"You have excelled yourself, Mr. Houghton. 
I find myself regretting more than ever the mis- 
apprehension that has prevented us from seeing 
you of late. I never heard you talk as well as 
you have done to-night." 

" I felt that I must," he mused, speaking as 
frankly as men of large mind usually did speak to 
Irene Lorillard. " There is no such tremendous 
stimulus as the call to live up to the standard of 
some ardent young soul that expects much of 
you. Don't you feel it yourself? Youth is so 
exacting — of others." 

"'Youth may exact, but it idealizes, too," she 
answered. " We have the advantage of it there. 
But don't let us talk like octogenarians ! " 

He smiled in recognition of his blunder. " Par- 
don me ! " he said. " That was an atrocious 
speech of mine. I forgot that great achievement 
does n't always involve long years." 

" You are forgiven," she cried, as she turned to 
another guest, and he passed on towards Alice. 

" Miss Bradford," he said, standing between her 
and the others, and speaking in a low tone, " I 
want to see more of you, and have that old-fash- 
ioned talk. I 'm a busy man, and it is n't every 
evening I can spare. I should like to come and 
see you when you are sure to be at home." 
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" I should be sure to be at home on any even- 
ing when I knew you would come and see me," 
she said in a subdued voice, glancing shyly up 
at him. 

" Thank you ! that is kind/' he answered, his 
face expressing a singular pleasure ; and reflecting 
a moment he added, "Thursday evening, then, 
I will try to come;" and with a warm hand-clasp 
he left her. 

Alice found it impossible to mention* to Miss 
Lorillard this agreement she had made, and even 
when she learned that tickets had been taken for 
the opera that night she could not give the true 
reason for declining to accompany her friend. 
The latter made no annoying comment, but easily 
found a substitute for Alice, who was left in un- 
disturbed possession of her precious evening with 
George Houghton. He had been only a brilliant 
talker on his previous visit ; he now exercised his 
rarer social accomplishment, and proved himself 
a most alluring listener. Their talk was first of 
the old days in Medford with their thousand 
delightful reminiscences, and then he led her on 
to tell him of her life since then, and give uncon- 
sciously a pathetic picture of her lonely, self- 
taught, fancy-haunted girlhood, with its brave and 
cheerful spirit and its wholesome delight in sim- 
ple things. Even her experiences of the pre- 
vious summer were recounted with dramatic effect 
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and amusing penetration, though she touched 
but incidentally upon Theodore Richards's name. 
When it is to ourselves that a fearless young 
soul pours out its thought without reserve we do 
not cavil, and George Houghton neither criticised 
nor misinterpreted the rare confidence which he 
had won. He listened like one fascinated, leaning 
back in a luxurious arm-chair and resting his 
tired head on his hand, his eyes fixed on the 
young girl's charming face with a searching intent- 
ness that was veiled beneath the light amusement 
they expressed, as he adroitly led her on from 
one subject to another until, in sudden vague con- 
sciousness of his scrutiny, she cried, " I must n't 
talk any more about myself. I want to hear of 
you," she continued, " through all these interven- 
ing years. I never knew what had become of 
you. I used to wonder about it. Except a mes- 
sage which you sent me last summer in one of 
Jack's letters, I had never heard of you from that 
time to this." 

He briefly sketched the outline of his life since 
she had known him, and, allured by the irresist- 
ible sweetness of her sympathy, he gave her — 
perhaps deliberately — suggestions of its under- 
lying purposes, until the ardors of his boyhood 
seemed like sailing foam-bells on the still, deep 
current of his maturer life ; and with silent peni- 
tence she acquitted him of that disloyalty to his 
20 
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youthful dreams with which she had charged him 
in her first headlong impatience. 

" Well, Miss Alice," he said, when he rose to 
take leave of her, " have you seen to-night any 
trace of the old friend who helped you? " 

It was her old friend who looked down at her 
with his well-remembered smile, but a mischiev- 
ous reticence possessed her. 

"I think you are like him," she answered, 
turning her head on one side to survey him criti- 
cally. " There is a strong family resemblance. 
You might possibly be his grandfather." 

The words had scarcely left her lips before she 
felt that they had in some way annoyed him. 
His face darkened, and he ceremoniously bade 
her good-night. She did not go up-stairs imme- 
diately, but sat down again to think over the 
evening's conversation, when the arrival of the 
party from the opera interrupted her meditations. 

" Down here alone, so late ! " they cried in 
surprise. 

"Yes," she answered, crimsoning. "Mr. 
Houghton has been here: he has just gone 
away." 

" I did n't believe Miss Bradford would stay 
away from the opera without good and sufficient 
cause," remarked the younger Mr. Lorillard, 
ce&sing suddenly as he received a merciless pinch 
on the arm from his wife. 
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" Campanini was superb to-night," remarked 
Miss Lorillard, loosening her bonnet and cloak. 
" Come, Aschenbroedel, let us go up-stairs." 

" I shall see him at Rose's dinner-party," she 
reflected, " and perhaps I can find out what was 
the matter/ 

But Rose's dinner-party proved the most try- 
ing ordeal which Alice had yet encountered, 
and not all her newly acquired ease and self- 
possession availed before its potent atmosphere. 
Miss Lorillard was unable to be present, but sent 
Alice under the grim protection of her maid, and 
with the exception of George Houghton she 
found her fellow-guests a company of strangers, 
lacking not only the bond of previous acquaint- 
ance but also of one common, interest in all the 
wide range of human sympathy. Even her one 
friend was remote and inaccessible, a part of this 
alien world in which she had no share ; and al- 
though the prescribed evening dress, which to 
Alice's untrained perceptions still appeared irresist- 
ibly ludicrous, could not quite destroy the dignity 
of his appearance, still he looked wholly unlike 
himself, and a sharp pang smote her as she watched 
his graceful devotion to a beautiful woman whom 
Alice at once pronounced to be of kind with her 
sister Rose, yet with whom he found so much to 
talk about. 

Mrs. Bradford had received Alice with a gra- 
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cious welcome when she entered, and her brother 
Jack talked with her for a moment, giving her 
two or three futile introductions as he did so. 
She was soon taken out to dinner by a magnifi- 
cent young man whose dress the blindest igno- 
rance might have divined was faultless, and whose 
thick brown beard was cut square at the corners 
and parted in the middle with an impressive out- 
ward sweep. They exchanged a few common- 
places in the transient excitement of finding their 
seats at table, and in admiration of the exquisite 
floral adornments, but Alice racked her brains 
helplessly for some common topic of interest with 
which to open a sustained conversation with this 
elegant New Yorker. She was indignant to feel 
a growing consciousness of her own awkwardness 
and inexperience; of her simple dress, which 
looked conspicuous in the universal monotony of 
elegant attire ; of her impotence before this crush- 
ing social atmosphere. Her companion appeared 
undisturbed by the long silences that gave her 
such acute distress, but took his soup with the 
vigilance and attention necessary by reason of 
the extreme luxuriance of his mustache, listen- 
ing to the conversation about him and joining in 
it with an occasional remark. At length some 
chance allusion gave her a clew and she eagerly 
seized her opportunity. 

" Oh, were you in France last year, Mr. Hey- 
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singer?" she said. "Perhaps you can tell me 
something of the great Protestant movement 
there, led by M. Reveillaud." 

He looked at her a little puzzled. " Heard 
nothin* of it," he replied. " I only ran over a 
few weeks for the races. Friend of mine had a 
horse run, and I lost a lot of money on him, too. 
I got out of the place as quick as I could. Ever 
been across?" 

" No, I have n't," Alice replied. She had a mo- 
mentary impulse to go on in the way thus opened 
and affect an interest she did not feel in the sub- 
ject of horse-racing, but a proud disgust pre- 
vented her. Her plate had been removed, and 
she leaned back in her chair with a look of dis- 
dain, at leisure to observe the scene before her 
and dissect the conversation. It presented much 
the same outward appearance as the talk to which 
she often listened at the Lorillards' ; there was 
the same play of facial expression, the same low 
laughter, the same light badinage and swift rep- 
artee; but to this sharp young critic, what a 
difference ! 

" I should not know from your conversation," 
she reflected, as she watched them, " that there 
was any continent of America outside the city of 
New York, except by the railroad stocks that you 
seem to make and lose so much money on. I 
should know there was such a place as ' abroad/ 
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but it would seem to be just across the street, by 
the ease with which you 'run over.' You are 
completely absorbed in your own narrow world. 
You have n't anything to offer to an intelligent 
young woman who comes from just without the 
range of your own vision. We should be wider 
than that in Medford. If we had one of you in 
our little shut-in society there, we should n't talk 
about our cows and chickens and the price of po- 
tatoes all the time, and leave you out. We should 
try to think of some topic that would include you. 
I wonder what Mr. Houghton is talking about ! " 

Mr. Houghton appeared just then to be the 
object of a concerted attack of some kind. Fair 
women turned upon him with graceful expos- 
tulation, and their black-clad neighbors joined 
them with less outspoken but even more weighty 
remonstrance; while he sat smiling upon them 
with a whimsical annoyance that reminded Alice 
of the gay insouciance of her game cock at home 
when attacked by a flock of turkey gobblers. 
He was on the opposite side of the table, and at 
some distance from her, so that she could not at 
first perceive what it was all about ; but at last the 
whole company became engaged, and she guessed 
that the object of their somewhat acid banter was 
the fact of his holding an office connected with 
the city government. 

u They came for Mr. Nichols once," said the 
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lady who sat beside him. " They wanted him to 
run for some horrid office, telling him no one 
else could earry the ward, and that everything 
dreadful would happen to the country if the 
other man was chosen, and he really began to 
think perhaps it was his duty, but I soon put an 
end to that, I told him I would not have it." 

" But, Mrs. Nichols," suggested Houghton, " we 
are all the while complaining of the abuses in our 
city government and crying for reforms ; how is 
the city ever to be well governed if men like Mr. 
Nichols decline to have anything to do with it? " 

" It may go ungoverned, then," she declared. 
" I do not think that gentlemen are called upon 
to mingle in these detestable city politics and un- 
dergo all the vilifying and abuse they would call 
down upon themselves, — going to ward meet- 
ings with the very lowest classes and begging for 
their votes." 

" I Ve been to ward meetings, Mrs. Nichols, 
and hope I came out unscathed," he said, smiling. 
" If all gentlemen would go they would be very 
different affairs. I am convinced that a great 
danger to our country lies in the fact that the best 
men in it take so little active part in politics; 
and I mean to live by my convictions, even if it 
is n't agreeable." 

" Papa talks just as you do," cried a young lady 
opposite. " He has a hobby that he calls civil 
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service reform, and he holds you up as an exam- 
ple of what our young men ought to do. But 
I think it is perfectly absurd and Utopian, and I 
know most gentlemen feel so. I 'm sure I don't 
care what becomes of the country. I don't want 
our gentlemen contaminated." 

Alice had listened to this style of remark until 
her blood was hot within her, and she forgot all 
constraint in outraged patriotism. An instant's 
pause gave her opportunity and she spoke im- 
petuously. "Twenty years ago it was neither 
absurd nor Utopian for thousands of brave gen- 
tlemen to die for the country. I do not see why 
it should contaminate one now to live for it." 

For a few brief seconds there was an awful 
silence that rebuked the girl as keenly as if she had 
been guilty of a positive indecorum ; and then the 
talk began all at once with renewed activity, and 
no notice was taken of her remark. She sat in 
silence, crimsoning with mortification yet indig- 
nantly trying to rise above the condemnation of 
people she had just been disdaining. It was 
utterly impossible to do so, and her misery in- 
creased until the ladies rose from the table. As 
they filed through into the parlor her sister 
detained her. 

" Alice," she said, " do try to control your unfor- 
tunate temper. Repose of manner is essential to 
the good-breeding expected in my guests, and 
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you ought to know that your loud, excited man* 
ner of speaking — when you do speak — is con- 
trary to all the unwritten laws of good society." 

Mrs. Bradford was small of stature, and Alice's 
superior height gave effect to the scorn with 
which she looked down upon her. 

" Rose," she answered coldly, " this sort of 
thing would have done very well five years ago. 
It eomes too late, now— - that I know you." 

She slowly crossed the room and sank into a 
large arm-chair, ceasing all at once to care for 
any one's opinion. The sudden lapse of anxiety 
gave her an exquisite relief, and she leaned back 
and sat in passive reverie, her hands clasped in 
her lap and her mind reverting irresistibly to the 
surroundings of her country home. The view 
from Bald Mountain rose distinct before her vision 
with its wide, inspiring sweep, little familiar nooks 
of forest, glimpses of clear, still pools along the 
brook, remembered aspects of Lake Lonely, — 
all passed in review before her, till she felt as 
if drinking from some living mountain spring. 
She was brought back to the consciousness of 
her surroundings, with almost a sense of being 
whirled through the intervening spaces, when the 
gentlemen entered and diffused animation through 
the room*. A little later George Houghton was 
standing beside her and handing her a cup of 
coffee from a tray. 
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" Mr. Houghton," she began, interrupting his 
greeting in the abstraction of her earnestness, 
" tell me why I should n't have said that." 

" I don't say you should n't," he answered, tak- 
ing a seat beside her and stirring his coffee. 

" But I should n't," she declared. " I felt it — 
so did you — the instant I had spoken. It was 
terrible. I was struck in the face — but why? 
Was my manner so very unusual?" 

" It is a difficult thing to define, Miss Alice," 
he answered. " You remember, though, that it is 
written, ' Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine.' 
Perhaps the spirit of that verse explains it." 

" But that verse is a hard saying," she mused, 
her dark earnest gaze meeting his steady gray 
eyes as face answereth to face in water. " If we 
obeyed it literally, what should we ever do ? We 
should not care what became of the country, for 
one thing, if our gentlemen were only not con- 
taminated." 

They sat smiling at each other for an instant, 
and then Alice began again. "You are wise 
and experienced, Mr. Houghton. What is it in 
the social atmosphere to-night that stifles me so? 
I can scarcely breathe. It is not because I am an 
ignorant rustic among high-bred men and women 
of the world. It is not so at the Lorillards'. 
Their high breeding is of kind with my simplicity c 
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At their assemblies I am like a bird uncaged. I 
learn with surprise the power of my own wings. 
The air I breathe there is pure oxygen ; here — 
it is choke-damp ! " 

" Mistress Pocahontas," he Said, looking at her 
with deep interest, "you are terribly exacting. 
You come from your wigwam in the wilderness 
and look on us with awful eyes of criticism. You 
hold us up to rigorous standards. You will learn 
that there are few women like Irene Lorillard, — 
few atmospheres like that which you breathe in 
their house. But you will learn, I trust, to see 
some good in all of us, and not judge superficially 
or severely." 

" Judge severely," echoed Alice, " when I can't 
breathe ! " 

"Yqu 're not socially acclimated as yet," he 
suggested. " The dwellers in the polar regions 
and the tropics can't suddenly change climates 
without a shock ; whilst the practised traveller can 
go from one to the other without inconvenience." 

"You mean that I am provincial?" she asked. 

"Yes; though I dislike the word. But you 
need not be, for long. It is the ihost highly civil- 
ized man that can travel easily through various 
climates, and it is the highest culture that adapts 
itself to all kinds of society. You have genera-, 
tions of good breeding behind you ; you ought to 
take to society naturally." 
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"I do — to some," she murmured. 

" Now, for instance, you did n't get on with 
Heysinger at dinner." 

" Mr. Heysinger is as provincial as I am," she 
declared, " only New York is his province." 

He laughed. " I won't deny that. But I was 
going to say that if you did n't get on together it 
was partly your own fault. Don't you suppose 
he felt a want of sympathy too, only perhaps he 
did n't trouble himself very much about it. But 
he might well have been afraid of you. You 
sat looking like a disdainful princess most of the 
time." 

Alice, though certainly disdainful, had felt like 
anything but a princess ; she was glad that he 
had noticed how she looked, and fancied it like 
that. Her mind being brought back from ab- 
stract topics, her uneasy doubt returned upon 
her. 

" My unlucky remark at table haunts me still," 
she said. " I wish, Mr. Houghton, that you would 
tell me just how it struck you." 

He hesitated a moment, his face changing. " I 
would rather not tell you," he replied abruptly. 

His curt manner, the answer so different from 
what she had expected, pierced her through and 
through. She rose at once, crossing the room 
swiftly, though without haste, and leaving her 
coffee-cup on a table near the door, went out 
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through the hall. The little reception-room was 
empty, and she went in and stood by the mantel. 
Her head was hot and her hands cold with excite- 
ment, and, taking an embroidered screen from 
the shelf, she warmed one hand and then the other 
before the grate. The roses that hung upon her 
arm exhaled sweet odors as they fainted in the 
heat from the glowing coals, and the soft strains 
of a song floated through the hall from the room 
she had just quitted. She loathed the music and 
fragrance like one in acute physical suffering. 

It might have been an hour that she had stood 
there, it might have been a moment, when Hough- 
ton approached her. 

" I can't let you misunderstand me so," he 
began, his voice vibrating in the old boyish fash- 
ion. " I did not care to tell you how inexpressibly 
sweet it was to hear you so courageously defend 
me. 

Alice felt as if some momentous crisis was at 
hand. She could not stir or speak, but stood 
scarcely breathing, while a long eternity rolled by. 
He watched her — and misinterpreted her. 

" Come," he said at length in a lighter tone ; 
" I was just going to propose an experiment 
when you ran away. I am curious to test your 
capacities. I remember your mother's rare social 
gift I want to see if you have n't inherited it 
Come back in the other room with me. I '11 leave 
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you near Heysinger, and we '11 see if you can't 
get on with him, just as a tour deforce" 

" Mr. Heysinger would not thank you," she 
answered, acutely disappointed. " He is doubt- 
less feeling that he has done his duty and earned 
the right to enjoy himself. But I will go if you 
wish it" 

He led her back to the other room quivering 
like a high-mettled racer touched with the spur, 
and, sauntering up to a group which included 
Heysinger, left the girl beside him and withdrew 
his support. 

" Mr. Heysinger," she began, smiling at him 
sweetly, " you are interested in racing, I believe. ■ 
Have you seen Jack's photographs of the trotting 
horse in motion ? " 

" Ah, yes ! I 'd heard Bradford had those," he 
answered briskly, and they moved away together. 
Houghton looked around for them soon after, 
and saw Alice in the same chair where she had 
sat when they talked together, the same en- 
chanting expression of beautiful eagerness upon 
her face, while Heysinger sat beside her, leaning 
forwards with his elbow on his knee and his hand 
hanging down, the other hand on the other knee 
with its elbow in the air, in an attitude of devo- 
tion. Ten minutes later, when he left the house, 
they were promenading in the hall, and did not 
even notice him as he came down the stairs. 
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" Humph ! " he muttered, as he ran down the 
steps in a snow-storm. " She *s got it in her, of 
course. I Ve probably fired the train to a pow- 
der magazine under my castle in the air.". 
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XXI. 

GEORGE HOUGHTON was a busy man, as 
he had said, with but little time to spare for 
society; yet, notwithstanding this, nine o'clock 
one evening a few days later, found him at the 
Lorillards' door, where he nearly ran against 
Heysinger, who was just leaving. 

" Hallo ! Houghton," he cried, " are n't you 
going to the Nichols* this evening? Awfully 
swell little affair." 

" I may drop in later," he answered, as he passed 
within. Alice was alone in the parlor, and when 
he entered, her manner, usually so frank and re- 
sponsive, seemed agitated and constrained. 

" I called to see Miss Lorillard. Is she in, this 
evening?" he asked stiffly, catching her con- 
straint. 

" She had headache, and excused herself an 
hour ago," Alice answered. " I will go and see 
if she is n't better." 

" No," he said, detaining her by a gesture ; " I 
sent up my card. What is that fellow doing 
here?" he demanded. 



r! 
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" Who — the butler? " she asked perversely. 

" You know what I mean," he declared. 

Alice resented his arrogance, and yet it did 
not wholly displease her. " Mr. Heysinger? " she 
asked, raising her eyebrows with courteous sur- 
prise. "Why, making a call, I suppose, — fol- 
lowing up your social experiment, which, by 
the way, is proving a great success. You were 
right the other evening. It was partly my fault 
that we did n't get on at dinner. We are getting 
on now, tremendously." 

" So I see," he remarked indifferently, some- 
how making Alice feel very young as he ob- 
viously watched the door for Miss Lorillard. 

" See what lovely flowers he brought me ! " she 
went on, displaying a beautiful bunch of roses. 
u Don't you want to hear the particulars of your 
experiment? I had a lucky thought, and began 
talking to him about horses, as perhaps you 
heard, but we soon branched off on dogs. I 
took the role of intelligent ignorance waiting for 
enlightenment, and he seemed to enjoy enlight- 
ening it wonderfully. I don't suppose he ever 
had so much ignorance to work upon before. I 
learned about all the different kinds of dogs, and 
how much money they are worth, and I am to 
stay several weeks longer than I intended, in 
order that he may take me to what he calls a 
' bench show/ " 

21 
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She still remained standing by the mantel, her 
roses in her hand, her head carried proudly, look- 
ing unusually tall and graceful. Her dress had 
undergone some radical revision ; . there was an 
inscrutable elegance about her figure. She had 
never before looked so stylish, nor, to Houghton, 
less attractive. 

" Very appropriate* amusement for you both," 
he answered, glancing at the door. 

" Mr. Heysinger is immensely wealthy," she 
ran on. " You see I am learning the proper way 
to estimate people, I believe the fortune was 
originally made by his father bottling beer, but 
it is used now only for the polite amusement of 
speculating in stocks. He explained all about 
that to me, too, and invited me to dabble in it, — 
just for fun. It seemed to me a little like gam- 
bling and stealing, at first, but he assured me it 
was perfectly legitimate, and evidently thought it 
bad form in me to make such suggestions. He 
promised to take me some day to see the Stock 
Exchange. He is to take me driving in the Park, 
to the theatre, to the circus, to church, — every- 
where," and she made a comprehensive gesture 
with her hand. " You see I have a great deal to 
thank you for." 

" Heysinger is just the companion for you," he 
assented. " He is as fond of amusing himself as 
a child" 
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Miss Lorillard entered just then, with one of 
her swift, comprehensive glances, and Houghton 
. turned to greet her. 

" I am tired," exclaimed Alice languidly, " and 
if you will excuse me I believe I will say good- 
night" 

She walked proudly until out of sight, but 
when she reached the little parlor between her 
room and Miss Lorillard's her whole figure had 
relaxed. A wood-fire burned upon the hearth, 
and, drawing a hassock before it on the rug, she 
sat down and warmed her cold hands. Her heart 
was sick within her. 

"How could he suppose I meant it?" she 
asked, " and how could I go on so when I saw he 
thought I ifteant it? I was hateful and perverse, 
but I was provoked to it. Why should he so 
anxiously make me over to that beer-bottling 
Heysinger, and then tell me he is an appropriate 
companion for me, — that we are two children 
together?" 

She thrust a splinter between the brands, and 
the sparks flew up the chimney. 

" There go my happy fancies," she mused, with 
inexpressible sadness. " What presumption in me 
ever to think — I suppose Irene satisfies him." 

The thought of the fair and gracious woman 
sitting down-stairs with the man she loved gnawed 
at her heart. She rose and walked to the window. 
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The night was black and rainy; just without, in 
the darkness, the witches were making tea. She 
watched the phantom-fire with a sad remem- 
brance of the ignis fatuus that had allured her 
for so many years, away from a warm fireside that 
might have been her own. It was sweet to be 
loved, arid Theodore Richards had loved her. 

The thought once fairly sheltered in her mind, 
she spurned it as unworthy. 

" No," she murmured bravely, turning from the 
window, " I shall always be glad that I knew him 
just when I did. I shall always be proud that I 
knew and chose the highest, and that none less 
would content me. And by and by, when hope 
is buried, I shall get over this. I am not ashamed 
of it." 

She piled fresh logs upon the andirons, and, 
drawing up an arm-chair before the blaze, sat 
down to wait. She would know how long he 
tarried there. The fire burned through all its 
changeful phases until there lay before her only 
a bed of glowing coals ; ten o'clock had struck, 
and then eleven, before she heard the muffled 
sound of the front door. At the same moment 
she heard a light footstep, and Miss Lorillard 
came swiftly in, a subdued excitement in her 
manner. 

" Alice," she said, " won't you go down in the 
parlor and see if I left my sapphire ring on the 
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mantel. If it isn't there, look around a little on 
the floor ! " 

Alice rose in wonder and obeyed. The door- 
bell rang as she was going down the stairs, and 
a moment later, as she was searching the mantel 
in the parlor, she heard Houghton's voice in the 
hall. 

" I find it is raining hard, James, and I left my 
umbrella in the rack. I believe my gloves are in 
the parlor, too." 

Alice looked up, frightened, to see him coming 
in. The butler discreetly retired. 

" I am looking for a ring Miss Lorillard 
dropped," she stammered, as he exclaimed in 
surprise at seeing hpr. " She asked me to come 
down." 

" I 'm glad she did," he said, coming near her. 
" I 'm glad to see you again to-night." 

He spoke with all the old familiar kindness of 
manner, and everything seemed changed to Alice. 
She stooped and examined the fringes of the rug. 
He kneeled beside her. 

"Perhaps it has rolled under the table," he 
suggested, looking at her instead of the floor. 
Then there was a terrible silence, and a throb- 
bing pulse in her neck almost choked her. The 
very air seemed to vibrate with her overcharged 
feeling, and she spoke, to drown the noise of her 
own heart-beats. 
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" Do you remember how you lost a ring once 
on the croquet-ground at Medford?" 

" Yes," he said, " and I remember how you 
would not give it up because you said the tur- 
keys would eat it in the morning. You looked 
an hour for it with a lantern, and found it for 
me. 

" I remember just how you looked when I 
brought it in to you," she reflected. " Well, never 
mind ; the turkeys won't eat this ring. It can be 
found in the morning." They rose as she spoke. 

" You remember everything that young fellow 
ever said or did/' he exclaimed impatiently. " Oh, 
how I wish you had been as old then as you are 
now!" 

" I wish I had," she retorted hotly. " Perhaps 
by this time I might have been a wise and disci- 
plined and gracious woman, like Irene Lorillard, 
instead of a pleasure-seeking child." 

" Alice," he cried imperiously, " look at me ! " 

She stood with her face stubbornly averted, 
looking at the door. 

"Alice," he repeated, a slight tone of expostu- 
lation in his command, " look at me ! " 

5he did not stir. 

"Alice," he entreated, "I love you dearly; 
won't you look at me? " 

Then she turned her happy eyes upon him and 
they understood each other. 
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XXII. 

AFTER that, what else could Alice do but to 
stay on in the enchanted city? Friend and 
lover detained her ; father and mother sustained 
their entreaties; home voices of duty smote 
faintly on her ear ; and society, curious to study 
George Houghton's sudden infatuation and in- 
vestigate a well-authenticated case of love at first 
sight, caught her in the inexorable round of its 
engagements. She tarried till the crocuses blos- 
somed in narrow dooryards and the grass grew 
green in Central Park ; but when she could shut 
her eyes and see the white and yellow catkins by 
the Medford water-courses and the shy arbutus 
hiding its blushes among the dead leaves on 
her native hillsides, a homesick, longing for the 
country began to stir within her, and she would 
no longer stay. # 

" No, George ; I can't explain it," she answered 
to Houghton's remonstrances. " A bird cannot 
explain why he must migrate when the impulse 
is upon him, — neither can I. If it wasn't for 
this wild, uncivilized instinct I might stay oh for- 
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ever, and I really ought to go. My long 
neglected duties ought to be sufficient to have 
recalled me long ago; and you must come to 
me. 

It was on the morning of her departure that 
Miss Lorillard received a letter from May Colla- 
more. 

" I am so delighted," May wrote, "to find that 
I am capable of being humbugged still. Theodore 
has deluded me into the belief that he is in love 
with me, and though I know it is only the tem- 
porary effect of the mountains of Switzerland, still 
I find it very pleasant while it lasts. He insists 
upon calling it an engagement, and it is too much 
trouble to contradict him. You remember that 
last day at Medford when he suddenly decided 
to go abroad with us. He calls it the turning 
point in his life, and all sorts of silly, delightful 
things. I am ever so much better, and call my- 
self quite well. I always knew that what I needed 
was amusement, and to be taken out of myself. 

" Now do write me one of those rare long let- 
ters that reconcile your friends to your not writ- 
ing oftener, and tell me all about Cinderella and 
how she found the Prince. I hope he may suc- 
ceed in keeping her out of the ash-heap in future. 
It seems a strange affair to me ; and I think The- 
odore considers that Mr. Houghton has thrown 
himself away. He was glum for a day after he 
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heard of it. But I don't think he can say much. 
It struck me at one time that he liked Miss Brad- 
ford pretty well himself. Perhaps that is what is 
the matter. A man is so funny. He would like 
half a dozen women to wear the willow for him 
even after winning the one he chooses. I dare 
say it is a satisfaction to him that Daisy Foster 
is n't engaged yet. 

" I wonder how Miss Bradford ever came to 
attract that elegant Mr. Houghton. He always 
fascinated me, because there was something in 
me that came to meet him, and yet he tired me 
to death in half an hour, compelling me to stand 
on tiptoe, as it were, and arousing a part of my 
nature that seems out of place with the rest, like 
a powerful wheel among delicate machinery. 
You know me: you know what I mean. I am 
not well adjusted. Theodore suits my average 
mood, and if he never lifts me, he at least never 
tires me." 

.Alice rejoiced sincerely in the news which Miss 
Lorillard told her. She had liked May ; she had 
felt some tender solicitude concerning Richards ; 
she was glad to think of them as happy together. 
She talked of it afterwards on her way to the 
train as she walked up the avenue with Houghton 
in the sweet spring sunshine. She had never 
told him the story of her acquaintance with Rich- 
ards ; perhaps some time in the future, when she 
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showed him the quaint little picture, she might 
be impelled to tell him the safeguard it had been 
to her, but as yet a regard for Richards's secret 
had restrained her, and she spoke of him only as 
a friend whose happiness she welcdfaed. 

They crossed to the next avenue and entered 
the depot whence her train was to start. The 
waiting-room was filled with hurrying people; 
the doors were just opened and the crowds were 
filing out. The gatekeeper perhaps divined the 
situation, or perhaps it was, as Alice imagined, 
Houghton's distinguished appearance that passed 
him through before her with a nod to the uni- 
formed official. They were carried along in the 
human stream down the long platform among so 
many trains of cars that Alice wondered how the 
leaders of the throng ever divined the right one, 
until Houghton found her chair in the drawing- 
room car, with an unhesitating precision that 
filled her with wonder and admiration. She sat 
in happy reverie long after he had gone, while the 
train slowly moved out of the depot, gathering 
momentum as it plunged into a tunnel with daz- 
zling alternations of light and shade, and, emerg- 
ing into broad daylight again, crossed a narrow 
river and threaded its way among the staring ad- 
vertising placards that she had scanned so curi- 
ously a few weeks before. When they reached 
the open country she scarcely noted the flying 
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landscape, the hills green with coming spring, 
and the glimpses of blue water in the southern 
distance ; but the rhythmic cadence of the loco- 
motive, deadened by passing through the heavy 
train, seemed ever beating on her ear the verse — 

" The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea ; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me." 
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are so wholly improbable. The reader stops to wonder at the audacity of the author 
in taxing the credulity of his readers, but in a moment is swept a'ong into a fnrgetrol- 
ness of all doubt by the ingenuity of the artist who paints the pictures. 

Without pandering to any depravity, the story is more excitingly interesting than 
any French novel of the most famous authors." — Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

"One of the best written and most attractive volumes of the piquant series to 
which it belongs." —Portland Press. 
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is principally laid in France in the early years of the present century. There is a 
strong love story connected with it, but the most exciting features of the plot relate to 
events in Paris society as that society was left after the convulsions that attended the 
French Revolution had partially subsided. We hear no conjecture as to the identity 
of this author. IJis (?) is a practised hand, apparently, in literature, if it has not 
before appeared in fiction. His narrative power is something remarkable, and can 
hardly fail to strongly impress the reader," says the Boston Saturday Gazette, 
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without moist eyes, how the young officer stooped to kiss the footprint of his 
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the child's mother at the fort." — The Critic. 
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of fiction readers ; and, therefore, it is a positive relief to turn from books which 
are in the main mere studies of character clothed in epigramatic dialogue, to a 
work which recalls the days when a story had color and movement, and did not 
remind us of the scientist who would '' peep and botanize upon his mother's grave." 
Not that the novel of the present day has not its merits, but because it wearies 
with minute dissections, when we are in the mood to read a story for itself alone, 
and not for any analytical power which an au*'ior may display. Having these 
ideas in mind, we have found genuine pleasure in reading ' Baby Rue/ the latest 
addition to the * No Name Series.' . . # • The descriptive passages are done with 
a facile pen, and show that the author is thoroughly familiar with his ground, and 
the reproduction of negro dialect and peculiarities is very happy." — Boston 
Courier, 
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" One of the brightest and freshest bits of Action we have read this season is 
1 Her Picture,* the last issue in the 'No Name' Series. The book is crammed 
full of bright things, and the reader will find it a delightful contrast to moat of the 
so-called society novels uf the day-* 1 — Boston. Transcript, 

'* The latest volume of the second series of [ No Name 7 novels surpasses, in 
many respects, any of its tweniy-thrce predecessors* in what has proved to be one 
of the most popular and successful series of novels, ever issued from the American 
press. Like most works of a similar character* love forms the principal factor in 
both its warp and woof, but it is a love story told with such piquancy and pathos 
that it charms and delights the reader without creating an inordinate desire to un- 
ravel the plot at the expense of more lasting pleasure. The author, whoever he 
or she may be, writes with a degree of power and brilliancy that alone pertain to 
true genius and extended experience. The conversational pans, which, in many 
b-jo'.s, one is often tempted to skip, are bright and witty. Rue, the heroine, is an 
original, lovely creation. ♦ . , We recommend ' Her Picture/ "— Cajtritr. 

**■ ' Her Picture. 1 the most recent of the ' No Name ' novels, is a graceful love 
story, pleasantly told. The hero and heroine are an artist and a pretty orphan 
girl respectively, He meets her while on a sketching tramp, paints her picture, 
ano falls in love with her. She returns his passion. Presently he grows jealous 
af a rival and quits the object of his affection. He sends the picture, however, 
to the exhibition, where it mikes a hit and gives him fame. The girl falls into a 
fortune, and eventually brings up before her portrait. She encounters her lover 
there, all is explained, and everything ends happily. This is narrated spiritedly, 
and the whole is characterized by good literary taste, excellent judgment, and 
brightness of style. " — Saturday Qazctit, 

" A few years since, Roberts Brothers, of Boston, commenced the publication 

I of a series of novels called the * No Name Series, 1 From the verv first the pub- 
lic has been greatly impressed with the character of the novels issued by this 
house. There was an originality, a clearness and purity of style that unfortunately 

)has not been remarked in works of fiction of these laier days. The l No Name 1 
Series give no very startling scenes or strained love passages, but abound in quiet 
bits of humor^ interesting information, and natural displays of affection. The 
last of the "No Name ' Series published is called + Her Picture ' It is a ' late 
moat charmingly told/ The interest of the reader never flags, and regret is only 
felt when the book is finished. The character of Rite is quaint and altogether 
•vclt depicted, 5T ne learns to love her. and thoroughly sympathize with a]] her 
| troubles, and rejoices with her when at last she is left happy and prosperous." — 
Demur Kf/<iii-ii:\ifi. 
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